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PART  I 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF 
JUTLAND 


CHAPTER  I 


JOINING  THE  GRAND  FLEET 


The  story  of  my  appointment- — Public  feeling  in  Petrograd  in  the  spring  of 
19 1 5 — To  England  via  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway- — London  in  April 
1915 — Mr.  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — By  rail  to  one  of  the 
northern  bases  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 


In  March  1915,  when  my  cruiser  was  lying  at  Helsingfors,  I was 
summoned  by  telegram  to  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  Russian 
Navy.  The  same  evening  I journeyed  to  Petrograd,  where  I was 
offered  an  appointment  for  an  indefinite  period  as  observer  and 
representative  of  the  Russian  Navy  with  the  English  Grand  Fleet. 

The  events  leading  up  to  my  appointment  are  not  without  their 
amusing  side.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  I had  pointed 
out  in  a memorandum  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Marine  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  interchange  of  a few  officers 
between  the  respective  Allied  Fleets,  with  a view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  relations. 

Of  all  the  Allied  Fleets  I regarded  the  British  as  best  suited  to 
the  object  in  question,  for  it  had  to  contend  with  the  German 
Fleet  of  almost  equal  strength  in  the  most  important  theatre  of 
naval  warfare,  the  North  Sea,  and  perhaps  later  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  was  very  interested  in  my  suggestion, 
and  after  some  brief  negotiations  with  the  British  Government 
it  was  decided  to  send  two  representatives  of  staff  rank.  Admiral 
Grigorovitsch,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  wished  to  give  me  one 
of  these  appointments,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I was  ready  and 
willing  to  go,  but  this  step  was  opposed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Naval 
General  Staff,  Admiral  Rusin,  who  regarded  it  as  inappropriate 
that  " a Finn,  bearing,  moreover,  a German  name,”  should  repre- 
sent Russia  with  the  British  Fleet.  The  result  was  that  two 
officers  with  pure  Russian  names  were  sent  to  England,  where 
they  joined  ships  of  the  line. 

Six  months  later,  when  these  officers  had  to  be  recalled  because 
they  did  not  get  on  with  the  English,  the  opportunity  offered 
itself  for  me  to  replace  them.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Finn 
with  the  German  name  joined  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Even  before  my  departure  in  March  1915  it  was  clear  that  the 
comparatively  weak  Russian  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  would  have  no 
active  role  to  play,  and  that  the  naval  war  must  be  decided  in  the 
north  by  a battle  between  the  British  and  German  Battle  Fleets. 
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On  this  account  I had  not  a moment's  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  offered  appointment,  although  Admiral  von  Essen,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet,  upon  whose  staff  I 
had  been  working  for  some  years  and  who  in  my  opinion  was 
incomparably  the  best  admiral  in  the  Russian  Navy,  had  nominated 
me  for  an  early  appointment  to  command  one  of  the  newest  battleships. 

I have  never  regretted  my  decision ; indeed,  I was  even  then 
convinced  that  the  British  Fleet  by  its  traditions,  and  the  general 
strategic  situation,  both  on  land  and  sea,  was  destined  to  play 
the  most  responsible  and  active  part  among  the  Allied  Fleets. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  Petrograd  showed  signs  of  the  moral 
and  economic  tension,  later  almost  universal,  which  the  inexorable 
prolongation  of  the  war  had  produced.  People  no  longer  talked 
confidently  of  an  early  victory,  as  they  had  done  the  previous 
autumn  ; the  wiseacres  had  given  up  predicting  a definite  date  for 
the  end  of  the  war  ; at  Headquarters  and  in  the  public  offices  men 
were  beginning  to  discuss  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  for  economy  of  man-power, 
material,  and  especially  munitions,  for  already  the  supplies  of 
these  were  beginning  to  run  so  short  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all  the  Fronts.  In  the  capital, 
which  had  been  ceremoniously  rechristened  Petrograd,  the  cost 
of  living  was  beginning  to  rise  ; there  were  noticeably  fewer  vehicles 
for  hire  in  the  streets  than  before ; luxurious  carriages  with 
thoroughbred  horses  had  become  rare  ; and  many  private  houses 
had  been  pressed  into  war  service  as  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes.  In  the  war  departments,  however,  there  was  still  a super- 
fluity of  officers ; the  factories  were  working  at  full  pressure,  and 
the  train  service  was  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  in  peace  time. 
There  was  even  talk  of  a new  line  to  Archangel  and  the  Murman 
Coast,  and  only  incorrigible  sceptics  and  pessimists  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  stall  officers,  after  a visit  to  Headquarters 
under  seal  of  silence,  spread  rumours  of  an  imminent  offensive. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  I took  leave  of  my  family  and  set 
out  on  my  journey,  which  was  to  take  me  through  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  On  the  passport,  provided  by  the  Naval  General 
Staff,  my  name,  which  indicated  German  origin,  had  been 
Frenchified  ; I was  no  longer  “ von  ” but  “ de." 

Moreover,  it  was  no  longer  permissible  to  talk  German  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd.  Shortly  before  my  departure  I witnessed 
a humorous  incident  in  this  connection,  when  two  Englishmen  in 
a street-car  were  conversing  in  their  native  language.  “ Stop  that 
dog's  talk,"  said  a feminine  patriot  in  the  car.  The  driver,  too, 
was  roused,  stopped  the  car,  and  was  threatening  the  English- 
men with  an  unpleasant  visit  to  the  nearest  police-station, 
when  I calmed  these  ardent  patriots  by  explaining  that  English 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  German,  and  that  the  English  were 
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Russia’s  most  powerful  Allies.  The  driver  yielded  to  persuasion, 
but  the  woman  who  had  caused  the  incident  could  not  control 
her  outraged  feelings,  until  the  Englishmen  finally  thought  it 
wise  to  leave  the  car. 

The  Naval  General  Staff  gave  me  no  special  instructions,  beyond 
warning  me  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in  sending  reports  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Allies,  in  order  that  no  knowledge  of 
the  information  gathered  by  me  should  come  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  Under  these  conditions  I was  left  free  to  carry  out  my 
duties  as  attache  and  representative  of  the  Russian  Navy  almost 
entirely  as  I thought  fit. 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  was  still  under  ice,  and  although  traffic 
between  certain  Finnish  ports  and  Sweden  was  already  possible 
with  the  help  of  ice-breakers,  I had  been  recommended  to  make 
the  journey  by  land  via  Tornea  and  Haparanda.  I had  a few 
hours  to  wait  in  Tornea,  and  spent  the  time  looking  over  the  vast 
accumulations  of  stores  which  had  arrived  through  Sweden  and 
were  waiting  to  be  sent  on  to  Russia.  There  were  machines  and 
machine  parts,  some  of  which  had  arrived  before  the  war  and  were 
intended  for  shipbuilding  purposes  in  Petrograd  and  Reval ; 
munitions  and  explosives  for  the  army ; boots  and  articles  of  uni- 
form which  had  been  sent  from  the  United  States  through  Sweden 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  many  other  things.  I was  told 
that  the  transport  of  war  material  via  Sweden  was  becoming 
more  difficult  every  month,  and  would  probably  cease  entirely. 
There  was  also  talk  of  a new  route  to  be  organised  from 
the  Murman  Coast  through  the  Tundra  to  Rovaniemi  in  spite  of 
the  colossal  difficulties  of  transport  by  sledges,  horses,  and  rein- 
deer in  North  Lapland.  Here,  too,  they  had  heard  of  the  Murman 
railway,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  from  Archangel, 
through  Soroka  to  Tundra,  and  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped 
that  a considerable  improvement  in  the  transport  of  war  material 
would  be  effected.  Everywhere  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
England  with  her  mighty  fleet  would  smash  the  enemy  and  open 
up  the  sea  route  through  the  Oresund  and  the  Baltic. 

I must  admit  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  scepticism  to  which  my 
studies  of  the  history  and  strategy  of  naval  warfare  had  given 
rise,  I still  cherished  in  my  heart  a hope  of  taking  a personal 
part  in  the  splendid  naval  exploits  which  the  realisation  of  this 
plan  promised.  On  the  journey,  during  which  the  train  carried 
me  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  then  on  towards 
Christiania,  my  thoughts  almost  sub-consciously  worked  in  this 
direction.  It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  such  an  operation 
involved  a special  degree  of  risk.  And  yet  Parker  and  Nelson 
had  not  allowed  their  sailing  fleet  to  be  scared  by  difficulties, 
although  these  were  at  least  as  great  then  as  now.  That  blind 
faith  in  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  world 
Bf 
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which  is  so  general  among  naval  men,  opened  up  to  me  attractive 
prospects  for  the  immediate  future. 

In  this  way  the  journey  to  Stockholm  and  Christiania  passed 
very  quickly.  The  line  between  Norway’s  capital  and  Bergen 
is  very  interesting.  It  winds  here  and  there  over  high  mountains, 
where  snow  still  covered  the  rocks,  through  numerous  tunnels, 
and  along  the  edge  of  steep  precipices  which  offer  views  of  delightful 
landscapes. 

This  idyllic  scene  of  loveliness  in  a land  at  peace  allowed  me 
to  forget  the  horrors  of  the  war,  which  were  reported  in  the  Nor- 
wegian and  foreign  newspapers  I had  bought  in  Christiania. 

I only  remember  that  in  Norway  the  English,  in  Sweden  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  were  in  the  majority.  The  same  events  were 
reported  by  the  two  opposing  sides  from  such  different  points  of 
view  that  the  comments  seemed  more  astounding  than  the  events 
themselves. 

The  train  ran  into  Bergen  in  the  evening.  The  following 
morning  I called  at  the  British  Consulate,  had  my  passport  visaed, 
and  went  on  board  a steamer  which  was  leaving  the  same  afternoon. 
The  trip  to  Hull  passed  without  incident.  Not  far  from  the 
English  coast  our  steamer  was  held  up  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
by  a destroyer,  after  which  we  entered  the  Humber,  and  at  about 
io  p.m.  made  fast  to  the  pier. 

As  I had  a diplomatic  passport  and  my  luggage  ranked  as  that 
of  a courier,  the  Customs  examination  was  in  my  case  perfunctory, 
though  I had  to  fill  in  a questionnaire,  which,  together  with  various 
other  formalities,  occupied  a certain  amount  of  time. 

In  spite  of  many  delays,  all  my  travelling-companions,  except 
a lady  from  Sweden  who  was  detained  at  the  Customs,  caught 
the  night  train  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  14th  April,  I 
arrived  in  London. 

I had  to  wait  a few  days  in  London  for  my  journey  to  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  be  approved.  I knew  the  capital  of  England  from  previous 
visits,  and  was  now  able  to  observe  that  the  war  had  affected 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  city  but  little.  True,  the  streets 
swarmed  with  soldiers,  and  khaki  was  the  dominant  colour  in 
nearly  all  public  places  ; but  the  eye  had  grown  so  accustomed 
to  this  that  it  no  longer  seemed  strange. 

In  all  open  places,  on  the  walls  of  public  and  of  many  private 
buildings,  brilliantly  coloured  placards  were  in  evidence  calling 
upon  young  men  to  enlist  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  volunteer  army. 
Many  of  the  phrases  used  were  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
English  psychology,  and  their  dry,  restrained  humour  expressed 
itself  in  short,  crisp  phrases  in  the  manner  of  the  advertiser. 
I attempted  several  times  to  copy  down  some  of  these  in  my 
note-book,  but  my  attempts  always  attracted  immediate  notice, 
and  I was  at  once  surrounded  by  a wondering  and  suspicious 
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street  crowd.  At  first  I thought  this  a natural  consequence  of 
the  anxiety  the  war  had  called  forth,  but  I soon  realised  that  the 
Press  had  done  a great  deal  to  increase  this  mood  of  suspicion.  The 
newspapers  constantly  published  lengthy  articles  on  the  activities 
of  enemy  spies,  and  summoned  all  citizens  to  prove  their  patriotism 
by  supporting  the  Government  in  their  campaign  against  espionage. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  my  stay  in  London  I was  twice 
the  cause  of  incidents,  which,  however,  had  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. The  first  was  in  Waterloo  Place,  near  the  monument 
commemorating  the  tragic  end  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  Captain 
Scott.  Inscribed  on  the  monument  is  a sentence  from  Scott’s 
diary,  written  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  just  before  he 
v collapsed  as  the  result  of  superhuman  efforts  and  Arctic  cold. 
As  apt  and  expressive  testimony  to  the  character  of  this  man,  a 
typical  exponent  of  dogged,  Anglo-Saxon  grit,  these  words  struck 
me  as  so  interesting  that  I decided  to  copy  them  into  my  note- 
book. A crowd  immediately  collected  round  me,  but  I went  on 
with  what  I was  doing,  convinced  that  it  was  nothing  prohibited. 
Thereupon  one  of  the  bystanders  summoned  a policeman,  who 
demanded  my  passport.  As  it  happened,  the  British  Admiralty 
had  that  very  day  provided  me  with  an  official  document  con- 
cerning my  appointment  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  This  satisfied 
the  constable,  who  did  not  even  ask  my  address.  It  also 
pacified  the  crowd,  and  a lady  standing  near  me  at  once  followed 
my  example  and  copied  the  same  sentence  on  the  cover  of  a book. 

Another  time,  near  the  Strand,  I wanted  to  write  down  the 
contents  of  a poster  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  recruiting  offices 
which  were  so  numerous  in  London  during  the  war.  Once 
more  spectators  gathered  round  me,  and  a passing  officer 
summoned  me  to  follow  him  to  the  nearest  police-station  for 
the  examination  of  my  papers.  When  I asked  him  if  what  I 
had  been  doing  was  prohibited,  the  officer,  who  belonged  to  the 
military  police,  replied  that  in  war  time  one  should  avoid  arousing 
suspicion,  even  when  such  suspicion  is  quite  unjustified.  This 
time  I had  no  papers  with  me  other  than  my  passport  in  Russian 
and  French,  and  these  were  Greek  to  the  police-station  officials. 
I therefore  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  until  the  Russian  Embassy 
had  established  my  identity  over  the  telephone.  I was  at  once 
set  at  liberty  and  advised  to  procure  an  English  passport  from 
either  the  Admiralty  or  the  Embassy. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  London  streets  were  still  almost  as 
brightly  lit  as  in  peace  time,  the  upper  part  of  the  street  lamps  alone 
being  painted  blue.  To  all  appearances  there  was  no  idea  at  that 
time  of  the  probability  of  a German  air  raid  on  London,  for  neither 
in  the  city  itself,  nor  in  its  surroundings,  was  any  anti-aircraft 
organisation  to  be  seen. 
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At  the  Admiralty  I was  treated  with  great  courtesy,  and  was 
at  once  granted  an  interview  with  the  First  Lord.  Mr.  Churchill 
questioned  me  searchingly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  Fleet  and  its  bases,  our  supplies  of  coal,  oil-fuel,  and 
munitions,  as  well  as  on  the  possibility  of  offensive  operations 
and  winter  communication  with  Reval,  Riga  and  other  towns. 
I pointed  out  the  importance  for  the  Allied  Powers  of  direct 
co-operation,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  for  a united  sea 
front.  In  this  way  only  could  Russia,  who  could  not  otherwise 
support  the  burden  of  a prolonged  war,  maintain  her  military  and 
economic  strength.  My  words  apparently  touched  a tender 
spot.  The  piercing  eyes  of  the  First  Lord  became  like  sharp 
daggers,  and  he  mentioned  the  Antwerp  exploit,  which  had 
markedly  cooled  down  the  desire  of  the  Allies  for  offensive  opera- 
tions. In  my  reply  I contended  that  this  enterprise  had  been 
undertaken  without  adequate  preparation  and  at  the  last  possible 
moment,  when  the  Germans  were  already  on  the  point  of  entering 
Antwerp,  and  I pointed  out  again  that  Russia  in  her  present 
situation  was  a blockaded  country,  threatened  with  speedy 
disaster,  owing  to  her  lack  of  war  material.  Mr.  Churchill  then  led 
the  conversation  to  the  northern  railway,  Vladivostock,  and  the 
Dardanelles.  The  First  Lord  gave  me  the  impression  that  he 
was  himself  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  these  routes,  and 
I contented  myself  with  confirming  his  conviction. 

• ••••••• 

A few  days  after  this  interview  I was  informed  that  I was  free 
to  travel  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  where  I had  been  posted  to  the 
battleship  Hercules,  then  at  Invergordon. 

As  there  was  nothing  to  delay  me,  I left  London  the  same 
evening.  I left  the  seaman  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Russia 
with  Captain  Wolkov,  our  Naval  Attache  in  London,  to  await 
further  orders,  as  during  the  journey  to  England  the  man  had 
shown  a tendency  to  drink.  I wanted  first  to  make  sure  whether 
I should  need  him  with  the  British  Fleet. 

I was  met  at  Invergordon  Station  by  an  officer  of  the  Hercules , 
and  a steam  picket-boat  waiting  at  the  pier  took  me  on  board. 


CHAPTER  II 


H.M.S.  “ HERCULES  ” AT  CROMARTY 

Captain  L.  Clinton  Baker — My  quarters — Private  Bathard  of  the  Royal  Marines — 
Commander  Dennison' — Cromarty  and  its  surroundings — Anti-submarine 
nets — Manoeuvres  in  May  1915. 


The  ships  of  the  ist  Battle  Squadron  lay  at  anchor  in  a single  line 
down  Cromarty  Firth.  In  the  morning  light  of  the  spring  sun  they 
did  not  produce  such  an  overwhelming  impression  as  their  average 
displacement  of  20,000  tons  per  ship  might  have  led  one  to  expect. 
Only  the  gun  turrets,  with  their  long  12  and  I3|-inch  guns, 
awakened  memories  of  war  and  destruction.  The  picket-boats 
plying  between  the  squadron  and  the  shore,  however,  modified 
the  ominous  effect  produced  by  the  guns,  giving,  as  they  did,  a 
touch  of  peace-time  activity  to  the  general  picture. 

On  board  H.M.S.  Hercules  Captain  L.  Clinton  Baker  received 
me  at  the  head  of  the  companion-ladder.  He  was  of  middle  height, 
dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  wore  a close-trimmed  beard.  At 
first  sight  he  looked  more  like  an  Italian  or  Spaniard  than  an 
Englishman.  His  quick,  piercing  eyes,  of  the  same  colour  as  his 
hair,  looked  smiling  and  friendly  as  he  greeted  me,  introduced  me 
to  the  Commander  and  invited  me  to  his  cabin. 

I assume  that  our  first  meeting  must  have  been  interesting  to 
both  of  us.  Fate  had  brought  together  for  a long  period  of  com- 
panionship two  men,  unknown  to  each  other  and  of  different 
nationality,  outlook,  and  character.  As  an  experienced  sailor  I 
realised  all  that  this  meant. 

In  all  great  fleets  the  position  of  a commanding  officer  is 
peculiar.  In  the  interests  of  the  Service  he  is  isolated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  ship’s  officers  and  lives  in  separate  quarters. 
He  has  to  take  his  meals  at  his  own  table,  and  forgo  all  intimacy 
with  subordinates.  This  rule  is  only  departed  from  in  the  case 
of  smaller  vessels,  where  lack  of  space  makes  such  separation 
impossible,  and  where  the  number  of  officers  borne  in  the  ship 
is  considerably  less.  The  larger  the  ship,  therefore,  the  more 
effectively  is  the  commanding  officer  isolated  from  his  subordinates. 

I had  already  been  told  in  London  that  I was  to  live  in  the 
Captain’s  quarters,  which  meant  a certain  amount  of  living 
together,  and  at  any  rate  sharing  of  meals.  It  was  therefore 
quite  natural  that  the  personality  of  our  Captain  should  interest 
me  strongly.  On  the  other  hand,  I could  vividly  imagine  that 
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he  was  perhaps  even  more  anxi@us  than  I as  to  the  man  he  had 
to  entertain  for  a considerable  time  as  a burdensome  guest.  A 
foreigner,  even  when  he  belongs  to  an  allied  navy,  can  be  particu- 
larly irksome  in  war  time,  and  I had  already  prepared  myself  for 
a certain  amount  of  coolness  in  my  reception.  My  surprise  was 
all  the  more  pleasant.  I was  received  simply,  without  gush, 
but  in  a kindly  and  cheery  manner.  I spoke  English  haltingly, 
although  I had  mastered  the  language  theoretically,  as  I had 
read  a good  deal  of  English,  translated  it,  and  even  written  it. 
Clinton  Baker  understood  French,  but  a certain  diffidence  pre- 
vented him  from  conversing  in  that  language,  so  that  we  seldom 
used  it  and  then  only  in  explanation  of  isolated  words. 

My  quarters  were  situated  forward,  below  the  deck,  near  the 
Captain’s,  which  were  exactly  similar,  consisting  of  a day-cabin, 
sleeping  cabin  and  bathroom,  in  addition  to  a dining-room 
which  we  shared.  The  ship  was  fitted  as  a flagship,  and  the 
quarters,  therefore,  had  been  intended  for  the  Admiral  and  his 
Flag-Captain.  As  there  was  no  Admiral  on  board  the  Hercules 
during  my  time  there,  the  unused  quarters  could  be  put  at  my 
disposal.  I must  admit  that  in  the  Russian  Fleet  I have  never 
come  across  Admirals’  quarters  of  such  spaciousness,  to  say  nothing 
of  a Captain’s.  In  my  day-cabin  I had  a large  fire-place, 
which  I came  to  appreciate  fully  when  the  darker  and  colder 
autumn  evenings  set  in.  At  the  beginning  I was  ^specially  pleased 
with  the  bathroom,  which  was  always  ready  for  Use,  as  the  water 
was  kept  constantly  heated  by  steam  from  the  ship’s  boilers. 

Our  meals  were  usually  served  in  the  Captain’s  day-cabin, 
our  common  mess  being  reserved  for  special  occasions.  The 
round  table  would  seat  four  persons  comfortably,  though  as  a 
rule  we  were  only  two,  with  Clinton  Baker’s  pitch-black,  smooth- 
haired retriever  as  our  only  company.  Sheba,  with  her  knowing, 
expressive,  brown  eyes,  was  the  Captain’s  true  friend,  and  had 
already  accompanied  him  during  the  whole  of  his  previous  com- 
mand in  the  cruiser  Berwick , whose  captain  Clinton  Baker  had 
been  in  the  West  Atlantic  shortly  before,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  dog  also  received  me  with  a friendliness  which 
I returned ; very  naturally,  for  Sheba  was  as  well  trained  as 
she  was  clever  and  unassuming. 


During  my  first  few  days  with  the  Grand  Fleet  I also  made  the 
closer  acquaintance  of  Private  Bathard,  a young  Marine.  He 
was  told  off  for  my  personal  service,  and  we  gradually  became 
good  friends,  although  at  first  he  seemed  very  frightened  of  me. 
Unlike  Captain  Clinton  Baker,  whose  enunciation  was  very  dis- 
tinct, Bathard  talked  as  though  his  mouth  were  full  of  hot  potatoes. 
During  the  first  few  days  I could  scarcely  understand  him.  As 
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I did  not  know  the  routine  of  the  ship,  I tried  to  question  him 
about  the  simplest  matters  ; e.g.  the  meaning  of  the  bugle-calls 
on  deck,  the  significance  of  the  stripes  worn  by  seamen  and  petty 
officers,  the  regulations  for  various  duties  on  board,  etc.  His 
answers,  however,  were  so  indistinct  that,  try  as  I might,  I under- 
stood very  little,  and  after  several  attempts  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up. 

In  his  case,  however,  there  was  no  need  to  issue  orders,  as  he 
always  knew  beforehand  what  I required.  I still  fail  to  under- 
stand how  he  knew.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  would  find  out 
all  sorts  of  things  from  the  Captain’s  servant,  for  Clinton  Baker 
accompanied  me  on  most  of  my  visits  ashore  and  to  other  ships, 
so  that  we  required  for  such  occasions  the  same  uniforms.  Often, 
however,  I made  visits  alone,  but  Bathard  always  managed 
to  find  out  beforehand.  He  very  rarely  bothered  me  with 
questions,  and  yet  always,  when  I went  to  my  sleeping  cabin 
to  change,  I would  find  that  he  had  laid  out  the  correct  uniform, 
with  a clean  shirt  and  everything  necessary.  In  these  matters 
Bathard  possessed  an  uncanny  instinct. 

My  uniform  differed  from  the  English  only  very  slightly,  apart 
from  my  marks  of  rank,  which  I wore  on  the  shoulder  instead  of 
the  sleeve.  Full  dress  and  mess  uniform  were  not  used  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  during  the  war.  Epaulettes,  swords,  cocked  hats, 
and  orders  were  therefore  not  worn,  and  for  dinner  officers 
did  not  change  into  mess  jackets,  but  kept  to  the  usual  monkey- 
jacket,  so  that  changing  reduced  itself  to  putting  on  a clean 
shirt  and  collar.  The  Captain  and  I did  the  same,  but  before 
dinner  we  both  took  a bath,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  English 
comfort,  and  this  Bathard  always  had  ready,  except  when  we 
were  at  sea.  The  fact  that  I had  not  always  time  to  bath, 
either  because  I was  delayed  for  some  reason  or  other  or 
happened  to  return  from  a visit  ashore  immediately  before  dinner, 
made  no  difference.  The  bath  was  always  ready,  clean  linen  on 
my  bed,  and  my  jacket  hanging,  neatly  brushed,  over  the  back 
of  an  armchair. 

When  we  were  at  anchor  my  servant  was  excused  all  duty  except 
cleaning  ship  and  coaling.  On  these  occasions  Bathard  disap- 
peared from  my  quarters  until  everything  was  made  ship-shape, 
after  which  he  always  took  a bath  or  a douche  in  the  boiler-room. 
Such  regularity  appealed  to  me  greatly,  and  I did  not  once  regret 
having  left  my  Russian  servant  behind  in  London. 

I left  the  arrangements  for  my  laundry  and  mending  entirely 
in  Bathard’s  hands,  and  he  kept  everything  in  exemplary  order 
The  laundry  he  sent  by  post  to  an  establishment  in  the  south  of 
England,  800  miles  from  our  base.  Nearly  all  the  officers  did 
the  same,  though  the  Captain’s  servant  sent  his  to  his  home, 
a country  estate  near  London.  During  the  three  years 
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I spent  with  the  Grand  Fleet  not  a single  parcel  went  adrift, 
although  they  travelled  through  England  and  Scotland  at  least 
forty  times.  Each  package  was  accompanied  by  a note,  written 
by  my  servant,  stating  what  required  strengthening,  sewing,  or 
repairing.  On  its  return  the  different  articles  bore  an  equally 
precise  note  of  what  had  been  done. 

I did  not  find  all  this  out  at  once,  but  later  and  gradually,  when 
I had  made  a friend  of  Bathard.  He  would  then  often  remain 
in  my  cabin  to  pass  the  time  with  a little  chat  on  any  subject 
that  interested  him.  This  happened  especially  on  inclement 
winter  evenings,  when  the  wind  wailed  in  the  rigging  and  spray 
from  the  dirty  grey  breakers  dashed  against  the  scuttles — remind- 
ing us  that  a ship  is  not  an  ordinary  home,  and  the  sea  different 
from  dry  land. 

At  first  my  visits  to  the  ward-room  were  comparatively  rare, 
and  among  the  officers  there  I came  to  know  best  Commander 
Dennison,  the  ship’s  Commander.  He  was  tall  and  well 
built,  perhaps  rather  too  slim  for  his  thirty-six  years,  and  he 
embodied  many  of  the  best  characteristics  of  an  English  naval 
officer.  His  black,  rather  curly  hair  and  his  dark-brown  eyes 
harmonised  unusually  well  with  his  clean-shaven  face,  whose 
narrow  oval,  together  with  his  high,  calm,  and  unwrinkled  fore- 
head, always  attracted  me.  His  animated  eyes  and  delicately 
cut  mouth  always  showed  a courteous  smile,  which  in  conversa- 
tion, however,  was  never  tiresome,  for  it  helped  to  modify  somewhat 
the  stamp  of  severity  which  his  smooth,  high  forehead  and  aquiline 
nose  gave  to  his  face. 

In  a battleship  the  Commander  has  generally  not  a minute  to 
himself.  He  is  always  in  demand,  for  the  whole  internal  economy 
of  a ship  depends  upon  him,  and  he  is  responsible  for  approving 
many  of  the  orders  issued,  or  any  deviation  from  them.  In  H.M.S. 
Hercules  this  would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  an  outsider, 
for  Commander  Dennison  never  raised  his  voice,  never  let 
his  equilibrium  be  disturbed,  dealt  with  nothing  superficially, 
and  his  method  of  giving  orders  was  rarely  sharp.  Nevertheless, 
everything  that  happened  on  board  was  done  in  his  name.  He 
scarcely  ever  went  ashore,  but  was  always  at  hand.  As  a com- 
pensation he  enjoyed  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  both  officers  and 
men. 


Captain  Clinton  Baker  informed  me  that  our  squadron  had 
been  lying  at  Cromarty  for  a month,  and  that  its  stay  here  was  in 
the  nature  of  a rest,  the  first  the  squadron  had  enjoyed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Invergordon  is  an  unimportant  coast 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  Cromarty  Firth,  which  cuts  deep  into 
Scotland  and  is  enclosed  by  the  high  mountains,  rising  to  two  to 
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three  thousand  feet,  which  are  characteristic  of  these  parts. 

Some  days  later  I had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  beautiful 
country  surrounding  this  place.  Paymaster  Morshead  had  just 
had  a motor-bicycle  sent  from  England,  and  put  his  side-car  at 
my  disposal  on  his  expeditions  inland.  I gladly  accepted  his  kind 
invitation,  and  during  the  ten  or  twelve  remaining  days  of  the 
squadron’s  stay  we  had  some  interesting  runs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Firth.  At  the  inland  end  lies  Inverness,  a 
very  beautiful  town  set  in  green  gardens  and  parks,  and  well 
known  in  Scotland  for  its  horse  market  and  agricultural  shows. 
I must  mention  that  our  trips  were  usually  limited  to  three  or  four 
hours,  for  here,  as  at  Scapa  Flow,  the  squadron  lay  ready  to  sail  at 
four  hours'  notice.  Four  hours  after  receipt  of  orders  every  ship 
had  to  be  ready  to  put  to  sea.  If  we  wanted  to  remain  absent 
longer  it  was  necessary  to  get  into  touch  with  the  shore  office  of 
the  squadron. 

Our  expeditions  were  favoured  by  the  excellence  of  the  roads. 
The  main  roads  had  a foundation  of  hard  limestone  covered  with 
fine  gravel  or  asphalt.  In  this  neighbourhood  they  run  parallel 
with  the  shores  of  the  firth,  and  offer  splendid  views.  They  are 
bordered  with  beeches,  limes  and  gorse-bushes.  Against  the 
dark  green  of  the  bushes  the  yellow  bloom  shines  like  gold.  Freshly  - 
ploughed  fields  form  in  the  clear  sunshine  russet  geometrical 
figures  among  the  green  pasture-land,  where  thousands  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  goats  graze  in  herds,  separated  by  the  hedges.  Here 
and  there  a belated  labourer  trudges  behind  the  plough,  and  the 
new-turned  furrows  are  at  once  searched  by  flocks  of  greedy  gulls. 
Between  plough-land  and  meadow  little  copses  with  murmuring 
brooks  remind  one  that  this  was  once  forest.  On  one  side  of  the 
road  the  mountains  rise  ; on  the  other  lies  the  placid  firth,  the 
spring  sunshine  playing  peacefully  over  the  whole  scene. 

We  slow  down  as  we  near  a town  whose  narrow  streets,  stained 
with  smoke,  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  ships  of  war. 
We  drive  through  groups  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  pass  an  endless 
row  of  oil  tanks,  and  then  make  our  way  through  the  port,  where 
we  see  heaps  of  chains,  containers  of  all  kinds,  machine-parts, 
anchors  and  lengths  of  steel  cable,  to  a long  landing-stage,  of  which 
the  squadron  has  apparently  already  taken  possession.  A patrol 
from  the  police-boat  keeps  order  on  the  stage,  and  its  command- 
ing officer,  a boyish  midshipman,  comes  up  to  report  to  me  that 
our  picket-boat  will  be  alongside  in  five  minutes ; indeed,  we 
already  see  it  dashing  across  the  harbour.  As  we  can  read  on 
the  ribbons  of  the  sailors’  caps,  the  patrol  is  from  the  Hercules, 
whose  turn  it  is  to  be  ship  of  the  watch. 

The  midshipman  informs  me  that  since  noon  the  squadron  has 
been  under  an  hour’s  notice  for  steam,  and  the  destroyers  have 
already  received  the  signal  from  the  flagship  to  put  to  sea, 
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On  the  stage  all  is  animation  and  bustle.  Boats  are  con- 
tinually coming  alongside  and  pushing  off — among  them  picket- 
boats  with  pulling-boats  in  tow  and  captains’  gigs.  The  mid 
shipman  in  command  of  the  patrol  blows  his  whistle,  and  im 
mediately  all  movement  on  the  stage  ceases.  The  Second  in  Com 
mand  of  our  squadron,  Rear-Admiral  Evan  Thomas,  steps  on  to 
the  stage  to  go  on  board.  Seeing  my  foreign  uniform,  he  comes 
up  to  me,  and  I introduce  myself.  The  Admiral  offers  to  take  me 
to  the  Hercules , and  together  we  board  the  barge  ornamented 
with  gilt  dolphins. 

On  our  way  over  the  Admiral  tells  me  that  his  division  is  weigh- 
ing anchor  at  once,  and  that  we  are  to  follow  in  the  order  of  our 
stations.  Already  destroyers  are  steaming  past  us  on  their  way 
seaward.  I notice  that  their  crews  are  not  on  deck,  that  the  sailors 
do  not  salute,  and  that  only  the  Captain  greets  the  Admiral.  The 
latter  informs  me  that  all  formal  compliments  and  salutes  have 
been  suppressed  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  Hercules  is  the  nearest  ship  to  us.  The  companion-ladders 
have  already  been  hauled  in,  as  well  as  all  boats,  including  the 
steam  picket-boat  of  the  watch.  We  go  alongside.  I take  my 
leave  of  the  Admiral  and  climb  on  board  by  a rope-ladder. 

On  deck  I meet  Captain  Clinton  Baker.  The  ship  had  just 
coaled,  and  he  was  in  his  bath  when  the  Admiral’s  order  to  put  to 
sea  was  reported  to  him.  It  is  obvious  that  our  Captain  is  not 
pleased  at  this  sudden  decision  to  put  to  sea,  as  he  tells  me  that  it 
will  be  cold,  and  advises  me  to  put  on  warmer  clothes. 

Dennison  had  just  had  one  anchor  weighed  when  I met  him  on 
the  bridge.  Twenty  minutes  later  both  anchors  were  up,  and  we 
were  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  firth.  Ahead,  four  ships  of  the 
2nd,  and  two  of  the  ist  Division  were  steaming  in  line  ahead, 
followed  only  by  the  flagship  of  the  squadron,  H.M.S.  Marlborough, 
a brand-new  battleship  mounting  13^-inch  guns.  This  ship, 
which  had  only  been  commissioned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  Iron  Duke,  Benbow,  and  Emperor 
of  India. 

As  we  steamed  down  Cromarty  Firth  two  net  barriers  attracted 
my  attention,  which  apparently  were  used  as  a precaution  against 
enemy  submarines  entering  the  firth.  One  was  formed  of  nets  hang- 
ing between  lighters,  which  lay  anchored  in  a long  diagonal  line 
across  the  mouth.  The  middle  lighter  had  on  deck  two  large  steam 
winches,  by  means  of  which  part  of  the  net  could  be  quickly 
lowered  to  the  bottom  to  allow  ships  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  raised 
again  immediately  afterwards.  The  second  barrier  consisted  of 
lighter  nets  of  very  large  mesh,  and  was  supported  by  buoys 
between  moored  pontoons. 

I discovered  later  that  this  type  of  net  was  made  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  out  of  steel  hawsers.  The  idea  was  that 
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the  submarines  would  get  their  propellers  entangled  in  the  nets, 
and,  their  horizontal  equilibrium  being  disturbed,  would  be  forced 
to  come  to  the  surface.  Barriers  of  this  kind  proved  particularly 
effective,  and  were  adopted  by  all  navies  during  the  Great  War. 
During  my  stay  with  the  Grand  Fleet  such  barriers  were  often 
made,  and  on  a large  battleship  it  only  required  a few  hours  to 
turn  out  a mile  of  it.  Sometimes  small  mines  were  made  fast  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  net,  to  explode  on  contact  with  a submarine. 

At  sea  it  was  indeed  cold,  and  there  was  a thick  fog.  The 
squadron  was  compelled  to  reduce  speed  to  fifteen  knots  to 
enable  the  destroyers  to  keep  up,  for  the  seas  were  breaking 
over  their  bridges.  Even  the  ships  of  the  line  were  rolling,  as 
I noticed  particularly  when  I went  into  my  cabin. 

On  board  the  Hercules  all  officers’  quarters  were,  contrary  to 
old-established  tradition,  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship.  This 
innovation  had  been  introduced  into  the  British  Navy  by  Admiral 
Fisher,  the  well-known  creator  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  Under 
way  this  arrangement  is  a very  convenient  one,  as  the  officers  are 
always  near  the  control  stations,  which  are  on  the  bridge  or  directly 
connected  with  it.  At  anchor,  however,  so  many  inconveniences 
are  involved  that  this  arrangement  has  been  abolished  again  in 
all  fleets,  including  the  British. 

In  the  Hercules,  therefore,  my  quarters  and  the  Captain’s  were 
right  forward,  and  when  I went  below  to  dinner  I found  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  anything  on  the  table.  My  servant  suggested 
the  wardroom  as  a more  suitable  place,  as  this  was  amidships,  a 
little  aft  of  the  bridge.  Just  then,  however,  the  yeoman  of  signals 
brought  an  invitation  from  the  Captain  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
charthouse  immediately  below  the  bridge. 

When  we  put  to  sea  the  Captain  always  had  his  bedding,  clothing, 
and  all  his  gear  moved  to  the  chart-house.  He  took  his  meals 
there,  and  slept  either  sitting  in  his  comfortable  armchair  or  lying 
fully  dressed  on  his  bunk.  In  some  ships  the  commanding  officers 
had  even  had  a bath  installed  in  this  room,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  ships  were  often  at  sea  a week  or  longer,  and  one 
of  the  strictest  rules  of  navigation  and  tactics  at  sea  is  that  the 
Captain  should  be  constantly  as  near  the  bridge  as  possible. 

The  morning  after  leaving  Cromarty  Firth  we  joined  the  rest 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  took  part  in  a few  brief  manoeuvres,  and  then 
returned  to  Invergordon.  I was  told  that  the  alarm  had  been 
based  on  a false  report  that  part  of  the  German  Fleet  had  shown 
itself  in  the  North  Sea. 

• •••••*• 

We  remained  at  Cromarty  about  a fortnight  longer,  during  which 
Fme  I made  myself  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  ship,  the 
squadron,  the  daily  routine,  the  general  organisation,  and  the 
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ship’s  company.  We  put  to  sea  several  times  for  gunnery  practice, 
which  taught  me  little  that  was  new.  The  rapid  salvo  fire  of  the 
12-inch  guns  impressed  me  somewhat. 

Our  Gunnery  Officer  told  me  that  some  ships  of  the  Fleet  were 
already  fitted  with  electrical  fire  control  apparatus,  which  made 
it  possible  to  concentrate  mechanically  the  fire  of  the  entire  heavy 
armament  on  a single  target,  and  that  this  apparatus  was  to  be 
fitted  in  the  Hercules.  This  system  required  a special  station 
for  fire  control. 

From  the  day  of  my  arrival  I had  carefully  avoided  all  questions 
concerning  technical  matters,  and  in  this  case  I followed  the 
same  principle.  This  line  of  conduct  was  due  not  only  to  my 
feeling  that  as  a foreigner  and  trusted  guest  I ought  not  to  appear 
inquisitive,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  technical  details  interested  me 
much  less  than  tactical,  strategical  and,  most  of  all,  international 
questions.  During  the  whole  time  I was  with  the  Grand  Fleet  I 
kept  in  mind  that  this  fleet  was  one  of  the  decisive  factors  upon 
which  the  outcome  of  the  great  European  War  depended,  so  that  I 
considered  it  immeasurably  more  interesting  to  study  its  activities 
on  broad  lines  than  to  fill  my  mind  with  a mass  of  details. 


CHAPTER  III 


SCAPA  FLOW 

Scapa  Flow  as  a naval  base — Mr.  Churchill’s  dummy  battleships — Sport  and 
recreations  on  shore — Fleet  boxing — Pulling  and  sailing — Cinema  and 
theatre — Concerts — Reading-rooms  and  library — Billiards  and  other  games— 
Cruises — The  Archbishop’s  sermon — A Japanese  duel- — The  King’s  visit 
to  the  Fleet  in  July  1915 — The  campaign  against  U-boats  and  mine-layers. 

Our  cruise  to  Scapa  Flow  passed  off  without  incident.  At  the 
end  of  May  we  arrived  at  our  new  base,  meeting  on  the  way 
the  2nd  Battle  Squadron,  which  was  replacing  us  at  Cromarty. 

From  the  outset  Scapa  Flow  made  a very  favourable  impression 
upon  me  from  the  point  of  view  of  naval  warfare  and  tactics. 
The  experiences  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had  made  it  clear  how 
important  it  is  that  the  chief  naval  base  should  be  isolated  far 
from  trade-routes  and  ports,  and  that  in  naval  matters  it  should 
be  independent  and  self-contained. 

From  all  these  points  of  view  Scapa  Flow  provided  an  ideal 
base.  Lying  among  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  are  separated 
from  North  Scotland  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  the  roadstead  of 
Scapa  Flow  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a small,  land-locked 
sea.  Particularly  advantageous,  too,  was  the  fact  that  round  the 
roadstead  and  between  the  islands  were  firths  sheltered  from  strong 
winds  and  tides,  and  providing  good  anchorage. 

As  we  steamed  through  Pentland  Firth  towards  Scapa  Flow 
I was  greatly  surprised  by  the  strength  of  the  tide  running  here. 
Sometimes  it  reached  in  places  a speed  of  ten  knots.  Naturally 
such  a tide,  changing  in  direction  and  strength  four  times  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  offered  an  ideal  protection  against  enemy 
mines,  and  especially  against  submarines,  which  for  the  most 
part  do  not  attain  a speed  of  ten  knots  under  water,  and  have 
only  a limited  store  of  power  for  submerged  travelling. 

Together  with  other  navigational  difficulties,  which  during 
the  war  were  further  increased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  by  artificial  measures,  this  powerful  tide  was  a very  effective 
protection  against  attack  upon  the  Grand  Fleet  by  German  sub- 
marines. Yet  shortly  aft’er  my  arrival  I saw  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  did  not  rely  on  natural  protection  alone.  Stretching 
diagonally  across  the  southern  waterway,  some  i\  miles  wide, 
nets  similar  to  those  at  Cromarty  spanned  the  Hoxa  Sound 
between  the  islands  of  Flotta  and  Ronaldshay,  and,  judging  from 
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our  course  as  we  ran  into  the  base,  the  entrance  to  the  sound 
was  also  protected  by  a boom. 

Later,  as  also  at  Cromarty,  these  boom  defences  were  doubled. 

On  arrival  at  Scapa  Flow  I could  see  that  quite  a small  section 
of  the  roadstead  sufficed  to  hold  the  entire  Grand  Fleet.  The 
Fleet  lay  anchored  in  the  south-western  section,  between  the 
islands  of  Flotta,  Fara,  and  Cava.  The  large  numbers  of  des- 
troyers, torpedo-boats,  and  a whole  fleet  of  auxiliary  vessels, 
consisting  of  oil,  coal,  water,  and  provision  carriers,  lay  apart  from 
the  battle  Fleet  in  the  sound  between  the  large  island  of  Hoy  and 
the  smaller  islands  of  Flotta,  Fara,  and  Cava. 

Mine-sweepers,  motor-boats,  hospital  ships,  and  a few  refitting 
ships,  upon  which  the  whole  organisation  of  this  base  improvised 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  depended,  also  lay  some  distance  apart 
from  the  actual  Fleet. 

Owing  to  this  division  the  Grand  Fleet  did  not  at  first  sight 
make  such  an  overwhelming  impression  upon  me  as  I had  expected. 
Moreover,  only  one  battle  squadron  was  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
and  the  light  cruisers,  and  even  the  battle  cruisers,  were  dwarfed 
by  the  towering,  strangely  bare  cliffs  under  whose  protection 
they  lay. 

Only  much  later,  when  I was  more  conversant  with  the 
organisation  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  had  seen  the  various 
units  of  which  it  was  composed,  did  I realise  that  this  stately 
fleet  was  indeed  worthy  of  its  name. 


Lying  apart  from  the  other  ships  under  the  lee  of  the  north 
shore  of  the  Flow  were  some  strange  dummy  ships,  intended  to 
represent  Dreadnoughts.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  distance, 
they  struck  anyone  used  to  distinguishing  types  of  warships  as 
unusual,  for  there  was  something  unconvincing  in  their  appearance. 
With  some  curiosity  I examined  them  long  and  carefully  through 
my  glasses.  There  was  something  too  uniform  about  them,  but 
I could  not  make  up  my  mind  precisely  what  it  was,  for  they  were 
more  than  5 miles  away. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  phantom  ships  were  very  soon  afterwards 
removed  from  Scapa  Flow.  It  was  the  only  sensible  course, 
for  on  closer  inspection  no  one  could  have  been  taken  in  ; they 
looked  like  absolutely  uniform  silhouettes  such  as  might  be  used 
in  stage  scenery. 


The  general  organisation  of  duty  at  Scapa  Flow  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  routine  to  which  I had  become  accustomed 
at  Cromarty.  Here,  as  there,  the  ships  were  for  the  most  part 
under  four  hours’  notice  for  steam,  and  officers  off  duty  could  go 
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ashore  after  3 p.m.  Even  for  anyone  fond  of  walking,  the  islands 
offered  little  attraction,  so  that  very  few  officers  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission.  The  Government  had  leased  part  of  the  island 
of  Flotta,  and  football  grounds  had  been  laid  out  for  the  men  and 
a tea-hut  built,  the  latter  being  replaced  later  by  a canteen  belong- 
ing to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Here,  when  the 
weather  was  favourable,  football  teams  from  the  various  ships 
played  one  another,  and  when  it  was  bad  they  busied  themselves 
with  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

There  were  no  football  grounds  for  the  officers,  but,  as  the 
north-east  side  of  Flotta  had  been  placed  at  their  entire  disposal 
work  was  begun  a few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow  on  the  laying  out  of  a golf  course,  in  spite  of  the  formid- 
able preliminary  labour  required. 

The  work  was  divided  up  between  squadrons  and  ships  and 
in  the  summer  of  1915,  when  I first  came  to  Scapa  Flow,  the  place 
had  developed  into  a regular  club,  not  only  for  the  younger  officers, 
but  also  for  commanding  and  flag  officers  of  the  various  divisions. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  the  golf  course  on  Flotta  was  already 
in  use  on  fine  days,  and  often  more  than  a hundred  officers  would 
be  playing  there.  In  1918,  when  I visited  the  island  for  the  last 
time,  I saw  that  extensive  improvements  had  been  begun  which 
would  still  require  considerable  time  to  complete. 

I had  already  been  on  board  our  Flagship,  H.M.S.  Marlborough, 
once  at  Cromarty,  when  I went  to  call  on  Vice-Admiral  Burney, 
commanding  our  squadron.  On  that  occasion  I had  no  time 
to  inspect  the  ship  closely  and  was  therefore  pleased  when, 
shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Scapa  Flow,  the  Admiral  invited 
me  to  lunch. 

With  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  a slight  difference  in  age 
is  very  noticeable,  as  the  type  is  still  comparatively  modern,  and 
so  developing  quickly.  The  Marlborough,  therefore,  in  many 
respects  marked  an  advance  on  the  Hercules. 

At  lunch  I sat  next  to  Admiral  Burney,  who  in  the  Fleet  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a typical  sea-dog  of  the  old  school.  As 
he  had  a cold  and  was  hoarse,  he  did  not  talk  much.  I there- 
fore talked  a good  deal  with  my  other  neighbour,  Captain  Grant, 
commanding  the  Marlborough  and  Senior  Staff  Officer  of  the 
squadron.  He  related  to  me  many  characteristic  incidents  and 
details  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  new  base. 

Scapa  Flow  provided  an  excellent  theatre  for  all  possible  kinds 
of  practice  exercises.  The  anchorage  formed  an  almost  perfect 
square, . eight  miles  by  six,  in  which  not  only  single  ships,  but 
whole  divisions,  had  room  for  gunnery  practice  with  secondary 
and  light  armament,  tactical  evolutions,  and  anti-submarine 
practice.  Further,  deck  officers  in  new  ships  could  be  given 
practical  instruction  in  blindfold  navigation  by  divisions  at  night. 
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which  in  the  Fleet  was  known  as  " nursing,”  for  the  first  attempts 
of  a new  ship  which  had  just  joined  the  Fleet  had  to  be  watched 
and  practised  like  the  first  steps  of  a child. 

To  find  room  for  all  this  in  Scapa  Flow  called  for  good  organis- 
ation ; i.e.  the  careful  planning  and  meticulous  following  of 
all  instructions  issued.  I soon  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  the  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Fleet,  who  were  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  entire 
force,  were  fully  equal  to  their  task.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  Sir  John  Jellicoe  received  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Scapa,  for 
it  was  there  that  the  training  of  the  whole  Grand  Fleet  for  the 
coming  battle  with  the  enemy  went  on.  This  training  was  carried 
through,  not  only  with  the  systematic  thoroughness,  industry 
and  endurance  characteristic  of  the  British,  but  also  undoubtedly 
with  great  efficiency  of  organisation  ; an  efficiency  which  showed 
itself  especially  in  the  way  individual  initiative  was  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means. 

I shall  return  to  this  point  later,  and  will  for  the  moment  turn 
to  a description  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  sports  and  recreations 
practised  in  the  Fleet.  As  the  surrounding  islands  offered  nothing 
at  all  in  the  way  of  diversion,  sport  played  an  important  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  morale  among  both 
officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet. 

In  June  1915,  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Scapa  Flow,  a boxing 
contest  took  place  on  Flotta  for  the  Championship  of  the  Fleet. 

Training  in  boxing  went  on  in  the  Fleet  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  tournament  itself  occupied  in  all  between  one  and  two 
months,  for  first  of  all  each  ship  had  to  select  its  best  represent- 
atives for  the  different  classes,  from  among  whom  were  chosen 
representatives  of  flotillas  and  divisions.  Bouts  between  these 
then  took  place  in  preparation  for  the  Squadron  Championships. 
The  final  was  between  Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron 
and  the  Battle  Fleet  of  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

Run  on  these  lines,  boxing  held  the  interest  of  all,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  all  officers  and  men  off  duty  should  want  to 
watch  the  contests.  As  the  personnel  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
over  60,000  strong,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  difficulty  the 
mere  arrangement  of  the  arena  presented.  “ Difficulties  are  there 
to  be  overcome,”  the  English  rightly  say,  and  with  the  Grand 
Fleet  I had  many  opportunities  of  finding  out  that  this  was  not 
merely  a phrase. 

During  the  following  years  I twice  witnessed  contests  of  this 
kind,  both  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  In  the  latter  case  two 
ships  would  be  made  fast  side  by  side,  and  the  decks,  bridges, 
masts,  and  even  the  funnels  had  to  provide  positions  of  varying 
comfort  for  the  spectators,  who  at  such  times  were  not  exacting. 
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Among  official  summer  sports  pulling  and  sailing  held  first 
place,  the  ships’  own  boats  being  used.  Without  going  into  details, 
I will  merely  mention  that  here  too  the  spirit  of  competition 
aroused  by  their  organisation  made  them  interesting  to  both 
officers  and  men  ; for  delight  in  competitive  contests  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  preparation 
for  these  regattas  went  on  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  bad  weather  set  in,  the  contests  between  the  different 
crews  were  held. 

An  important  difference  between  boxing  and  pulling  lay  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  latter  sport  a much  greater  proportion  of  the 
Fleet’s  personnel  were  mobilised,  since  the  races  were  not  confined 
to  small  boats,  such  as  pairs  and  fours  ; there  were  also  races 
for  the  larger  cutters  and  heavy  boats,  with  fourteen,  sixteen, 
and  eighteen  men  at  the  oars. 

Sailing  was  especially  practised  by  the  young  officers  and 
midshipmen. 

Apart  from  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  footballers, 
hardly  any  of  the  men  ever  went  ashore  at  Scapa  Flow.  This 
did  not  surprise  me,  as  the  islands  nearest  to  the  anchorage — 
Flotta,  Fara  and  a few  others — were  practically  uninhabited, 
and  the  only  town  of  the  island  group,  Kirkwall,  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roadstead  on  the  north  shore.  Even  the 
officers  visited  the  town  only  occasionally,  when  a ship  on  special 
duty  happened  to  be  spending  a few  days  off  the  north  shore 
without  returning  to  her  normal  anchorage  at  night. 

• ••••••a 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  men  should  need  something 
to  distract  them  on  board  ship.  Stage  performances  of  all  kinds 
were  particularly  in  favour.  There  was  a great  liking  for  cine- 
matograph shows,  for  which  nearly  every  big  ship  possessed  an 
apparatus.  The  films  were  sent  from  London  and  circulated 
through  the  Fleet. 

Plays,  in  which  officers  and  men  took  part  together,  ran  the 
cinema  very  close  in  popularity. 

Concerts  by  the  ships’  bands,  assisted  by  amateurs,  also  con 
stituted  an  important  part  of  the  amusement  programme. 


Reading  as  a pastime  took  a comparatively  subordinate  position, 
although  in  the  large  ships  the  reading-rooms  contained  news- 
papers of  every  kind,  and  books  could  be  borrowed  from  the  library 
in  charge  of  the  ship’s  chaplain.  After  strenuous  labour  in  the 
boiler-room,  or  four  hours’  watch  on  deck,  an  ordinary  seaman  can 
hardly  feel  inclined  to  read,  especially  to  the  accompaniment  of 
constant  bugle-calls,  “ pipes,”  and  other  noises  reminiscent  of  duty. 
The  reading-room  was  therefore  chiefly  used  for  writing  letters 
Cf 
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to  relatives  and  friends,  and,  at  most,  for  reading  the  papers, 
among  which  the  illustrated  publications  like  the  Daily  Mirror, 
Daily  Sketch,  and  Sunday  Pictorial,  were  favourites  in  the  order 
given.  They  provided  the  substitute  for  literature  as  the  films 
did  for  real  acting. 

In  all  ships  there  were  also  officers’  libraries. 


On  board  the  larger  ships,  including  the  light  cruisers  and 
flotilla  leaders,  there  were  billiard-tables,  the  feet  of  which  could 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  special  wooden  screws,  so  that  they  could 
be  made  level  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  ship  at  the  time. 
The  Hercules  had  acquired  one  of  these  tables  from  London  shortly 
before  my  arrival.  It  was  put  up  in  the  reading-room  adjoining 
the  officers’  mess,  and  in  the  summer  of  1915  it  was  seldom  out 
of  use  during  off-duty  hours,  offering  as  it  did  a fresh  possibility 
of  distraction. 

All  games,  without  exception,  stopped  at  10  p.m.  Then  the 
petty  officer  of  the  watch  went  the  round  of  the  ship,  turned  off 
all  lights,  and  closed  all  the  messes  except  the  reading-room, 
where  a small  lamp  was  left  burning  for  the  use  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch.  Special  regulations  prevented  games  from 
encroaching  on  duty,  and  kept  sport  within  its  proper  bounds  ; 
even  cards,  which  in  some  squadrons  were  entirely  forbidden  as 
tending  to  encourage  gambling,  did  not  arouse  discord. 


Our  cruises  were  either  to  carry  out  some  fixed  plan,  particu- 
larly gunnery  practice,  tactical  exercises  and  evolutions,  or  were 
of  an  accidental  nature  connected  with  the  general  strategy  of 
the  Admiralty  or  the  movements  of  the  enemy  Fleet.  The  first 
took  place  comparatively  often,  several  times  a month,  and  varied 
in  duration  from  a few  hours  to  two  or  three  days.  The  other 
kind  took  place  much  less  frequently  and  usually  occupied  a 
longer  period. 

In  the  first  half  of  July  the  whole  Fleet  put  to  sea  on  big  scale 
manoeuvres.  Even  the  naval  aircraft  took  part  in  these  exercises, 
which  included,  among  other  things,  night-firing  and  towing  of 
large  ships.  These  manoeuvres  were  carried  out  in  the  area 
between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  and  gave  me  my  first 
opportunity  of  seeing  aircraft  co-operating  in  Fleet  exercises. 
The  Grand  Fleet  had  a special  mother  ship  for  aircraft,  the 
Campania , an  old  ocean  liner. 


At  the  end  of  July  the  Archbishop  of  York  paid  a visit  to  the 
Fleet.  He  administered  the  Sacrament  on  board  most  of  the 
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big  ships  to  officers  and  men,  and  held  a great  mass  service  on  the 
beach  of  Flotta,  where  a special  platform  and  a number  of  benches 
were  fixed  for  the  purpose.  He  was  a splendid  preacher,  and 
obviously  inspired  by  the  unusual  surroundings.  The  Fleet  lay 
in  all  its  stately  majesty  against  a background  of  sky  and  sea, 
while  around  him  on  the  rocks  stood  a congregation  of  thousands 
of  earnest  men.  The  brilliant  sermon  was  a greeting  from  the 
Motherland  to  her  beloved  sons,  and  her  strongest  shield,  the 
Grand  Fleet,  shrouded  in  mysterious  silence  but  faithful  and 
ready.  The  Archbishop  concluded  by  reading  a letter  from  the 
King  to  the  Fleet,  and  several  other  letters  which  had  been 
specially  written  for  his  visit  by  different  people  all  over  the 
country.  Many  officers  and  men  felt  their  eyes  grow  moist,  and 
the  Archbishop’s  voice  trembled  with  suppressed  emotion.  The 
solemn  atmosphere  of  this  moment  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present. 

The  same  evening  a dinner  was  given  on  board  the  Marlborough, 
to  which  I was  invited.  Apart  from  the  guest  of  the  evening,  the 
Archbishop,  his  staff  and  a few  Admirals,  those  present  were 
all  officers  commanding  ships  or  senior  officers  of  the  Admiral's 
staff.  The  Archbishop  was  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
gentleman,  who  had  a remarkably  animating  effect  on  the  rather 
dreary  and  monotonous  company  we  old  seamen  are  wont  to 
form. 

During  the  dinner,  which,  as  usual,  was  served  very  quickly, 
a Captain  related  that  a representative  of  the  Japanese  Fleet, 
who  had  been  attached  to  his  ship  and  had  recently  left,  had  pre- 
sented him,  as  a souvenir,  with  an  outfit  of  Japanese  fighting 
equipment,  consisting  of  two  long,  fairly  thick  bamboo  sticks, 
gloves,  breast-armour  and  masks.  His  announcement  aroused 
so  much  interest  that  the  things  were  at  once  fetched  on  board 
the  flagship  and  shown  to  the  guests  during  dessert.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  The  English  sporting  instinct  was  so  strongly 
aroused  that  it  was  decided  to  try  the  bamboo  sticks  at  once. 
The  dinner-table  was  immediately  cleared  and  moved  out  of  the 
spacious  Admiral’s  mess,  and  two  senior  officers,  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot  and  Captain  FitzHerbert,  donned  the 
Japanese  armour.  Both  men  were  enthusiastic  athletes,  short 
of  stature  but  lean  and  sinewy,  and  bore  a certain  resemblance 
to  one  another — not  so  much  in  face  as  in  figure.  The  fight  began 
with  youthful  ardour  and  was  carried  on  much  longer  than  I 
should  have  expected  considering  the  age  of  the  two  opponents, 
both  of  whom  were  over  fifty.  I was  told  that  from  their  school- 
days they  had  vied  with  one  another  in  all  kinds  of  sport.  The 
year  before  they  had  run  a race,  and  this  year  intended  to  ipeasure 
their  skill  at  motor-cycling. 
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During  the  duel  I could  not  suppress  a certain  anxiety,  now  for 
one,  now  for  the  other  ; so  eagerly  and  powerfully  did  they  swing 
the  heavy  bamboo  staves.  I remember  that  I even  tried  to 
separate  them,  as  I was  afraid  the  game  would  go  too  far.  I was, 
however,  at  once  pulled  away  again,  and  the  struggle  went  on 
until  one  of  the  duellists  was  obviously  beaten. 

Eleven  months  later  the  victor  of  the  duel,  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
went  down  with  his  cruiser,  the  Defence,  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
when  with  the  same  eagerness  he  refused  to  yield  when  the  German 
cruisers  drove  him  under  the  fire  of  the  battleships.  The  other, 
Captain  FitzHerbert,  was  promoted  Rear-Admiral,  and  soon  after 
took  charge  of  the  mine  defences  of  the  English  coast. 


On  the  7th  July  King  George  V came  to  Scapa  Flow.  He  was 
brought  from  Thurso  in  the  destroyer  Oak,  with  an  escort  of  other 
destroyers.  We  had  been  warned  beforehand  of  His  Majesty's 
proposed  visit  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  possibility  of  arranging 
to  give  the  visit  a ceremonial  character  was  not  for  a moment 
entertained. 

The  King  knew  almost  all  the  admirals  and  senior  officers  per- 
sonally from  the  time  when,  as  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
later  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  served  with  the  Fleet.  During 
his  two  days’  visit  he  held  no  general  review  of  the  divisions,  but 
confined  himself  to  visiting  the  flagships,  where  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  ships’  companies  of  the  various  squadrons 
and  flotillas  were  presented  to  him.  The  men  marched  past  in 
file,  saluted,  and  immediately  returned  to  their  own  ships.  There 
was  no  ceremony,  acclamation,  speeches,  or  cheering,  for  it  is  a 
tradition  in  the  English  Fleet  that  flag  officers  hardly  ever 
make  speeches  in  front  of  the  men. 

His  Majesty  also  visited  hospital  ships  and  other  auxiliary  craft, 
and  inspected  the  shore-batteries,  net-barriers  at  the  entrances 
to  the  roadstead  together  with  the  vessels  serving  them,  destroyer 
flotillas,  and  other  units. 

During  the  visit  the  Admiral  lunched  with  the  King  in  the  Fleet 
Flagship,  and  took  tea  with  him  in  the  different  squadron  flagships. 
I was  twice  invited  to  the  royal  table  and,  after  one  luncheon, 
His  Majesty  granted  me  a private  audience  in  the  cabin  of  the  Fleet 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  King  asked  me  in  what  manner  England  with  her  Fleet 
could  help  her  ally,  Russia,  on  the  east  front.  I replied  that  this 
could  be  done  indirectly  by  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  and  directly  by  the  dispatch  of  at 
least  a few  submarines  to  the  Baltic,  where,  moreover,  they  would 
find  a more  favourable  sphere  of  operations  than  in  any  of  the 
other  theatres  of  war. 
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To  my  first  suggestion  the  King  replied  that  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  coast  by  the  Grand  Fleet  involved  a very  serious  risk,  as 
the  Fleet  would  have  to  expect  attack  from  German  submarines 
and  torpedo-boats,  whose  main  task  at  the  moment  was  war 
of  attrition  on  the  British  fighting  power  at  sea,  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  the  German  Fleet. 

On  the  other  hand,  His  Majesty  showed  much  sympathy  with 
my  second  suggestion  and,  after  we  had  discussed  this  possibility 
from  different  points  of  view,  the  King  said  he  was  sure  that  during 
that  summer  or  autumn  it  could  be  made  possible  to  dispatch  at 
least  four  submarines. 

The  vessels  were  actually  sent  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
True,  one  of  them  was  lost  on  the  way  in  the  Oresund,  where  it 
ran  aground,  and  was  then  destroyed  by  gunfire  from  German 
torpedo-boats  ; but  the  three  others  arrived  safely  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  afterwards  operated  with  success  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war  in  all  parts  of  the  Baltic. 

The  King  had  therefore  kept  his  promise  well  in  mind,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  sending  of  submarines  involved ; 
for  at  that  time  they  were  still  in  an  early  stage  of  development, 
with  a very  limited  radius  of  action,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  a distant 
theatre  of  war  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  enemy  mine- 
barriers  and  other  obstacles. 

During  the  audience  we  sat  in  the  comfortable  cabin  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet.  The  Admiral  himself  joined 
us  towards  the  end  of  the  conversation.  The  King  was  very 
popular  in  the  Fleet  by  reason  of  his  twenty  years’  naval  service, 
during  which  he  had  passed  through  every  grade  of  rank,  and  his 
manner  at  inspections  and  at  table  was  very  simple  and  free  from 
all  official  formality.  For  the  period  of  the  war  he  had  renounced 
the  drinking  of  alcohol  and  drank  only  water,  an  example  which 
many  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  followed.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  remaining  officers,  young  or  old,  from  drinking 
their  glass  of  wine  or  whisky  at  will.  In  this  connection  I must  men- 
tion that  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  with  the  Grand  Fleet  I cannot 
remember  a single  drinking-bout  of  any  importance,  and  only  one 
small  private  party  which  resulted  in  the  intoxication  of  one  of 
the  guests. 

A year  after  the  audience,  when  I waited  on  His  Majesty  in 
Buckingham  Palace  to  have  the  Order  of  the  Bath  conferred,  I took 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
submarines  to  the  Baltic.  I had  the  impression  that  the  King  was 
a little  embarrassed  when  he  replied  that  I might  have  expected 
more  perhaps,  but  that  England’s  naval  strategy  depended  on 
many  factors,  among  which  the  personal  wishes  of  the  King  could 
not  be  allowed  to  play  a decisive  part. 
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During  the  summer  of  1915  many  actions  were  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scapa  Flow  and  the  other  northern  bases  of  the 
British  Fleet  between  reconnoitring  ships,  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers  on  the  one  side  and  German  submarines  on  the  other. 
Although,  after  several  vain  attempts,  the  latter  realised  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  base  itself,  they  were  always 
lying  in  wait  when  the  Fleet  returned  from  its  various  exercises, 
or,  at  the  least,  tried  to  sow  the  channels  with  mines. 

All  secret  reports  of  submarine  fights  were  published  in  the 
Admiralty’s  weekly  review,  which  was  distributed  to  all  admirals 
and  commanding  officers  and  usually  did  not  reach  the  Fleet  until 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  event,  when  it  was  often  already 
known. 

As  a rule  such  things  were  spoken  of  little,  and  I had  myself 
many  opportunities  of  observing  how  seldom  reports  on  these 
matters  were  spread  from  ship  to  ship. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  the  German  mine-layer  Meteor 
sowed  a considerable  mine-field  off  Moray  Firth  and  sank  our 
outpost  ship,  the  Ramsay.  On  her  return  to  the  Heligoland  Bight 
the  Meteor  fell  in  with  several  of  our  light  cruisers,  which  sank  her. 
The  following  day  the  destroyer  Lynx  ran  foul  of  this  mine-field, 
which  as  we  had  learned  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  was 
sunk. 

In  late  autumn,  when  heavy  storms  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
communication  with  the  shore  was  often  interrupted  for  a whole 
week  or  longer.  In  such  cases  the  battleships  took  in  all  boats, 
and  only  the  trawlers  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  squadron  con- 
tinued to  ply,  carrying  the  post,  dispatches,  etc.  At  night  a 
second  anchor  was  dropped  and  the  ships  often  lay  under  steam. 

In  such  weather  it  was  naturally  very  unpleasant  at  sea.  The 
destroyers  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  squadron,  and  were  sent 
back  to  the  base  to  avoid  too  great  a reduction  of  speed.  Not 
only  the  destroyers,  but  even  larger  vessels,  such  as  the  older  ships 
of  the  line,  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  superstructure  in  the  aston- 
ishingly heavy  seas.  At  the  beginning  of  November  three  older 
battleships  ran  into  Scapa  Flow,  one  of  which,  the  Albemarle , 
had  had  her  entire  bridge  swept  away,  together  with  the  personnel 
who  were  on  it  at  the  time,  among  whom  was  the  Captain,  by 
a wave  breaking  over  her  in  the  Pentland  Firth.  Part  of  the 
wreckage  of  the  bridge  fell  on  the  upper  deck,  and  with  it  the 
Captain  and  one  or  two  men  ; the  rest  were  lost  overboard. 

Smaller  craft  were,  of  course,  more  liable  to  such  damage,  so 
that  life  on  board  these  in  autumn  and  winter  involved  much 
hardship.  When,  therefore,  a squadron,  or  the  Fleet,  entered 
Scapa  Flow,  destroyers  escorting  the  squadrons  used  to  make 
fast  to  the  stern  of  the  ships  of  the  line  for  protection.  Officers 
and  crews  of  the  big  ships  then  did  their  best  for  them,  helped 
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them  with  their  duties,  gave  officers  and  men  in  the  destroyers 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  invited  them  to  dinner  and  lunch. 

Such  close  relationship  was  of  advantage  to  both  large  and 
small  ships  of  the  Fleet,  in  which,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  service,  great  differences  were  unavoidable.  Officers  and  men 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  one  another  and  exchang- 
ing experiences. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Scapa  Flow,  as  well  as  Pentland  Firth 
and  the  neighbouring  firths,  was  almost  completely  tideless. 
The  Atlantic  tide  seems  to  pass  the  Orkneys  by.  The  current, 
so  strong  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  island  group,  was  quite  unim- 
portant within.  Clinton  Baker  often  said  in  jest  that  commanding 
officers  would  soon  lose  the  art  of  anchoring  in  other  English 
harbours  where  the  tide  is  such  an  important  factor. 

Although  Scapa  Flow  was  free  from  current,  strong  winds 
whipped  up  such  a sea  in  the  roadstead  that  even  powerful  picket- 
boats  were  unable  to  make  headway  against  it,  and  sometimes 
men  were  washed  overboard  and  large  boats  capsized. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A VISIT  TO  LONDON 

A floating  base — A storm  in  the  Pentland  Firth — Mr.  Cecil  Beck,  Admiralty 
messenger' — Property  owners — The  Moray  Firth  valley — My  quarters  in  London 
— Clinton  Baker’s  family  residence — Life  in  London — Dr.  Hagberg- Wright — 
Clubs — Reflections  on  the  policy  and  strategy  of  the  Allies — Work  on  a 
memorandum — Admiral  Rusin — Christmas  in  London  1915. 

In  November  1915  the  Hercules  was  to  proceed  to  a port  in  the 
South  of  England,  as  it  was  her  turn  for  docking.  Ships  of  the 
line  have  to  dock  once  a year  for  the  cleaning  of  their  bottoms, 
which  fairly  quickly  become  covered  with  such  a mass  of  barnacles 
and  sea-weed  that  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  noticeably  reduced. 
While  the  ship  is  in  dock  all  repairs  to  the  structure  and  engines 
are  carried  out,  and  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  that 
have  meanwhile  been  adopted  are  fitted.  According  to  a firmly 
established  principle,  all  this  work  had  to  be  completed  within 
a month,  during  which  the  officers  and  men  were  given  leave  in 
batches. 

When  it  was  decided  that  our  ship  was  to  be  docked,  I took  my 
leave  at  the  beginning  of  November  and  travelled  to  London. 
Our  communication  with  the  capital  was  so  arranged  that  on 
leaving  Scapa  Flow  one  was  given  a pass  from  one’s  ship  which 
had  to  be  shown  on  board  our  so-called  floating-base,  the  old 
frigate  Imperieuse.  This  vessel  formed  a base  for  incoming  and 
outgoing  fishing-craft,  passenger  steamers,  post  ships,  etc.  Between 
decks  was  full  of  packages,  and  here  the  post  for  the  Grand  Fleet 
was  sorted. 

At  11  p.m.  my  picket-boat  came  alongside  the  Imperieuse, 
where  work  was  still  going  on  at  full  pressure.  On  deck  one  could 
hear  a perfect  hubbub  of  bugle-calls,  shouts  of  command,  noise 
of  packages  being  moved  about,  etc.  Not  a single  man  had  turned 
in.  The  ship’s  Commander,  who  was  standing  near  the  companion- 
ladder,  noticed  me,  and  offered  to  take  me  to  the  Captain.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  told  him  that  I did  not  wish  to 
cause  trouble.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  when  the  boat  for 
Scotland  left,  he  replied  : " At  five  in  the  morning,”  adding  that  the 
Captain  had  already  been  warned  of  my  arrival  by  signal,  so  that 
he  was  expecting  me  and  had  had  a berth  made  ready  for  me. 
After  a hurried  toilet  in  my  cabin  I went  to  find  the  Captain,  and 
spent  an  hour  with  him  over  a glass  of  wine  and  a good  cigar. 
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Captain  Chalmers  explained  to  me  at  length  the  arrangements 
for  forwarding  mails  and  passengers  to  England.  A mail-train 
from  London  and  the  southern  ports  ran  daily  into  Thurso,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Scotland.  Transport  between  the  station  and 
the  boat  was  by  motor,  after  which  came  a short  sea  passage  across 
the  Pentland  Firth.  Traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  was  carried 
on  in  a similar  way.  The  journey  from  Thurso  to  London  took 
about  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  whole  journey  from  Scapa  Flow 
to  London,  including  a night  on  board  the  frigate,  might  be 
reckoned  at  thirty-six  hours.  Work  in  the  floating  base  went  on 
until  about  midnight,  and  began  again  at  four  in  the  morning. 
The  whole  ship’s  company  and  most  of  the  officers  belonged  to 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  only  the  Captain,  the  Commander,  and 
two  deck  officers  belonging  to  the  regular  Navy. 

On  my  way  to  my  cabin,  after  I had  taken  leave  of  the  Captain, 
I met  the  Commander  again,  and  he  insisted  that  I should  visit 
the  wardroom.  There  I found  a dozen  officers  en  route  to  or  from 
the  Fleet,  wearing  overcoats  or  wet  waterproofs  (it  rained  hard 
all  that  night).  They  were  grouped  on  sofas  and  armchairs  round 
the  usual  iron  stove,  and  there,  for  lack  of  other  space,  they  had 
to  pass  the  night. 

I had  to  drink  a glass  of  whisky  with  the  Commander,  who  was 
constantly  interrupted  to  attend  to  signals  and  other  duties. 

My  suggestion  that  one  or  more  of  the  officers  present  should 
share  my  cabin  at  once  called  forth  vigorous  protests.  “ Your 
rank  entitles  you  to  a separate  cabin,”  said  the  Commander. 
“ Besides,  we  have  had  instructions  by  signal  from  the  Fleet  Staff. 
A special  cabin  will  also  be  reserved  for  you  in  the  boat,”  he 
added,  smiling. 

When  I went  along  between-decks  the  mail  had  already  been 
sorted.  Some  seamen  were  swabbing  the  deck.  Sailors  travelling 
one  way  or  the  other  were  sleeping  on  tarpaulins  and  mattresses, 
covered  with  their  coats. 

I went  to  sleep  at  once,  and  was  awakened  a few  hours  later 
by  the  boat  coming  alongside.  She  was  a steamer  of  quite  1,000 
tons,  very  strongly  built  and  capable  of  fifteen  knots.  As  she 
did  not  come  alongside  until  5 a.m.  I had  only  just  time  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  Commander,  who  came  to  see  me  off,  and  who  had 

already  had  my  luggage  taken  aboard. 

• ••••••• 

In  the  firth  a heavy  sea  was  running,  the  wind  being  contrary 
to  the  tide.  Our  ship  buried  her  nose  in  the  waves  and  pitched 
like  a buoy,  while  the  spray  swept  over  the  bridge.  In  spite  of  the 
dirty  weather  and  strong  north-westerly  gale,  we  met  a few  patrol- 
ling trawlers  escorted  by  a destroyer,  which  did  not  ride  the  sea 
as  well  as  our  own  ship  and  yet  scorned  to  take  shelter  in  the 
lee  of  the  islands. 
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The  crossing  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  at  7 a.m.  we  ran  into 
the  remote  little  fishing  port  of  Thurso,  which  from  the  distance 
can  scarcely  be  seen  between  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Scottish  coast. 
Only  a small  stone  lighthouse  painted  white,  and  a wall  of  the 
same  colour  stretching  for  two  or  three  miles  like  a long  ribbon 
from  the  harbour  to  the  little  town  and  railway  station,  showed 
up  distinctly  against  the  green  background  of  the  hills  and  fields. 

In  the  port  several  passenger  and  baggage  motors  were  awaiting 
us  under  a high  wooden  shed. 

As  at  the  floating  base,  the  trans-shipment  was  carried  out 
without  delay  or  fuss,  and  also  without  unnecessary  formality. 
Each  traveller  signed  his  name  in  a book  on  board  the  steamer 
and  received  a brass  token,  which  he  gave  up  on  landing  at  Thurso. 
That  was  all  that  return  from  the  mysterious  base  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  required.  And  yet  the  English  newspapers  produced  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about  this  base  ; amongst  others  that 
no  one  could  travel  to  or  from  it  without  being  searched  from  head 
to  foot,  interrogated,  and  possibly  required  to  receive  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

It  may  have  been  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  English 
are  opposed  to  unnecessary  formalities,  which  are  notoriously  no 
guarantee  of  efficiency.  Once  everything  was  organised,  once 
the  senior  sailors  and  marines  on  duty  there  had  learned  their 
job  and  what  was  most  important,  had  had  some  practice  in 
judging  those  who  passed  through,  all  superfluous  formalities 
were  dispensed  with. 

When  I returned  from  London  at  the  end  of  December,  I made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  marine  picket  at 
Thurso,  who  explained  to  me  how  this  task  of  considerable 
difficulty  had  been  mastered,  and  described  to  me  some  of  the 
details  of  its  organisation.  Here  again  I saw  how  the  English 
always  try  to  simplify  difficult  problems,  and  manage  to  do  so 
without  affecting  the  business  in  hand. 


In  the  train  which  was  waiting  for  us  when  our  car  arrived 
at  the  station,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cecil  Beck,  M.P., 
a so-called  “ Admiralty  Messenger,”  who  travelled  with  secret 
dispatches  between  the  Admiralty  in  London  and  the  Fleet  bases. 

As  we  sat  in  our  comfortable  but  cold  compartment,  I discussed 
with  Mr.  Beck,  among  other  things,  the  English  land  question. 
I was  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  deserted  farms  we  passed. 

Mr.  Beck  explained  that  this  disquieting  phenomenon  was 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  old-established  landed  gentry,  but 
was  also  a result  of  the  philistine  mania  of  the  middle  classes 
for  imitating  them.  When  a member  of  the  middle  classes  has 
made  a fortune,  he  buys  or  leases  an  estate,  and  begins  his 
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activities  as  a landowner  by  building  a “ castle,"  which  must 
of  necessity  possess  an  “ old  park."  Embellishments  of  all  kinds 
swallow  up  a pile  of  money,  and  the  main  idea  is  to  make  the 
property  as  “ representative  " as  possible,  so  that  it  shall  be 
in  no  way  inferior  to  its  neighbour.  A great  part  of  the  “ forest 
land  ” is  enclosed  for  sporting  purposes,  a number  of  “ beautiful  " 
paths  laid  out  and  if  possible,  a waterfall,  with  an  “ old  water- 
mill," installed  ; but  agriculture  itself  has  to  get  on  as  best  it 
can.  Part  of  the  land,  it  is  true,  is  leased  to  a “ tenant,"  for 
cattle  and  sheep  give  life  to  the  landscape,  but  the  farmers  have 
to  conform  to  special  regulations.  Lest  they  should  disturb  the 
deer  they  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  the  foxes,  hares  and  rabbits, 
which  completely  ruin  the  crops  and  garden  produce.  Swamps 
must  not  be  drained,  as  the  water  is  required  for  the  ornamental 
mill,  which  only  functions  on  special  occasions  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  honoured  guests  of  the  castle. 

Prosperous  manufacturers  and  business  men  have  therefore, 
as  a rule,  no  desire  to  regard  the  land  as  a means  of  production,  but 
rather  as  a plaything.  Consequently  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  English  Midlands,  where  a hundred 
years  ago  excellent  agricultural  land  was  to  be  found,  one  to-day 
comes  across  numbers  of  deserted  farms  and,  at  best,  beautiful  but 
totally  unproductive  parks.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  almost 
a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  for  the  competition  for  land  is  severe  and  the  rents 
high,  whereas  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  low,  for  it  is 
kept  down  by  cheap  importation  from  America  and  England’s 
own  colonies. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  farmers  are  migrating  to  the 
towns  or  emigrating  to  the  colonies.  My  companion  mentioned 
that  the  Government  had  been  considering  these  matters  for  a long 
time,  as  they  lead  to  impoverishment  and  discontent,  but  that 
the  introduction  of  remedies  was  hampered  by  difficulties.  How 
could  a landed  proprietor  be  prevented  from  laying  out  woods 
or  parks  on  what  was  once  arable  land  ? How  could  particular 
farmers  be  protected  from  the  whims  of  the  landlord  without 
infringing  the  sacred  principle  of  free  disposal  of  private  property  ? 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Beck  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  land 
question,  and  believed  that  after  the  war  all  this  would  be  altered. 
I also  heard  it  said  in  the  Fleet  that  large  sections  of  the  British 
public  were  expressing  the  view  that  the  war  would  prove  a great 
boon  for  England,  an  operation  which  would  save  the  middle  classes 
especially  from  succumbing  to  a too  easy  and  frivolous  existence. 

This  view  Mr.  Beck  shared,  thinking  that  the  world  war  would 
be  followed  by  important  changes  for  the  better,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  laws  regulating  landed  property. 
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During  our  conversation  the  train  was  running  alongside  the 
lofty  mountain  range  of  northern  Scotland.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  moors  and  bogs,  among  which  thousands  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  the  half-wild  Scottish  cattle  were  grazing.  Every 
now  and  then  we  caught  a glimpse  of  great  herds  of  deer. 

We  then  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  Moray  Firth,  where 
the  sun  shone  over  the  blue  water,  and  before  us  we  saw  a squadron 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  peacefully  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of 
Invergordon. 

To  a sailor  the  sight  was  both  splendid  and  inspiring.  The 
warships  lay  in  perfect  line,  as  though  standing  stiff  for  a military 
salute.  The  cruisers  lay  in  two  parallel  lines ; the  destroyers 
apart  and  moored  in  pairs.  The  autumn  sun  broke  through  for 
a short  period.  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  it 
had  already  vanished,  and  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 

We  passed  through  Invergordon  and  many  small  towns  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  firth,  which  we  crossed  at  its  western  end,  near 
the  locks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  We  then  cut  across  a narrow 
promontory  of  Scotland  and  reached  Inverness.  On  the  station 
was  the  Senior  Naval  Officer,  a Commander,  R.N.R.,  who  was 
awaiting  me.  My  arrival  had  been  telegraphed  to  him,  and  when 
he  saw  me  in  the  Service  compartment  with  an  Admiralty 
Messenger  he  at  once  gave  me  a pass,  and  had  my  luggage  put 
into  the  Edinburgh  train  which  was  standing  at  another  platform. 

The  Naval  Patrol  maintained  excellent  order  on  Inverness 
station.  The  zone  of  the  Fleet  base  began  here,  so  that  the 
control  of  passengers  and  other  measures  of  security  were  from 
this  point  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty.  This  alteration  had 
been  effected  during  my  stay  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  had  apparently 
had  no  unfavourable  consequences,  for  the  system  remained 
unchanged  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


Late  that  evening  we  reached  London  and,  as  before,  I put 
up  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  a small  but  clean  establishment  in 
Victoria  Street,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  stately  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  attracted  me  to  this 
Hotel ; not  only  by  reason  of  their  rich  memories  of  the  past  and 
their  beautiful  architecture,  but  also  because  of  the  interest  I 
felt  in  the  meeting-place  of  England’s  representatives,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  constitutional  Government  of  the  country,  the 
historic  cradle  of  Europe’s  present  political  system.  Once  more, 
as  also  during  my  subsequent  visits  to  London  which  often  were 
more  protracted  than  I myself  should  have  liked,  I spent  many 
an  evening  in  the  gallery  of  the  House,  listening  to  the  debates, 
following  the  constitutional  struggle  of  the  parties,  and  especially 
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absorbed  in  the  encounters  between  the  elected  representatives 

of  the  people  and  the  members  of  the  Government,  who  are 

answerable  to  Parliament  for  all  their  actions  or  omissions. 

• ••••••• 

I had  undertaken  various  commissions  for  friends  in  the  Fleet, 
and  devoted  the  first  few  days  of  my  stay  in  London  to  carrying 
these  out.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I came  to  know  the  family  of 
Captain  Clinton  Baker,  who  was  at  that  time  unmarried,  although 
nearly  fifty  and  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  his  rank  in  the  Grand 
Fleet.  As  a rule,  the  English  upper  classes  do  not  marry  young, 
and  to  this  the  Navy  offers  no  exception. 

Clinton  Baker’s  elder  brother  lived  on  the  large  ancestral 
estate  about  twenty-five  miles  from  London,  near  the  town  of 
Hertford,  where  he  managed  his  estate  as  squire  of  Bayfordbury. 
He  lived  there  in  a spacious  mansion  with  his  mother,  who  was  over 
seventy. 

The  commission  I had  undertaken  for  my  Captain  took  me  to 
this  estate.  I dined  and  slept  there,  returning  to  London  next 
morning.  Before  dinner,  at  which  I was  the  only  guest,  a little 
incident  occurred  which  is  characteristic  of  English  etiquette. 
As  I was  in  mufti  I had  brought  with  me  a dress-suit  and  dinner- 
jacket.  On  the  station  I was  received  by  my  host  in  person,  who 
drove  me  to  the  house  in  his  car.  On  my  arrival  I was  taken  to 
the  guest-wing,  where  a room  with  a bathroom  adjoining  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  A venerable  “ butler  ” at  once  opened  my 
bag  and  took  out  my  dinner-jacket  suit,  a clean  shirt  and 
other  necessaries,  and  then  went  on  searching  among  my 
things,  apparently  without  finding  what  he  wanted.  When  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  looking  for  he  replied  laconically : 
“ Slippers.”  I said  I was  not  accustomed  to  use  slippers,  and  got 
along  very  well  without  them.  My  reply,  however,  in  no  way 
satisfied  the  major-domo.  He  left  the  room,  and  returned  a few 
minutes  later  with  a pair  of  low  shoes  in  black  patent-leather. 
Then  I realised  that  it  was  not  slippers  he  meant,  but  patent- 
leather  dress-shoes,  such  as  are  worn  in  England  for  dinner  and 
in  the  evening.  The  butler  placed  them  at  my  disposal  with 
considerable  ceremony,  thereby  showing  his  solicitude  for  the 
etiquette  of  the  house.  My  host  also  wore  a dinner-jacket  and 
similar  shoes  to  mine.  His  aged  mother,  who  in  figure  and 
bearing  reminded  me  very  much  of  Queen  Victoria,  appeared  in 
evening  dress. 

After  dinner  I was  shown  over  the  ancient  house,  including 
its  historical  picture-gallery,  which  contained  originals  by 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  and  other  masters.  Next 
morning  I was  able  to  admire  the  unusually  beautiful  old  park 
of  the  estate,  with  its  two-hundred-year-old  cedars  planted  by 
the  ancestors  of  my  host  and  our  Captain. 
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At  the  wish  of  my  host  and  hostess  I visited  the  local  church, 
which  had  also  been  built  by  a Clinton  Baker,  and  attended  a 
service  in  which  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Grand  Fleet  and  H.M.S. 

Hercules  were  frequently  mentioned. 

••••••## 

During  the  seven  months  I had  spent  with  the  Grand  Fleet 
London  had  changed  little.  Military  uniforms  were  constantly 
increasing  in  the  streets  and  khaki  dominated  the  theatres, 
restaurants,  and  especially  the  parks  of  the  town,  where  soldiers 
occasionally  indulged  in  too  great  freedom.  The  lighting  of  the 
streets  and  squares  at  night  was  still  almost  as  in  peacetime. 
Only  a few  shops  had  protected  their  windows  with  boards  or 
shutters.  On  the  fences  of  the  parks,  the  recruiting  posters  for 
General  Kitchener’s  volunteer  army  were  shriller  than  ever. 
Women  were  employed  on  the  buses,  in  the  shops  and 
restaurants,  together  with  old  men  and  boys. 

I noticed  this  particularly  in  my  own  hotel,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  service  was  carried  out  by  young  girls.  Such  men 
as  were  left  huddled  in  the  background  ashamed  not  yet 
having  taken  the  King’s  shilling. 

Public  opinion  was  obviously  uneasy  at  the  lack  of  success 
on  the  land  front  and  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  Press,  in  their 
leading  articles,  called  for  general  conscription  and  other  reforms. 
Attacks  on  the  cumbrous  working  of  the  Government  machine,  due 
to  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
were  also  in  evidence.  The  opinion  was  rife  that  with  a smaller 
number  of  Ministers,  and  plenary  powers  for  the  Cabinet,  more 
would  have  been  done.  As  these  were  the  natural  results  of  a 
protracted  war  I did  not  regard  them  as  symptoms  of  incipient 
nervousness  or  weakening,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  signs  of 
increasing  national  self-consciousness.  The  papers  were  full  of 
suggestions  and  plans  for  reducing  the  services  behind  the  line 
in  favour  of  the  front  itself.  The  workers’  organisations  expressed 
through  their  leaders  their  willingness  to  work  longer  hours  in 
those  factories  whose  products  were  necessary  for  the  front.  In 
the  Cabinet  and  in  both  Houses  a battle  was  being  waged  over  a 
proposed  voluntary  suspension  of  certain  “ constitutional 
guarantees  ” of  the  Parliamentary  system,  with  a view  to 
obtaining  unanimity  and  concentration  of  power  in  their  work 

and  speed  in  carrying  out  adopted  measures. 

• ••••••• 

I spent  my  free  time  chiefly  in  reading,  and  one  of  my 
favourite  resorts  for  this  was  that  treasure-house  of  London, 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  I also  used  another 
library — the  London  Library — and  very  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  its  librarian,  Dr.  E.  Hagberg- Wright,  whom  I gradually 
came  to  know  intimately. 


DR.  E.  HAGBERG-WRIGHT,  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY 
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The  general  outlook,  temperament,  and  whole  personality  of 
this  shrewd,  highly  cultured  and  exceptionally  broad-minded  man 
attracted  me  strongly.  Although  advanced  in  age,  my  friend 
had  preserved  the  mental  freshness  of  youth,  and  was  able  to 
fire  an  idea  he  had  made  his  own  with  all  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
which  as  a rule  is  characteristic  of  youth  alone. 


On  leaving  the  Grand  Fleet  I had  received  introductions  to 
the  oldest  of  the  London  military  clubs,  the  United  Services, 
usually  called  the  “ Senior,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “ Army 
and  Navy  Club,”  which  is  younger  and  therefore  “ Junior.” 
I lunched  several  times  in  the  “ Senior,”  and  read  the  papers 
there  during  the  morning  or  after  lunch.  In  the  evenings,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  we  were  both  free,  I used  to  accompany 
Dr.  Hagberg- Wright  to  his  club,  the  Reform,  the  political  club 
of  the  Liberals,  where  we  often  dined.  After  dinner  we  smoked 
a cigar  or  pipe  in  the  very  peaceful  and  comfortable  smoking- 
room,  or  played  billiards. 

In  this  way  I not  only  obtained  an  insight  into  club  life,  which 
is  a very  important  social  factor  in  London  of  to-day,  but  was 
able  to  enjoy  over  a cup  of  coffee  the  company  of  politicians  of 
different  parties,  ranging  from  important  members  of  the  literary 
and  journalistic  professions  to  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
celebrated  ministers. 


In  this  way  my  fortnight’s  leave  passed  very  quickly,  and  I 
was  already  beginning  to  prepare  for  my  departure  when  I 
received  orders  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Chief  of  the  Russian 
Naval  General  Staff,  who  had  just  left  Petrograd. 

The  beginning  of  these  memoirs  will  have  shown  that  Admiral 
Rusin  was  not  one  of  my  friends  or  well-wishers.  This  order, 
therefore,  did  not  give  me  any  particular  pleasure.  Moreover, 
as  far  as  I could  judge  from  letters  I had  received,  the  increased 
alertness  and  vigour  which  was  apparent  in  the  country  had 
communicated  itself  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  I was  therefore  expect- 
ing a departure  from  the  recent  naval  strategy  in  the  direction 
of  a more  offensive  policy. 

I admit  that  I had  always  regarded  the  success  of  the  " wait 
and  see  ” strategy  as  doubtful.  For  this  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  time,  Asquith,  was  held  particularly  responsible.  In  politics 
such  a principle  may  be  very  justifiable,  but  the  general  history 
of  war  condemns  it,  and  in  this  respect  I shared  the  view  of  that 
section  of  English  public  opinion  which  called  for  greater  activity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  took  their  stand 
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chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  Allies  commanded  greater  re- 
sources than  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  consequently  time  was 
working  in  favour  of  the  Entente.  They  also  averred  that  a 
modern  war  could  not  be  won  by  victory  on  the  battle-field,  and 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  the  goal  consisted  in 
waiting  for  the  material  resources  of  the  enemy  to  exhaust  them- 
selves. 

Given  this  point  of  view,  the  distant  blockade  was  the  correct 
strategy,  and  the  powerful  fleets  of  the  Allies  did  not  require  to 
leave  their  bases  unless  some  compelling  need  arose. 

I could  not  bring  myself  to  favour  such  a standpoint.  To  me 
the  distant  blockade  as  the  chief  weapon  of  naval  strategy  seemed 
both  cruel  and  iniquitous.  Cruel,  because  thereby  the  civil 
population — women,  children,  and  old  people — had  to  suffer,  and 
doubtless  even  more  than  the  enemy  armies.  Iniquitous,  in 
that  it  was  contrary  to  international  law  and  what  had  generally 
been  regarded  as  legitimate  in  former  wars. 

But  from  the  military  standpoint  too,  I regarded  a strategy 
which  aimed  at  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  the 
blockade  alone  as  erroneous.  It  was  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
military  principle  that  the  full  strength  of  a nation  should  be 
concentrated  upon  attaining  the  main  objective  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  forcing  its  will  upon  the  enemy. 

At  sea  the  blockade  has  always  been  employed  as  one  of  the 
possible  methods  of  attack.  In  earlier  wars,  however,  the  stronger 
fleet  did  not  blockade  the  enemy  coast  in  order  to  exhaust  the 
civil  population  of  the  enemy  country,  but  to  compel  its  fleet  to 
leave  the  security  of  its  bases  and  fight  the  blockading  fleet  in  the 
open  sea. 

Between  these  two  different  methods  of  waging  war  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  which  is  especially  obvious  when  the  stipu- 
lations of  international  law  with  regard  to  blockade  are  considered. 
These  stipulations  designate  as  contraband  of  war  which  may  be 
cut  off  by  blockade  of  a coast,  weapons,  raw  materials,  and  products 
intended  for  war  purposes,  including  fuel  and  all  foodstuffs  in- 
tended for  the  maintenance  of  the  enemy’s  armed  forces.  All 
other  raw  materials  and  provisions,  not  specially  intended  for  the 
enemy’s  fleet  and  army  but  shipped  to  enemy  ports  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  civil  population,  were  not,  before  the  world  war  and 
even  in  its  early  stages,  reckoned  as  contraband.  These,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  seized  on  the  open  sea,  least  of  all  when 
sailing  under  a neutral  flag  in  ships  which  were  not  the  property 
of  the  belligerents. 

What  makes  war  so  cruel  is  that  it  proclaims  the  doctrine  that 
Might  is  Right,  denies  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  justice, 
and  encourages  both  sides  towards  continual  infringements  of 
justice,  regardless  of  the  assurances,  treaties,  and  traditions  of 
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peace  time.  Truly  did  the  old  Romans  say  : “ Law  is  silent 
while  the  sword  speaks." 

Just  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  Germany  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  was  assured  by  treaty,  so  the  Allies, 
soon  after  the  opening  of  hostilities,  began  to  infringe  th^  rules 
of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war,  although  these  had  held  in 
international  law  for  more  than  a hundred  years. 

Gradually  coal,  oil  and  other  fuels,  cellulose  and  other  raw 
material  which  could,  if  necessary,  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  and  finally  foodstuffs,  came  to  be,  if  not  officially 
regarded  as  contraband,  at  any  rate  treated  as  such  in  practice. 

The  chief  stipulation  which,  according  to  international  law, 
applies  to  any  blockade,  namely,  that  it  must  be  " effective," 
was  circumvented  by  the  way  in  which  the  Allies  extended 
the  interpretation  of  “ effectiveness  " ad  absurdum. 

As  justification  for  this  disregard  of  the  increased  humanity 
of  international  law,  which  had  been  respected  even  in  less  en- 
lightened times,  it  was  contended  that  the  technique  of  war,  the 
amazing  development  of  submarines,  torpedoes,  mines  and  other 
war  material,  had  made  the  enemy’s  coast  difficult  to  approach, 
and  a close  blockade  practically  impossible.  In  reality,  however, 
the  cause  was  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  bitterness  of  both  sides, 
and  the  conviction  of  the  Entente  that  a defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers  could  only  be  effected  by  exhausting  their  strength  through 
a blockade  maintained  in  the  west  by  the  supreme  fleets  of  the 
Allies  and  in  the  east  by  the  armies  of  Russia. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  north  there  was  still  a gap  in  the  ring  in  the 
shape  of  neutral  Scandinavia,  which  made  it  possible  for  Germany 
to  import  certain  foodstuffs.  Soon,  however,  the  Entente  began 
to  control  the  transport  of  raw  material  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  also,  and  later,  when  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  reached 
its  culmination,  the  blockade  was  simply  extended  by  the  inclusion 
of  these  countries. 

As  I had  myself  studied  law  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  international  law,  I had  formed  an  independent  judgment  on 
these  matters.  I never  left  the  indirect  results  of  the  war  out  of 
the  reckoning  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  starvation  blockade  when  in  Allied  circles  the 
enemy  were  accused  of  ruthless  conduct,  e.g.  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  their  submarines. 

I must  state  that  among  educated  Englishmen,  including  English 
naval  officers,  I met  with  men  who,  during  the  war  itself  and  in  spite 
of  the  general  tension,  had  preserved  the  capacity  to  look  at  people 
and  things  impartially.  Their  instinct  for  logic  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  measure  friend  and  foe  by  the  same  standard.  This, 
however,  was  exceptional,  and  public  opinion  was  highly  unfavour- 
able to  such  impartiality. 

Df 
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Under  these  circumstances  a criticism  of  the  strategy  of  exhaus- 
tion and  its  chief  medium,  the  hunger  blockade,  could  only  be 
based  on  a purely  military  proof  of  the  improbability  that  this 
was  really  the  correct  strategy  for  the  end  in  view. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  joint  Allied  Front  the  blockade, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  included  neutral  states,  was  injurious,  not 
only  to  these  countries,  but  also  to  some  of  the  Allies  themselves. 
This  was  particularly  so  with  Russia,  cut  off  as  she  was,  almost  as 
completely  as  the  Central  Powers,  from  all  communication  with 
the  industrial  countries  of  the  west.  Before  the  extension  of  the 
blockade,  Russia  imported  various  industrial  products,  such  as 
agricultural  and  other  machinery,  locomotives  and  rails,  clothes, 
etc.,  via  Scandinavia.  After  the  extension  of  the  blockade  this 
naturally  ceased,  and  the  only  remaining  route,  leaving  out  the 
tremendously  long  and  already  overburdened  Siberian  railway, 
lay  over  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Anyone  who  followed  the  development  of  the  situation  atten- 
tively could  see  that  the  distant  blockade  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  at  the  same  time  sapping  the  strength  of  Russia,  as  that 
country,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  already  suffering 
from  a serious  lack  of  the  most  important  industrial  products. 

The  same  thing,  or  something  like  it,  could  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  where  even  the  war  industries,  the  railways,  and  many 
branches  of  production  were  suffering  severely  from  dearth  of 
coal,  oil,  and  other  fuels. 

Of  all  the  Allied  Powers  England  alone,  thanks  to  her  sea 
communications,  was  actually  in  a situation  to  endure  a prolonged 
war  with  equanimity. 

I was  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  England  was  calculating 
both  selfishly  and  mistakenly  in  ignoring  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  strategy — that  all  resources  of  power  should  be  concentrated 
upon  a speedy  attainment  of  the  objective.  As  this,  moreover, 
was  prejudicing  the  unity  of  the  Allied  Front,  I decided  to  submit 
my  view  as  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  passive  distant  blockade  both  to 
the  British  Admiralty  and  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Russian  Navy. 

I regarded  a consolidation  of  the  Allied  sea  front  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  zone  of  activity  of  the  British  Fleet,  or  a part  of  it, 
to  the  Baltic  as  the  first  requirement  of  a changed  and  more 
active  strategy. 

A few  months  earlier,  it  is  true,  England  had  made  such  an 
attempt  in  the  south,  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  attempt  had 
failed.  My  own  opinion,  however,  was  that  its  basic  idea  had 
been  neither  mistaken  nor  impracticable,  but  that  this  enterprise 
had  not  been  adequately  prepared.  Further,  there  had  been 
lack  of  unity  between  the  naval  and  military  commands,  which  had 
betrayed  itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  undertaking  had  been 
launched  with  inadequate  resources. 
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As  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  disasters  due  to  lack  of  artillery 
and  munitions,  which  had  overtaken  the  Russian  Army  in  Galicia 
in  1915,  might  easily  be  repeated  in  the  following  spring  and 
summer  in  the  north,  where  the  German  Fleet  was  covering  the 
left  flank  of  the  army,  I regarded  an  operation  in  the  Baltic 
as  so  important  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Allies  to  it,  and  especially  that  of  the  English, 
who  possessed  the  strongest  Fleet. 

I stated  my  opinion  of  the  situation  to  Admiral  Rusin,  but, 
to  begin  with,  he  was  very  sceptical  about  it,  as  the  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  solicit  from  England  the  dispatch  of  strong 
forces  to  protect  the  so-called  northern  routes  to  the  Murman 
Coast  and  the  White  Sea  against  German  cruisers  and  submarines. 

Russia’s  Allies  had  long  promised  to  undertake  these  measures 
of  protection,  and  I had  no  fear  at  all  about  the  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  this  promise.  The  Admiral,  however,  did  not  seem 
completely  convinced.  Moreover,  he  regarded  the  Baltic  enter- 
prise as  particularly  dangerous,  as  it  was  not  possible  without 
strong  co-operation  by  the  Russian  Fleet. 

Like  other  strategists  of  all  times,  the  worthy  Admiral  was 
anxious  to  win  the  war  without  risking  his  own  Fleet,  and 
hoped  to  succeed  in  doing  so.  According  to  his  view,  the 
Russian  ships  of  the  line  ought  not  to  leave  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  in  no  case  ought  they  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  Baltic 
itself. 

»••••••• 

' The  officers  who  formed  the  Admiral’s  suite,  however,  supported 
my  view,  and  the  Admiral,  whose  programme  included  a visit 
to  France,  commissioned  me,  shortly  before  his  departure  to  the 
Continent,  to  draw  up  a memorandum  on  the  lines  I had  indicated, 
and  to  sound  the  feeling  of  the  Admiralty  with  a view  to  further 
negotiations. 

It  was  essential  that  this  memorandum  should  be  expressed  in 
good  English,  and  I therefore  sought  the  help  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Hagberg-Wright.  He  at  once  took  up  my  plan  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  In  the  precise  arrangement  of  the 
memorandum,  the  logical  marshalling  of  the  arguments,  the 
arrangement  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  he  was  of  the  greatest  help  ; but  his  chief  value,  though 
our  efforts  met  with  no  real  success,  lay  in  the  moral  support 
his  generous  sympathy  afforded  me. 

We  worked  in  his  comfortably  equipped  library,  the  peaceful- 
ness of.  which  rendered  it  better  suited  for  this  work  than  any 
other  place  could  have  been.  Although  my  friend  was  neither 
soldier  nor  sailor,  he  very  quickly  grasped  the  naval  and  military 
‘ significance  of  my  draft  memorandum.  To  prove  my  thesis  from 
different  points  of  view,  I supported  my  arguments  with  historical 
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examples,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  checked  by  reference  to 
original  sources.  His  deep  erudition,  his  capacity  for  finding  the 
books  and  passages  which  we  required,  and  his  whole  method  of 
work  in  all  that  concerned  books,  were  striking.  I was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  way  in  which  a new  idea,  a parallel,  or  a mere 
turn  of  phrase  which  appealed  to  him  would  fire  him  with 
enthusiasm. 

This  work  occupied  about  a fortnight,  and  during  this  time 
I several  times  interviewed  leading  men  at  the  Admiralty. 
I was  received  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Jackson,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  Rear-Admiral  Oliver.  The  latter  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  of  operations  in  the  Baltic,  mentioned  as  an 
example  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  enterprise,  and  declared  that 
if  the  British  Fleet  attempted  to  enter  the  Baltic  the  immediate 
consequence  would  be  the  occupation  of  the  Danish  Islands  by 
Germany,  which  would  soon  cut  off  the  Fleet  from  its  bases. 

I had  foreseen  these  objections,  and  for  my  own  part  regarded 
serious  operations  in  the  Baltic  as  impracticable,  until  the 
enemy  Fleet  should  have  been  beaten  in  the  North  Sea.  A 
victory  in  this  theatre  of  war,  however,  would  give  the  British 
Fleet  a free  hand,  and  would  thus  have  an  appreciable  influence 
on  the  further  course  of  the  war.  A prolongation  of  the  war 
ad  infinitum,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  the  economically 
weaker  States  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  fall  out  of  the 
Allied  front,  and  so  weaken  the  position  of  England  herself.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  active  turn  to 
naval  strategy,  force  the  enemy  Fleet  to  give  battle  at  sea,  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  to  consolidate  the  northern  sea  front,  so 
that  the  events  of  the  coming  spring  and  summer  might  not  take 
the  Allies  by  surprise. 

In  support  of  my  views  I quoted  illustrative  examples, 
chiefly  from  British  naval  history.  By  a consolidation  of  the 
sea  front  I understood  a closer  strategic,  and  also  in  certain 
circumstances  tactical,  co-operation  of  the  Allied  Fleets,  which 
would  find  its  expression  in  strong  naval  demonstrations  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  Skagerrak,  and  the  Kattegat,  and,  further, 
the  dispatch  of  strong  forces  of  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
submarines  to  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  a carefully  planned  general 
co-operation  of  the  Allied  Fleets  in  all  these  theatres. 


After  the  return  of  Admiral  Rusin  from  France,  we  visited 
the  Admiralty  together  and  discussed  these  questions. 

As  I was  unoccupied  in  the  evenings,  I again  paid  several  visits 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a feeling  of  anxiety  was  apparent. 
I heard  some  interesting  debates  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  universal  military  service,  mobilisation  of  certain  branches  of 
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industry  with  a view  to  intensive  production  of  war  material, 
and  other  similar  questions.  I suggested  to  Admiral  Rusin 
that  he  should  come  with  me,  in  order  to  obtain  a better  picture 
of  the  attitude  of  Britain’s  representatives  towards  the  war. 
The  Admiral,  however,  was  not  keen.  He  belonged  whole- 
heartedly to  the  old  regime,  and  made  no  secret  of  it.  He  regarded 
war  as  the  business  of  the  Government,  and  believed  that  the 
nation’s  part  was  to  provide  soldiers  and  Parliament’s  to  vote  the 
money. 

Before  his  departure  I read  to  Admiral  Rusin  the  final  form  of 
my  memorandum,  and  received  his  permission  to  submit  it  to 
the  Admiralty.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Admiral’s  visit 
was  of  any  service  to  the  Russian  Army  and  Navy  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  war  material,  but  I am  firmly  convinced  that  a 
capable  business  man  would  have  achieved  more  in  this  respect. 
As  far  as  the  question  of  consolidating  the  Allied  sea  front  was 
concerned,  at  any  rate,  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  Naval  Staff 
effected  little.  In  England,  and  indeed  throughout  Western 
Europe,  the  personality  of  a foreign  envoy  is  of  outstanding 
importance  for  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  In 
many  instances  I could  not  but  feel  surprise  at  the  insignificant 
personalities  of  those  to  whom  the  Russian  old  regime  thought 
fit  to  entrust  important  foreign  negotiations. 

In  the  middle  of  December  I handed  my  memorandum  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
Admiral  Jackson.  At  the  same  time  I announced  to  the  Admiralty 
that  I was  ready  to  return  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  Fleet,  how- 
ever, was  at  sea,  and  I was  informed  that  I should  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  join  my  ship  until  the  day  after  Christmas. 


I spent  Christmas  Eve  at  Admiral  Grant’s,  at  whose  table  I 
found  everything  which  English  custom  demands  at  this  time — 
a branch  of  the  mystic  mistletoe,  the  traditional  turkey,  and  a 
rich  Christmas  pudding  with  all  kinds  of  surprises. 

The  natural  courtesy  of  my  host  and  hostess,  however,  did  more 
to  make  the  evening  pass  pleasantly  than  any  table  delicacies 
could  have  done.  After  dinner  the  Admiral,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  sea,  showed  me  his  museum.  There 
I inspected  family  treasures,  pictures  and  old  engravings,  antique 
furniture  and  a large  number  of  souvenirs  of  old  voyages. 
Although  the  Admiral  was  still  on  the  active  list,  he  was  con- 
sidered too  old  for  service  with  the  Fleet,  and  the  Admiralty 
therefore  employed  him  on  administrative  service,  which 
apparently  irked  him  not  a little. 


CHAPTER  V 


BACK  AT  SCAPA  FLOW 

Return  to  Scapa  Flow — Blowing  up  of  the  Natal — Handling  and  control  of 
explosives- — The  battleship  King  Edward  sunk  by  a mine  in  January  1916 — 
Gunnery  improvements- — Lunch  with  Admiral  Jellicoe- — Two  old  sea-dogs- — 
The  mine  danger. 


On  Christmas  Day  I travelled  from  London  to  Inverness.  Terrible 
weather — an  alternation  of  rain  and  blizzard — this  time  made 
the  journey  very  unpleasant.  On  Inverness  station  I made  the 
acquaintance  of  Admiral  Colville,  who  offered  me  a lift  in  his 
car  to  Invergordon.  I accepted  gratefully,  but  just  as  the  train 
was  leaving  I lost  sight  of  the  Admiral  in  the  crowd,  so,  in  order 
to  ensure  not  being  left  behind,  I quickly  returned  to  my 
compartment. 

I met  the  Admiral  again  at  Invergordon.  He  had  covered  the 
thirty-five  miles  from  Inverness  in  considerably  less  time  than 
the  train,  and  had  already  had  a conversation  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet,  whose  Flagship  was  then  lying  at 
Inverness. 

In  Thurso  harbour  an  old  torpedo-boat  used  for  coast  defence 
was  waiting  for  Admiral  Colville,  and  I accepted  his  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  The  vessel  brought  us  across  the  Firth  very 
quickly,  though  at  the  entrance  into  Longhope  harbour,  which 
was  used  as  a base  for  supply  steamers  and  other  auxiliary 
craft  of  the  Scapa  Flow  base,  considerable  time  was  lost  in 
exchange  of  recognition  signals  and  opening  of  the  net-barrier, 
so  that  it  was  10  p.m.  before  I came  aboard  my  ship. 

During  my  absence  there  had  been  little  change  in  the 
Hercules.  She  had  been  to  Liverpool,  where  she  had  been 
docked  in  the  usual  way. 

At  Scapa  Flow  we  once  more  became  a cog  in  the  extra- 
ordinarily complicated  machine  of  the  Fleet.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  windy,  and  only  in  one’s  cabin  beside  the  crackling  fire 
could  one  experience  comfort  and  warmth.  In  the  evening 
Clinton  Baker  and  I would  sit  in  our  comfortable  leather  arm- 
chairs and  discuss  over  a cup  of  tea  the  impressions  of  our  leave. 

New  Year’s  Eve  I spent  in  the  wardroom.  Some  Scotchmen, 
who  always  keep  this  day  which  is  not  made  much  of  by  the 
English,  were  collected  there.  Captain  Clinton  Baker  turned  in 
as  usual  at  eleven. 
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In  the  officers’  mess  not  more  than  half  of  the  ship’s  officers  were 
present.  The  midshipmen  were  invited  in  for  a glass  of  wine 
and  wished  a happy  New  Year.  There  were  no  speeches,  the 
whole  occasion  passing  off  very  simply  and  without  much 
festivity. 


Earlier  the  same  evening  we  had  received  the  tragic  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  armoured  cruiser  Natal  in  Invergordon  harbour,  and 
this  event  naturally  had  a depressing  influence  on  the  general  mood. 
The  wireless  message  contained  no  details,  simply  stating  that 
the  cruiser  had  blown  up  in  the  roadstead  and  that  half  the 
officers  and  men,  as  well  as  a number  of  guests,  had  lost  their 
lives.  Among  these  were  the  Commanding  Officer  and  his  wife. 

A few  days  later  we  learned  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
a fire  which  had  reached  a magazine.  It  had  broken  out 
during  a cinematograph  performance,  at  which  many  guests 
from  the  shore  were  present.  According  to  another  version, 
the  blame  was  imputed  to  some  Japanese  ammunition  which 
had  only  recently  been  received,  and  had  been  stowed  in  the 
magazine  in  question.  As  there  had  been  no  time  to  examine 
the  charges  closely,  the  officers  regarded  them  with  a certain 
suspicion. 

In  our  ship,  and  in  others  carrying  Japanese  ammunition, 
this  was  at  once  removed  from  the  magazine  and  stacked  on 
deck.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  it  was  announced  in 
squadron  orders  that,  although  the  cause  of  the  blowing-up 
of  the  Natal  had  not  been  definitely  established,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  was  due  to  the  spontaneous  explosion  of 
Japanese  ammunition. 

At  the  same  time  cinematograph  shows  in  the  living-quarters 
of  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  prohibited.  Special  pre- 
cautionary orders  against  fire  were  also  issued,  the  method 
of  stowing  the  films  regulated,  and  so  on ; all  of  which  went  to 
support  the  view  that  the  fire  had  been  finally  attributed  to 
the  cinematograph. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  had  already  been  many 
similar  explosions  in  magazines,  and  a large  number  of  war- 
and  merchant-ships  had  been  lost  in  this  way.  To  me,  it 
seemed  that  these  mishaps  were  in  the  first  place  made  possible 
by  the  external  conditions  governing  the  stowage  of  ammunition. 
The  magazines  were  not  isolated  effectively  enough,  either 
from  the  chambers  under  the  turrets  or  from  the  rest  of 
the  ship.  Further,  none  of  the  precautionary  measures  such, 
for  example,  as  that  adopted  in  the  Russian  Fleet  since  the 
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Japanese  War,  were  taken.  This  measure  consisted  in  taking  a 
sample  of  all  consignments  of  explosive  material — smokeless 
powder,  pyroxylin,  or  any  other.  These  samples  were  stowed 
in  special  kegs  in  the  same  chamber  as  the  rest  of  the  consignment, 
and,  as  they  could  be  easily  opened,  the  gunnery  or  torpedo 
officer  could  at  any  time  ascertain  whether  the  explosives  were 
keeping  their  condition  or  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  This 
can  be  determined  by  a test  with  litmus  paper  or  by  sense  of 
smell.  A suspicious  sample  is  sent  to  an  explosive  laboratory  for 
examination,  and  if  necessary  the  rest  of  the  consignment  un- 
shipped, with  a view  to  emptying  the  charges,  washing  the 
pyroxylin,  or  complete  replacement. 

In  the  British  Fleet  the  ammunition  on  board  was  controlled 
according  to  a different  system.  Every  year  a sample — naturally 
a very  small  one — of  all  ammunition  was  forwarded  for  examin- 
ation to  the  naval  ports. 

It  did  not  require  an  expert  to  see  that  the  English  system  of 
ammunition  supervision  was  inadequate. 

After  the  blowing-up  of  the  Natal  I communicated  these  ideas 
to  Captain  Clinton  Baker,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
The  Admiral  seemed  to  admit  that  the  system  of  control  I advo- 
cated was  an  improvement,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  making 
a report  on  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  afraid  that  the  Admiralty  would  be  unlikely  to  favour  a 
change  of  system  during  the  war,  as  such  basic  alterations 
involved  preliminary  work  and  somewhat  protracted  experiment. 
“ The  chief  reason,  however/’  the  Admiral  added,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  “ is  that  we  are  a very  conservative  nation, 
especially  in  technical  matters,  and  on  that  account  have  little 
confidence  in  the  experiences  of  others.  We  often  have  to  pay 
for  this  obstinacy  with  our  skins.  In  the  Fleet  your  view  would 
perhaps  be  understood,  but  I can’t  give  any  guarantee  for  the 
Admiralty.” 

Later  I was  convinced  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  right.  In 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  British  lost  six  large,  and  several  smaller 
ships  through  magazine  explosions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  Fleet  was  able  to  localise  the  fires  that  broke  out  in 
many  places  so  effectively  that  they  did  not  spread  to  other 
magazines.  The  Germans,  therefore,  did  not  lose  a single  vessel 
through  magazine  explosions,  so  that  the  British  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  their  conservatism. 

Of  course,  the  chief  reason  for  this  did  not  lie  in  the  ineffective 
control  system  but  in  the  inadequate  isolation  of  the  magazines  ; 
but  in  any  case  the  Admiralty  clung  to  old  methods,  and  would 
not  replace  a system  once  adopted. 
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On  the  6th  January  an  older  English  battleship,  the  King 
Edward,  ran  foul  of  a mine-field,  apparently  laid  by  a German 
submarine,  off  the  Scottish  coast,  not  far  from  Scapa  Flow.  It 
had  been  blowing  hard  since  early  morning,  and  at  sea  the  wind 
force  was  8 — 9. 

At  midnight,  when  we  received  the  wireless  message  announcing 
the  disaster,  I expected  that  the  ship  would  soon  go  to  the  bottom. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  at  once  gave  orders  for  two  light  cruisers 
and  two  destroyers  to  proceed  to  the  rescue.  At  2 a.m.  these 
ships  wirelessed  that  they  had  reached  the  damaged  battleship, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  help  was  possible. 

At  this  news  a load  fell  from  our  hearts.  One  must  be  an 
experienced  sailor  to  understand  the  keen  sympathy  felt  by  old 
sailors  at  times  of  shipwreck  and  other  disasters  at  sea.  By  the 
clause  that  on  the  High  Seas  any  ship,  of  whatever  nationality, 
must  assist  another  ship  in  distress,  international  law  has 
given  legal  countenance  to  this  natural  and  humane  point  of 
view. 

I asked  Clinton  Baker  to  request  permission  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  me  to  accompany  this  rescue  party,  but 
I was  told  that  when  our  signal  was  being  made  the  cruisers  and 
destroyers  were  already  under  way.  Between  the  receipt  of  the 
order  and  putting  to  sea  scarcely  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed. 
I therefore  had  to  remain  in  the  roadstead,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  days  later  that  I learned  by  chance  what  excellent  work 
the  rescue  ships  had  done.  In  the  heavy  seas,  whose  height  was 
increased  near  the  coast  by  a strong  off-shore  wind  and  an  ebb- 
tide, the  cruisers  repeatedly  got  tow  ropes  to  the  damaged  ship, 
and  in  the  end  actually  succeeded  in  taking  the  heavy  battleship 
in  tow.  Meanwhile  the  smaller  destroyers  went  alongside  in  the 
lee  of  the  ship  and  managed  to  take  off  the  crew,  during  which 
operation  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  either  thrown  on  to  her  deck 
or  smashed  against  her  side. 

But  no  towing-hawsers  could  hold  in  such  a sea.  The  five- 
inch  thick  steel  cable  broke  again  and  again,  and  in  the  evening 
the  cruisers  were  forced  to  abandon  an  attempt  which  was  beyond 
their  powers.  Meanwhile  the  ship  was  half-full  of  water.  The 
last  remaining  officers  and  men  were  taken  off  by  the  destroyers, 
which  ran  into  Scapa  Flow  during  the  night.  The  cruisers 
remained  at  sea  with  their  searchlights  trained  on  the  unhappy 
ship,  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  her.  All  efforts  proved  vain.  The 
following  morning  the  ship  had  disappeared  below  the  surface, 
and  the  cruisers  were  left  with  the  melancholy  duty  of  reporting 
her  loss. 

While  this  was  happening  we  did  not  yet  know  whether  the 
disaster  was  due  to  mine  or  submarine.  A submarine  attack 
seemed  not  improbable,  as  we  knew  many  attempts  had  been  made 
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hi  the  vicinity  of  the  Orkney  Islands  to  torpedo  ships  making 
for  the  Atlantic,  Irish  Sea,  and  Mediterranean. 


At  the  beginning  of  January  I paid  a visit  to  Vice-Admiral 
Jerram,  the  new  Admiral  commanding  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron. 
He  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Pacific,  where  he  had  commanded 
the  China  Station.  Jerram  looked  rather  older  perhaps  than 
his  fifty-two  years,  although  according  to  English  views  he  was 
still  comparatively  young.  He  was  known  to  be  a good  seaman 
as  well  as  an  efficient  and  brave  officer.  His  Flagship,  the  King 
George , looked  in  good  fighting  trim. 

In  spite  of  the  miserable  weather,  the  high  sea  and  pouring 
rain,  the  Admiral  returned  my  call  on  the  following  morning, 
and  stepped  briskly  up  the  companion-ladder  on  board.  Wearing 
no  overcoat,  and  soaked  through  by  the  rain,  he  walked  about  the 
deck  with  us  and  watched  the  fitting  of  the  new  director-firing 
installation  which  was  just  being  carried  out. 


In  January  1916  I wrote  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
Admiral  Grigorowitsch,  a detailed  letter  in  which  I submitted 
to  him  the  most  important  points  of  my  memorandum  to  the 
Admiralty.  I gave  it  as  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Russian 
Fleet  in  the  Baltic  could  in  no  way  hope  for,  or  at  any  rate  rely 
upon  English  assistance  until  the  German  Fleet  had  been  decisively 
beaten  in  the  North  Sea. 

At  the  same  time  I sent  a copy  of  this  report  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Fleet,  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

My  friend  at  the  London  Library  sent  me  a copy  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  David  Hannay,who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  The  History 
of  the  British  Fleet  and  several  studies  in  naval  history.  The  title 
of  this  article  was,  “ The  Coming  Year  at  Sea/'  and  it  was  to  be 
published  in  one  of  the  great  London  newspapers.  It  advocated 
a change  in  the  allied  naval  strategy  in  the  direction  of  increased 
activity. 

I had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  in  one  of  the  London 
clubs,  and  had  spent  a whole  evening  discussing  this  theme. 
I now  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  almost  the  whole  of  our 
conversation,  together  with  most  of  my  arguments,  worked  into 
the  article. 

I believe  that  it  is  often  useful  to  an  enthusiast  to  read  his 
thoughts  expounded  by  another  man.  It  makes  it  easier  to  see 
one's  exaggerations  and  mistakes. 

So  it  was  in  this  case.  Mr.  Hannay’s  article  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  weakness  of  my  line  of  argument,  although  he  held  the 
same  opinion  as  I did  and  sought  to  support  my  ideas  ; or  perhaps 
this  was  the  reason. 
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The  article  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a consolidation  of  the 
Allied  Front  in  the  Baltic.  Napoleon  is  known  to  have  said  that 
his  Admirals  had  discovered  a new  way  of  waging  war,  without 
risk,  and  yet  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  congratulate  them 
upon  it.  To  all  appearances,  the  article  went  on  to  say,  there 
were  in  our  Admiralty  experts  who  a hundred  years  after 
Napoleon,  had  made  the  same  discovery,  and  Hannay  concluded 
by  stating  that  the  Baltic  was  the  only  theatre  of  war  where 
the  British  Fleet  had  not  fulfilled  its  task  of  gaining  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  Only  obvious  incapacity  to  carry  out  its  mission 
there  would  justify  abstention  from  an  attempt  in  this  direction. 

Hagberg-Wright  wrote  at  the  same  time  that  our  memorandum 
had  begun  to  have  some  effect,  and  to  strike  roots  at  the 
Admiralty  itself.  All  this  inspired  me  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  at  that  time  clear  in  my  mind  that  even  the  most  ruthless 
warfare  with  weapons  is  innocent  compared  with  the  horrors  of 
an  endlessly  protracted  blockade  and  strategy  of  exhaustion. 
Could  I have  had  a foreboding  of  what  dire  suffering  Europe  had 
yet  to  undergo  ? The  Grand  Fleet  was  about  fifty  per  cent, 
stronger  than  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  but  numbers  gave  no  guarantee 
of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Something  like  this  must  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  Admiralty,  for  they  regarded  the  distant 
blockade  of  the  German  coast  and  a similar  blockade  against 
neutral  countries  as  the  most  effective  naval  strategy.  A victory 
without  risk — had  the  Admiralty,  then,  discovered  the  means  for 
the  attainment  of  such  a victory  ? I ventured  to  doubt  it.  History 
has  not  yet  spoken  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  World  War, 
but  many  have  already  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
war  of  exhaustion  brought  to  Europe  more  misery  than  good. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  also  published  an  article  calling 
for  a more  active  strategy  at  sea.  Under  the  title  of  “ The  Only 
Way  to  Lasting  Peace,"  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  maintained  that  we 
should  not  succeed  in  starving  the  enemy  by  sitting  in  the  trenches 
and  keeping  the  warships  in  harbour.  He  said  that  the  Entente 
had  drawn  the  sword  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  had  often 
proclaimed,  through  their  leaders,  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  the  overthrow  of  Prussian  militarism  and  oppression  by  the 
Kaiser  and  Junkers.  Victory,  however,  was  impossible  unless 
the  German  people  could  be  persuaded  that  their  Government 
stood  no  higher,  but  on  the  contrary  much  lower,  than  the 
democracies  of  the  time.  William  had  re-established  his  popularity 
as  a result  of  the  success  of  the  German  arms  in  Poland,  Galicia 
and  Serbia,  after  the  failure  before  Verdun  had  almost  shattered 
it.  Nothing  short  of  a defeat,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  would 
convince  the  German  people  of  the  falsity  of  their  idols,  and  prove 
to  them  that  a system  of  Government  based  on  military  and 
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police  rule  was  not  essential  to  victory  in  war.  It  was  necessary 
then,  in  other  words,  to  work  psychologically  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  enemy  people,  dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  splendours  of 
their  system  of  government  and  hypnotised  by  its  success.  The 
psychology  of  a people,  however,  can  only  be  influenced  in  time 
of  war  by  military  success,  and  for  this  a more  active  strategy 
was  essential. 

The  author  of  the  article  was,  of  course,  not  right  in  all  his 
assertions.  In  Russia,  England’s  ally,  despotism  was  far  stronger 
than  in  Germany.  The  main  argument,  however,  was  sound. 
The  strategy  employed  up  to  the  moment  was  condemned  as  too 
passive,  and  a more  active  policy  demanded  both  at  sea  and  on 
land. 

This  new  turn  in  public  opinion  in  England  was  identical  with 
my  own  view,  and  inspired  me  with  great  hopes. 

While  I was  occupied  with  these  questions  the  new  fire-control 
installation  had  not  been  finished.  The  apparatus  itself,  the 
director-firing  station,  and  its  electrical  connections  had  been  fitted, 
but  the  whole  system  had  still  to  be  adjusted  by  parallel  training 
of  the  guns  on  a distant  target  and  test-firing.  For  this,  however, 
fine  weather  was  necessary,  so  that  we  waited  impatiently  for  a 
change. 

Meanwhile  we  had  trans-shipped  almost  the  whole  of  our  old 
ammunition  into  a cargo  steamer,  for  the  so-called  “ common 
shell  ” had  proved  ineffective  during  the  war.  It  exploded  badly, 
and  had  little  incendiary  effect.  It  was  replaced  by  a correspond- 
ing consignment  of  lyddite  shell,  which  was  considered  better. 


On  the  9th  January  I was  invited  to  lunch  with  Admiral 
Jellicoe  in  his  Flagship,  the  Iron  Duke . The  ship  lay  close  to  a 
telephone  buoy  connected  by  cable  with  the  shore,  so  that  the 
Admiral  was  in  continuous  direct  communication  with  all  English 
ports  and  with  the  Admiralty. 

At  lunch  I sat  next  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  had  an 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  conversation  with  him,  as  all 
incoming  wireless,  signal  and  telephone  messages  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Flag  Officer  on  duty,  and  in  important  cases  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Vice-Admiral  Madden.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
was  only  disturbed  once,  and  when  he  had  read  the  wireless 
message  that  had  been  brought  in  he  courteously  communicated 
its  contents  to  me.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Orkneys,  a few 
miles  from  Scapa  Flow,  a patrol  ship  was  engaging  a German 
submarine  which  had  had  the  audacity  to  break  surface 
there. 

“ We’ve  been  keeping  an  eye  on  him  for  the  last  two  days,” 
said  the  Admiral,  smiling,  “ and  yet  he  has  the  obstinacy  to  remain. 
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He  has  twice  had  the  opportunity  to  get  away  by  night,  but 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  wanted  to.  He’s  still  watching  for  us  to 
come  out  or  let  him  into  the  base."  In  answer  to  a questioning 
glance  the  Chief  of  Staff  reported  that  the  destroyer  on  duty  had 
already  gone  to  the  support  of  the  patrol  ship. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  told  me  that  the  mine  which  had  caused  the 
sinking  of  the  King  Edward  had  exploded  below  the  engine-room. 
This  at  once  filled,  and  the  ship  was  disabled.  In  addition  to 
the  cruisers  and  destroyers,  two  powerful  tugs  had  been  dispatched 
from  Longhope,  the  auxiliary  base,  to  the  rescue.  But  the  sea 
was  running  too  high,  and  attempts  to  tow  had  been  unsuccessful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rescue  of  the  crew  had  been  carried  out  in 
brilliant  fashion.  In  spite  of  the  very  heavy  weather  and 
approaching  darkness,  not  a single  life  was  lost.  The  bridges  and 
superstructure  of  the  destroyers,  however,  suffered  severe  damage 
through  being  dashed  against  the  armoured  side  of  the  battleship. 
The  ship  sank  at  midnight. 

With  regard  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Natal,  the  Admiral  told 
me  that  the  ship  went  down  in  four  minutes,  so  that  none  of  the 
tugs  and  picket-boats  dispatched  from  the  shore  was  able  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  time.  The  explosion  itself  occurred  in 
a magazine  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  where  shells  for  three- 
pounder  quick-firers  and  9.2-inch  guns  were  stowed,  together 
with  the  Japanese  ammunition.  The  Captain  and  his  wife 

were  both  killed  by  the  explosion.  Their  children  had  just  gone 
ashore,  and  so  were  saved,  together  with  the  Commander,  who 
was  taking  them  home. 

The  cruiser  sank  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  Cro- 
marty, in  ten  fathoms  of  water.  She  was  now  lying  port-side 
uppermost  on  the  bottom,  so  that  her  bilge  keel  could  be  seen  at 
low  water.  The  explosion  had  torn  a tremendous  hole  in  both  her 
sides  and  in  her  bottom,  but  the  keel  and  armoured  deck  were 
uninjured.  The  survivors — about  half  the  crew — had  almost  all 
been  in  the  forepart.  The  majority  of  the  officers,  and — what 
was  particularly  regrettable — several  guests,  lost  their  lives. 

I learned,  further,  that  to  be  stationed  at  Cromarty  or  Inver- 
gordon  was  regarded  as  a necessary  rest  for  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  The  Fleet’s  readiness  for  action  was  in  no  way  prejudiced, 
for  the  resting  squadron  was  subject  to  the  same  period  of  notice 
as  the  squadrons  at  Scapa  Flow.  The  whole  difference  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  surrounding  country  was  more  populous.  For 
example,  it  offered  opportunities  for  motoring  excursions.  Also, 
if  he  were  lucky  enough  to  get  accommodation  ashore,  a man  could 
send  for  his  wife  and  children  for  the  month  his  squadron  lay  at 
Cromarty. 

The  wl  ole  town  of  Invergordon,  however,  possessed  only  one 
small  hotel ; furnished  houses  were  practically  unobtainable ; and, 
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owing  to  the  great  demand,  quite  unattractive  rooms  were  so  dear 
that  only  a few  fortunate  ones  could  afford  such  a luxury. 

Moreover,  during  the  December  the  Iron  Duke  had  spent  at 
Invergordon  there  had  been  so  much  activity  afoot  that  the  rest 
period  had  reduced  itself  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a fortnight. 

As  host  and  table  companion,  Admiral  Jellicoe  made  a very 
pleasant  impression.  His  personality  combined  a harmonious 
blending  of  friendly  cordiality  with  quiet  firmness,  judgment,  and 
swift  decision  in  giving  orders.  A happy  combination  of  these 
qualities  doubtless  accounted  for  his  great  popularity  in  the  Fleet. 

After  lunch  the  wind  freshened  to  6.  All  picket-boats  were 
shipped,  and  I accepted  Vice-Admiral  Burney's  offer  to  take  me 
back  in  his  drifter. 

It  was  astonishing  how  splendidly  these  craft,  used  for  fishing 
in  peace  time,  fulfilled  the  duties  allotted  to  them  in  the  Fleet. 
They  were  always  ready  to  maintain  communication  with  the 
shore,  whatever  the  weather  might  be  like.  The  skipper,  grey- 
haired, but  alert  and  fresh,  standing  at  his  old-fashioned,  simply- 
constructed  wheel,  looked  so  typical  of  his  kind  that  I should  have 
liked  to  immortalise  him  on  canvas.  His  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
he  went  on  calmly  smoking  while  he  talked  with  the  equally 
vigorous  Vice-Admiral,  at  the  same  time  attending  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  his  boat  through  the  vessels  of  the  Fleet.  His  manner 
towards  the  squadron  Commander-in-chief  combined  respect  with 
natural  simplicity  and  self-respect.  And  how  well  these  two 
sea-dogs  understood  one  another  ! Even  in  their  faces  there  was 
a similarity — the  look  which  long  service  on  the  sea  alone  can 
give.  Watching  them  together  was  a great  joy,  and  I was  sorry 
that  the  trip  did  not  last  longer.  The  little  craft  responded  lightly 
to  the  waves  and  head  wind,  and  rode  the  heavy  seas  of  the  road- 
stead without  difficulty.  She  gave  the  impression  of  weighing 
nothing  at  all.  Our  Dreadnoughts  behaved  very  differently. 
They  buried  themselves  up  to  their  bridges  in  the  water,  and  the 
fore-turrets  looked  like  isolated  cliffs,  while  the  same  seas  washed 
over  the  drifter  like  so  much  white  foam,  sending  up  only  a few 
clouds  of  spray,  which  merely  served  to  brighten  the  searching 
eyes  of  the  skipper. 

When  I went  aboard  the  Hercules  the  Commander  had  just 
dropped  the  second  anchor  and  was  equalising  the  cables.  The 
wind  continued  to  freshen,  and  we  had  to  cancel  the  intended 
torpedo  practice  in  the  harbour. 

On  the  whole,  German  submarine  attacks  on  the  Grand  Fleet 
involved  little  danger,  as  ships  always  had  a strong  destroyer 
escort  and  steamed  at  high  speed.  The  mines  they  sowed  were 
much  more  dangerous.  To  guard  against  these,  mine-sweepers 
constantly  patrolled  the  entrances  to  the  base.  In  1916  there 
were  two  mine-sweeper  flotillas  in  Scapa  Flow,  which  either 
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steamed  ahead  of  emerging  ships  with  their  gear  out  or  swept 
the  channel  shortly  before  the  Fleet  put  to  sea.  The  latter  method 
did  not  provide  a complete  guarantee  against  surprise,  for  a sub- 
marine might  have  laid  its  " eggs  ” in  the  meantime. 

Yet  the  other  method,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Russian 
Fleet  since  the  loss  of  the  Petropavlovsk  through  contact  with  a mine 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  had  its  drawbacks.  The  mine- 
sweepers could  not  sweep  the  channel  effectively  when  steaming  at 
high  speed.  The  fleet  following  them  had  therefore  to  reduce 
speed,  and  so  expose  themselves  to  submarine  attack. 

To  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  both  methods  it  was  essential 
either  to  build  high-speed  mine-sweepers  or  to  fit  the  ships  them' 
selves  with  mine-sweeping  gear  of  the  type  of  the  English  or 
Russian  paravanes. 

Neither  of  these  possibilities  was  easy  to  realise,  but  eager  efforts 
were  being  made  in  the  Grand  Fleet  to  solve  both  difficulties.  A 
year  later,  in  1917,  both  the  problems  had  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  At  Scapa  Flow  there  were  already  mine-sweepers  capa- 
ble of  steaming  14  or  15  knots  with  their  gear  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  practically  all  ships  of  the  Fleet  except  the  destroyers  were 
fitted  with  very  effective  anti-mine  gear. 
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On  the  24th  January  I received  orders  through  the  Admiralty 
to  return  immediately  to  Petrograd  in  connection  with  my 
memorandum.  I left  Invergordon  in  the  evening,  spent  the 
night  in  the  train  and  reached  London  the  following  morning. 

There  I had  to  remain  two  days,  as  there  was  no  steamer  to 
Norway  before  then.  I called  on  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Count  Benckendorff,  who  appeared  to  be  very  interested  in  the 
substance  of  my  memorandum.  He  advised  me  to  obtain  another 
interview  with  the  First  Lord  before  my  departure. 

On  this  occasion  I had  a very  frank  talk  with  Mr.  Balfour. 
He  referred  to  my  memorandum,  and  asked  me  what  I thought 
of  saying  when  I got  to  Petrograd.  My  answer  ran  as  follows  : 
“ I shall  say  that  for  the  present  it  is  useless  to  base  any  hopes 
on  the  British  Fleet  penetrating  into  the  Baltic,  or  on  any  serious 
attack  in  the  North  Sea.”  Balfour  replied  that  the*  Admiralty 
could  not  alter  their  strategy  until  the  German  Fleet  had  been 
decisively  beaten.  When  this  was  likely  to  happen  it  was  difficult 
to  prophesy.  The  Grand  Fleet  lay  constantly  ready  for  action, 
but  had  no  desire  to  run  into  a prepared  ambush  off  the  German 
coast.  In  order  to  modify  the  effect  of  this  bitter  pill  the  First 
Lord  said  a few  words  about  the  sympathy  that  was  felt  with  the 
Russian  Baltic  Fleet,  faced  as  it  was  by  a much  stronger  enemy. 
To  this  I made  no  reply.  “ Please  tell  your  Minister  of  Marine 
that  our  officers  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  preparedness  of 
your  Baltic  Fleet,”  Balfour  went  on,  “ but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the  White  Sea.” 

I remarked  that  there  had  been  no  Fleet  in  the  White  Sea  for 
over  a hundred  years,  and  that  the  whole  establishment  there 
at  the  present  time  had  been  improvised  during  the  war.  “ Oh, 
really,”  Mr.  Balfour  interrupted  suddenly.  “ But  tell  me,  then, 
why  doesn't  your  Government  keep  its  promises  ? ” 

“ What  promises  ? ” I asked  at  once  ; but  Balfour  changed 
the  conversation,  and  asked  me  to  convey  his  respects  to  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Marine.  I took  my  leave. 
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Up  to  the  present  day  I do  not  know  to  what  promises  the 
English  statesman  was  referring.  He  had  already  been  several 
times  Foreign  Minister  and  Prime  Minister  in  Conservative 
Governments,  so  that  an  accusation  against  an  Allied  Govern- 
ment without  cause  was  certainly  quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  wiser  to  give  no  promises,  and  not  to  rely 
on  promises  given. 


Before  leaving  London  I met  my  friend  Hagberg-Wright,  and 
called  on  Admiral  Grant  and  other  acquaintances.  On  the  29th 
January  I left  King’s  Cross,  reached  Newcastle  in  the  evening, 
and  boarded  the  Jupiter,  a brand-new  Norwegian  steamer 
carrying  passengers  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  January  our  ship,  which  was  a 
fairly  fast  one,  reached  the  Bergen  Fiord  and  about  10  a.m. 
we  made  fast  in  Bergen  harbour.  As  I had  a few  hours  at  my 
disposal,  I climbed  a hill  which  offered  a magnificent  view  over 
the  peaceful  fiord. 

In  two  days,  and  with  only  two  changes,  the  train  took  me 
through  Norway  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Sweden.  I reached 
Haparanda  and  a couple  of  hours  later  crossed  the  Finnish 
frontier. 

Here,  as  on  the  Swedish  side,  I saw  vast  stores  of  all  kinds 
of  goods.  From  their  marks  I could  see  that  the  greater  part 
coming  from,  or  via  Sweden  were  destined  for  Finland  or  Russia. 


On  Stockholm  station  I bought  copies  of  all  the  German  papers 
obtainable,  and  during  the  rest  of  my  journey  read  them  with 
an  interest  which  will  be  easily  understood. 

Once  more  I could  not  but  wonder  at  the  difference  between 
the  two  ways  in  which  the  situation  was  represented  in  the  two 
enemy  camps.  In  England  all  the  papers  were  full  of  indig- 
nation at  the  inhuman  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  German 
submarines.  The  German  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  published 
statistics  concerning  the  consequences  for  Germany  of  the  distant 
naval  blockade,  and  pointed  out  that  deaths  from  starvation  were 
increasing  in  number  in  the  large  towns,  the  victims  being 
mostly  old  people,  women,  and  children. 

Even  the  events  on  the  land  Fronts  were  discussed  in  the  papers 
of  the  different  countries  in  quite  contradictory  fashion.  In 
general  the  tone  of  the  German  papers  was  quiet  and  moderate. 
Many  of  their  leading  articles  dealt  with  financial  and  economic 
questions.  They  tried  to  help  the  housekeeper  by  explaining 
how  butter,  milk,  and  other  fats  could  be  replaced  by  substitutes, 
and  how  best  to  include  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries  in  the 
Ef 
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daily  menu.  Advice  was  also  given  to  farmers,  and  attempts 
made  to  interest  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  and  garden  produce. 

I could  find  no  trace  of  arrogance  resulting  from  the  victories 
on  the  land  front.  Neither  did  I find  in  the  German  papers  any 
outbursts  of  chauvinism  or  Hymns  of  Hate,  and  I was  also 
astonished  to  see  that  they  were  much  less  occupied  with  political 
propaganda  than  the  English  or  Russian  papers.  For  instance, 
I could  discover  in  the  German  papers  no  accusations  against 
their  enemies  of  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  such  as  were  so 
common  in  the  opposite  camp.  I must  admit  that  I was  only 
able  to  follow  the  attitude  of  the  German  Press  for  a few  days, 
so  my  conclusions  are  possibly  based  on  accident. 

On  reaching  Petrograd  I was  at  first  much  astonished  to  see 
practically  no  horse-carriages  in  the  street.  In  the  Finland 
station,  where  in  peace-time  whole  rows  of  droshkys  used  to  be 
drawn  up,  there  were  now  two  private  motors  and  a car  which 
I had  ordered  by  telegram  from  Viborg.  Not  a single  droshky 
was  to  be  seen.  The  passengers  from  abroad  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
luggage.  Droshkys  and  horses  had  disappeared  as  a result  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  oats  and  hay,  due  to  the  needs  of  the 
army  and  military  establishments.  Compared  with  London,  the 
difference  astonished  me.  England  was  also  at  war,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  horses  and  motor-cars  to  be  seen  in  London, 
and,  further,  prices  had  not  risen  fourfold,  as  at  Petrograd,  but 
were  at  most  double  what  they  had  been. 

It  was  even  more  difficult  to  understand  why  everywhere  in 
the  streets  one  came  across  street-cars  shunted  into  sidings. 
They  were  a striking  sign  of  faulty  organisation  and  the  beginning 
of  chaos. 

The  same  signs  were  also  apparent  in  other  spheres  of  economic 
life.  Meat  could  no  longer  be  bought  in  Petrograd,  for  instead 
of  the  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  which  at  one  time  were  sold 
daily  in  the  various  markets  of  the  town,  this  figure  had  now 
shrunk  to  a few  hundreds.  Only  the  hospitals  obtained  regular 
supplies,  though  in  smaller  quantities  than  before. 

The  queues  in  front  of  various  shops  also  surprised  me.  I 
had  met  with  nothing  of  the  sort  in  England,  except  perhaps  in 
front  of  popular  theatres  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  a 
performance. 

The  public  in  Russia’s  capital  was  very  depressed.  The  lower 
classes  were  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  blaming 
the  retailers.  “ They’re  hoarding  their  goods  with  the  idea  of 
growing  rich ! ” The  middle  classes,  including  officials  and 
officers  as  well  as  practically  all  housewives,  blamed  the 
" profiteers."  Coming  from  England,  however,  one  could  see 
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plainly  that  profiteering  was  not  even  one  of  the  principal  causes, 
and  certainly  not  the  only  cause,  for  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living. 

The  situation  obviously  favoured  speculation,  for  the  supply 
of  goods  coming  into  the  town  was  irregular  and  badly  organised 
— plain  proof  that  the  municipal  authorities  had  not  reckoned 
beforehand  with  the  effects  of  a prolonged  war. 

Why  did  the  street-cars  run  so  seldom  ? The  authorities 
maintained  that  this  was  due  to  a shortage  of  cars.  When  I 
pointed  out  to  a driver  a car  standing  deserted  in  the  street,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  and  began  to  blame  the  Government,  who 
had  sent  all  the  mechanics  required  for  repairing  cars  to  the 
Front.  Consequently  no  one  troubled  to  repair  the  broken- 
down  cars,  which  were  standing  closely  packed  in  the  sheds. 

Naturally  all  these  signs  of  deterioration  had  to  be  put  down 
to  the  war,  which  was  being  prolonged  beyond  anything  that  had 
been  expected  in  the  country.  It  was  further  due  to  Russia’s 
dependence  for  many  things  upon  her  neighbours,  even  in  peace- 
time. The  war  had  suddenly  cut  the  country  off  from  these. 
The  Nationalist  movement,  which  had  not  originated  from  the 
people,  but  had  been  artificially  encouraged  from  above  by  the 
classes  in  power  until  it  amounted  to  chauvinism,  bore  its  share 
in  hastening  the  process  of  disintegration  which  was  already 
beginning. 

• ••••••• 


All  this  occupied  my  attention  during  my  first  few  days  in 
Petrograd.  At  the  Headquarters  of  the  Naval  General  Staff, 
where  my  work  kept  me  nearly  all  the  time,  feeling  was  quieter 
and  better  than  in  army  circles,  which  apparently  could  not  get 
over  the  blows  the  enemy  had  dealt  to  Russia’s  military  power 
on  land.  The  military  leadership  of  the  army,  as  far  as  I came 
into  contact  with  it,  seemed  to  me  to  have  gone  adrift,  and  to  be 
devoid  of  any  control  or  guidance.  At  Naval  Headquarters  this 
was  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence  of  G.H.Q.  This  body  seemed 
to  have  a finger  in  everything  and  was  ruining  discipline  behind 
the  line. 

In  peace-time  the  whole  administration  of  Russia  was  centralised 
in  the  Ministries.  From  what  I was  told  the  Ministers  could  now 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  G.H.Q. , who  were  setting 
aside  all  established  regulations  and  even  laws. 

Under  such  circumstances  personal  influence  naturally  played 
a very  important  role.  In  addition,  abuses  of  all  kinds  were 
rife,  for  which  no  one  could  be  brought  to  book,  G.H.Q.  being 
too  impersonal. 

This,  then,  was  the  impression  that  Petrograd  made  upon  me 
during  the  first  few  days  of  my  visit.  The  short  time  I remained 
strengthened  my  belief  that  definite  signs  of  approaching  disaster 
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were  showing  themselves.  I had  no  time  to  read  the  papers, 
and  therefore  could  only  obtain  a very  rough  picture  of  the  course 
events  were  taking  in  the  country.  What  I did  read,  however, 
in  my  spare  time,  or  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  about  the  condi- 
tions on  the  land  Front  and  behind  it  went  rather  to  confirm  the 
opinion  I had  formed  than  the  contrary.  The  administrative 
authorities  near  the  Front  were  swamped  by  fugitives  from  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  enemy.  In  the  large  towns  the  population 
had  greatly  increased  for  the  same  reason,  and  deserters  were 
beginning  to  be  a pestilence  in  the  rear  of  the  Army,  for  their 
numbers  increased  after  every  failure  at  the  Front. 

Lack  of  munitions  gave  rise  to  much  complaint,  but  in  spite 
of  this  there  was  talk  of  calling  up  more  and  more  classes  of  the 
reserve.  When  I asked  how  these  millions  of  new  soldiers  were 
to  be  armed,  a General  replied  angrily  that  this  was  G.H.Q.’s 
business,  like  everything  else ; but  a young  officer  who  had 
recently  returned  thence  added,  smiling  : “ They  don't  seem  to 
have  any  inkling  of  the  real  situation."  I asked  how  he  explained 
this.  He  replied  : “ There  are  far  too  many  Grand  Dukes  and 
Generals  at  G.H.Q.,  as  I found  out  for  myself." 

This  kind  of  talk  was  heard  daily  and,  although  I was  aware 
that  criticism  of  superiors  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  an 
educated  Russian,  such  sentiments  did  not  inspire  me  with  much 
confidence  in  the  situation. 

As  I have  already  said,  feeling  was  better  at  Naval  Head- 
quarters. The  Fleet  was  not  suffering  from  lack  of  munitions, 
and  had  suffered  no  great  losses,  so  that  a more  optimistic  view 
was  taken  of  the  general  situation. 

Slow  progress  was  being  made  with  the  building  of  new  ships, 
but  some  of  the  big  destroyers  which  had  been  laid  down  before 
the  war  were  now  in  commission,  while  the  remainder  were 
undergoing  trials.  All  the  new  Dreadnoughts  had  also  joined  the 
Fleet. 

The  one  serious  disaster  for  the  Russian  Fleet  was  the  death  of 
Admiral  von  Essen,  for  Admiral  Kanin,  his  successor,  was 
not  qualified  to  replace  him. 

The  naval  attaches  of  the  Allied  countries  had  not  only  free 
access  to  Naval  H.Q.,  but  worked  there  in  the  same  way  as  its  own 
officers.  Of  the  latter  several  were  completely  overwhelmed  with 
work,  while  others  passed  their  time  on  duty  in  unending  chatter 
and  smoking,  with  intervals  of  tea-drinking.  The  Naval  Staff  was 
talking  with  anxious  expectation  of  the  coming  spring,  when  an 
attack  by  the  German  Fleet  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  possibly 
also  on  the  Moonsund  and  Finland,  was  expected. 

My  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  my  memorandum  to 
the  British  Admiralty,  had  made  more  impression  at  Naval 
Headquarters  than  I had  expected  after  my  conversation  with 
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Admiral  Rusin.  That  it  was  vain  to  expect  serious  help  in  the 
Baltic  from  the  British  Fleet  was  not  a surprise  to  the  Head- 
quarters Staff,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  any  rate  increased 
their  sense  of  responsibility. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Staff  had  completed  their  memorandum 
to  the  British  Government  and  were  now  only  waiting  for  the 
approval  of  G.H.Q.  to  send  me  back  at  once  to  England. 

This  was  not  long  delayed,  and  I received  instructions  to  pack 
my  luggage  in  order  to  be  in  London  before  the  arrival  of  the 
memorandum.  This  memorandum  to  the  British  Government 
repeated  the  outline  of  my  case,  which  I had  drafted  six  weeks 
before  in  the  London  Library. 

• ••••••• 

I had  spent  just  a week  in  Petrograd,  and  was  ready  to  leave, 
when  I was  commanded  to  present  myself  before  the  two 
Empresses,  Alexandra  Feodorowna  and  Maria  Feodorowna. 
The  former  lived  in  the  Tsarskoje  Selo  Palace,  whither  I went  by 
train.  She  received  me  very  graciously  and  gave  me  a letter  to 
her  sister,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  She  conducted  the  whole 
conversation  with  me  in  Russian,  and  very  fluently,  though  with 
a strong  foreign  accent.  Among  other  things,  she  expressed  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Duma,  which  would  not  work  at  the  task 
set  it,  but  persisted  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
She  questioned  me  concerning  public  feeling  in  England,  the 
Grand  Fleet  and  Admiral  Beatty,  whom  she  remembered  meeting 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  battle  cruisers  in  1914.  The  audience 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  Empress  wished  me 
a prosperous  journey  to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  a happy  return  home. 


Apart  from  the  serious  disorder  in  the  streets,  I was  troubled 
by  the  irresponsible  chatter  which  circulated  in  society. 
Tongues  were  especially  busy  with  Rasputin,  whose  great  influence 
over  the  Court  and  Government  was  even  then  notorious.  I 
regarded  the  stories  told  about  him  as  gossip,  not  free,  however, 
from  a certain  symptomatic  significance.  The  gossip  was  based 
on  a feeling  of  discontent,  the  natural  result  of  inactivity  and  war 
weariness. 

• ••••••• 

My  journey  to  England  was  uneventful.  I travelled  via  Tornea 
and  Haparanda  to  Stockholm,  without  interruption  apart  from 
the  time  occupied  in  changing  trains.  I crossed  the  frontier  by 
sledge,  as  the  railway  between  Finland  and  Sweden  was  not  yet 
open. 

«•««•••• 

We  reached  the  Tyne  on  the  20th  February.  The  examination 
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of  my  luggage  was  dispensed  with  when  I showed  my  passport 
and  the  proof  of  my  mission  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  the 
following  morning  I arrived  in  London. 

The  mere  outward  appearance  of  the  streets,  stations,  and  public 
places  indicated  a very  different  state  of  public  feeling  from  that 
reigning  in  Petrograd.  In  the  main  streets  of  the  town  motor 
traffic  was  as  active  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the 
regulation  of  traffic  was  meticulously  observed.  Troops  were  seen 
marching  briskly  by,  whistling  popular  airs.  From  eight  o’clock 
onwards  one  saw  in  the  north  and  south  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  hurrying  citywards.  Everywhere  were  signs  of  activity, 
an  impression  of  determination  and  energy.  This  energy  went 
hand  in  hand  with  a discipline  to  which  everyone  had  grown 
accustomed,  and  which  met  nowhere  with  any  opposition.  In 
the  tubes  and  buses  there  were  few  men  to  be  seen  and,  instead 
of  the  tall  policeman  of  recent  days,  one  saw  in  many  parts  of  the 
town  members  of  the  Special  Constabulary.  But  the  girl  con- 
ductors were  carrying  out  their  functions  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  although  the  special  constables 
did  not  look  as  impressive  as  London’s  old  police,  they  displayed 
such  keenness  that  in  general  they  were  accorded  the  same  respect, 
and  were  supported  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  order. 

Neither  were  any  signs  of  war-weariness,  indifference,  or  dis- 
content, so  dangerous  in  times  of  national  crisis,  apparent  in 
London. 

At  the  Admiralty  I was  told  that  the  memorandum  was  merely 
a repetition  of  what  I had  already  submitted,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
informed  me  that  he  had  already  given  his  answer,  to  which  he 
had  little  to  add. 

In  France,  meanwhile,  the  Crown  Prince  had  begun  the  storm- 
ing of  Verdun,  and  the  English  Press  feared  that  the  fortress  would 
not  withstand  this  attack. 

A German  auxiliary  cruiser,  the  Mowe,  had  broken  through 
the  line  of  the  English  blockade  cruisers,  sunk  fifteen  Allied  ships 
and  was  now  pursuing  her  activities  unhindered  in  the  Atlantic, 
where  she  was  supplementing  her  supply  of  coal  and  provisions 
from  the  merchant  ships  she  fell  in  with. 

The  English  auxiliary  cruiser,  Malay  a , formerly  a passenger 
steamer  of  the  P.  & 0.  Company,  had  struck  a mine  off  Dover 
and  gone  down,  together  with  part  of  her  crew. 

These  two  items  of  news  had  a depressing  effect  on  the  public. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  scarcely  an  article  to  be  found  in  the 
Press  which  might  be  taken  to  indicate  nervousness,  and  no  sighs 
or  complaints  were  to  be  heard  about  the  trials  of  the  war. 

In  fulfilment  of  my  instructions,  I announced  to  the  Admiratly 
that  I was  ready  to  rejoin  the  Grand  Fleet.  My  departure, 
however,  was  delayed  a few  days,  and  I made  use  of  a free  Sunday 
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to  visit  Brighton,  where  I had  friends,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  anarchist  and  exile,  Prince  Krapotkin.  In 
England  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  father  of  the  anarchistic 
intelligentzia. 

At  that  time  Krapotkin  was  over  seventy  years  of  age,  but  so 
alert  and  full  of  life  that  he  looked  much  younger.  It  was  strange 
to  imagine  that  this  interesting  and  friendly  old  gentleman,  with 
his  attractive  man-of-the-world  manner  and  his  animated,  clever 
features,  was  the  chief  representative  of  a doctrine  which  has 
generally  been  associated  with  bomb-throwing  and  other 
atrocities. 

Krapotkin’s  appearance  was  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Leo 
Tolstoi’s,  though  he  was  smaller  than  the  celebrated  author,  and 
his  eyes  less  earnest  and  searching. 

Immediately  after  Germany’s  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
Krapotkin  joined  the  supporters  of  the  Entente,  and  on  this 
subject  published  a letter  in  the  English,  and  some  of  the  neutral 
papers.  In  conversation  with  me  he  expressed  a view  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  a long  way  off,  that  neither  of  the  two  parties 
would  gain  an  absolute  victory,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the  war 
would  ring  the  doom  of  more  than  one  reigning  house. 

As  is  known,  Krapotkin  returned  to  Russia  after  the  Revolu- 
tion and  lived  there  in  peace  during  the  short  period  of 
Karenski’s  career  ; but  after  the  Bolshevist  revolution  he  was 
put  in  prison  again  for  having  issued  propaganda  against  the 
new  system.  What  irony  of  fate  ! A revolutionary,  who  had 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  struggle  against  the  old  regime, 
on  returning  to  his  fatherland  after  this  regime’s  overthrow  was 
found  insufficiently  Radical  for  the  representatives  of  the  new 
power  and  had  to  go  back  to  prison. 

Later,  when  I met  Krapotkin’s  daughter  in  London  she  told 
me  that  her  aged  father  had  died  of  starvation  in  Moscow.  He  had 
resisted  all  persuasion  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  new 
Government. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  GRAND  FLEET  AND  ITS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

ADMIRAL  JELLICOE 

Damage  to  the  turbines  of  the  Hercules — Admiral  Sturdee,  the  hero  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — General  and  journalist- — Target  practice  in  May  1916 — The  sinking 
of  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Alcantara — Dinner  with  Admiral  Jellicoe — The 
change  of  command  in  the  British  Fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

On  the  3rd  March,  I at  last  received  the  communication  I had 
been  awaiting  from  the  Admiralty,  and  left  London  the  same  day, 
reaching  Scapa  Flow  by  the  usual  route  on  the  4th  March. 

On  board  the  Hercules  little  of  interest  had  happened  during 
my  absence.  During  the  last  distant  cruise  in  which  the  ship 
had  taken  part  one  of  the  low-pressure  turbines  broke  down, 
and  mechanics  specially  brought  from  Palmer’s  works  for  this 
work  had  just  repaired  the  damage  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
turbine-engineer. 

The  damage  had  been  noticed  just  as  the  ship  was  about  to 
leave  the  roads  for  gunnery  practice.  At  a speed  of  twelve  knots 
the  turbines  functioned  quite  noiselessly,  but  with  increased 
speed  the  grinding  noise  of  loose  blades  could  be  heard  in  the 
casing. 

The  engines  on  this  side  were  at  once  stopped,  and  the  ship 
returned  to  Scapa  Flow  with  one  engine.  In  this  way  the  damaged 
turbine  was  partially  saved.  When  the  casing  was  opened  it  was 
found  that  eighteen  rows  of  low-pressure  blades  had  come  loose, 
and  some  had  been  forced  through  the  piping  as  far  as  the 
auxiliary  engines.  For  example,  blades  were  found  in  the 
condenser. 

The  mechanics  informed  me  that  about  twenty  thousand  blades 
had  to  be  renewed,  and  the  same  number  examined  and  made 
fast  again.  All  this  was  carried  out  in  a fortnight.  The  work 
was  splendidly  done,  in  a manner  only  possible  for  experts.  I 
examined  the  turbines,  which  had  not  yet  been  caulked,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  small  size  of  the  blades.  Our  engineers  thought 
that  the  Curtis  turbines  were  of  less  delicate  construction,  and, 
moreover,  worked  with  a more  economical  consumption  of  steam. 

On  my  return  from  my  journey  the  Hercules  was  lying  apart 
from  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  for  the  other  main  turbine 
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had  to  be  opened  up  and  examined.  The  examination  proved 
that  this  one  was  in  perfect  order. 


Our  turbines  interested,  among  others,  Admiral  Sturdee, 
commanding  the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  who  had  won  fame 
by  his  victory  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  Count  von  Spee's 
German  cruisers  were  destroyed.  After  he  had  seen  our  opened 
turbine  he  invited  me  on  board  his  Flagship,  the  Benbow,  and  I 
accompanied  him  at  once. 

Before  taking  over  his  command  with  the  Fleet,  Admiral 
Sturdee  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  had  himself  urged  the  dispatch  of  the  battle  cruisers 
Invincible  and  Inflexible  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  Squadron. 

The  dispatch  of  these  battle  cruisers  was  kept  a close  secret, 
and  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  fight  came  as  a disastrous 
surprise  to  Count  Spee,  for  they  brought  the  British  strength  to 
quite  double  that  of  the  German  squadron.  In  these  circumstances 
the  outcome  of  a battle  could  not  be  in  doubt,  and  Admiral  Sturdee’s 
main  task  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  away. 

The  view  held  in  English  naval  circles  was  that  the  German 
squadron  committed  an  indiscretion  in  approaching  the  Falkland 
island  group  in  close  order.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  send  a 
swift  light  cruiser — e.g.  the  Dresden — to  reconnoitre  first.  In 
this  case  the  ship,  by  drawing  the  enemy  squadron  upon  herself, 
could  have  led  the  too  powerful  enemy  away  from  her  own  squadron 
and  could  probably  have  shaken  off  her  pursuers  during  the  night. 
Count  Spee’s  squadron,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands  early  in  the  morning,  and  disclosed  its  full  strength 
to  the  enemy,  who  had  still  the  whole  of  the  long,  light  day  before 
him. 

After  sighting  the  enemy,  Admiral  Sturdee  at  once  sent  out 
his  light  reconnoitring  ships  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  and 
followed  with  the  rest  of  his  squadron  as  soon  as  they  had  raised 
steam. 

The  comparatively  slow  armoured  cruisers,  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau,  kept  down  the  pace  of  the  German  squadron,  so  that 
the  Englishmen  soon  overtook  them. 

During  practically  the  whole  of  the  actual  fight  the  British  battle 
cruisers  were  out  of  range  of  the  enemy  guns.  In  this  way,  while 
themselves  remaining  out  of  danger,  they  were  able  with  their 
guns,  which  were  heavier  and  of  longer  range,  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
who  played  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  a target  at  gunnery  practice. 
The  task,  therefore,  was  tactically  a very  simple  one,  demanding 
no  special  skill.  But  that  is  the  usual  thing  in  any  war.  The 
more  efficient  the  strategy  the  easier  the  tactics,  and  vice  versa. 
The  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands  must  certainly  be  regarded 
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as  a brilliant  achievement  for  British  strategy.  That  Admiral 
Sturdee  should  have  been  the  originator  of  the  strategic  plan  and 
should  also  have  carried  out  the  tactics  is  a coincidence  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  war.  I was  therefore  particularly 
interested  in  my  conversation  with  him,  and  remained  on  board 
the  Benbow  until  nearly  tea-time. 

As  is  known,  this  battle  ended  in  the  almost  complete  annihil- 
ation of  the  German  squadron.  The  Dresden , the  cruiser  which 
alone  succeeded  in  getting  away,  wandered  about  for  a few  months 
without  succeeding  in  establishing  a base,  until  the  British  cruisers 
Kent  and  Glasgow  finally  ran  her  to  earth,  and  sank  her  in  an 
unequal  fight  at  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands. 

All  the  German  ships  defended  themselves  bravely  up  to  the 
last  moment,  but  the  most  splendid  courage  could  not  avail  them 
in  the  unequal  struggle  against  an  equally  skilful  and  bold 
adversary  of  double  their  strength. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Admiral  Sturdee  did  not  regard  the 
victory  of  the  Falkland  Islands  as  due  to  his  own  merit,  but  as  a 
favourable  dispensation  of  fate,  which  brought  the  German 
squadron  to  the  Falkland  Islands  shortly  after  his  arrival. 


The  following  day  I lunched  with  Vice-Admiral  Burney,  com- 
manding our  squadron,  on  board  his  flagship,  the  Marlborough. 
The  Admiral  told  me  of  a visit  which  some  Russian  journalists 
had  made  to  the  Grand  Fleet  shortly  before.  Of  these  men  a 

certain  General  D ski  had  aroused  special  interest.  He 

had  just  come  from  Salonica,  and  spoke  fluent  English.  The 
English  naval  officers  were  naturally  very  much  interested  in 
news  from  the  land  Front.  The  General  related  a whole  string 
of  stories,  and  prophesied  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  capital 
in  a few  months  by  the  British  and  French  troops,  who 
had  shortly  before  landed  at  Salonica.  . . . This  military 
journalist,  or  journalistic  General,  therefore,  showed  himself 
not  only  bold,  but  also  rather  far  from  the  mark  in  his  prophecies. 


About  a week  later  I took  part,  on  the  invitation  of  Admiral 
Evan-Thomas,  commanding  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  in  gunnery  practice  with  15-inch  guns,  on  board  the 
Barham.  This  squadron  had  only  been  put  into  full  commission 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war — the  autumn  of  1915.  To  it  belonged 
the  latest  battleships — Barham,  Queen  Elizabeth,  War  spite,  Valiant, 
and  Malaya. 

These  ships  were'armed  with  eight  15-inch  guns,  were  heavily 
armoured,  and — most  important  of  all — were  capable  of  high 
speed,  about  25  knots. 
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The  gunnery  practice  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  showed  only  slight 
differences  from  that  of  other  squadrons  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  And 
yet  all  these  ships  were  already  fitted  with  director-firing,  so  that 
observation  of  the  fall  of  shot  was  very  interesting.  Salvos 
were  fired  with  half  the  armament,  one  gun  of  each  turret,  at  a 
range  of  from  17,000 — 19,000  yds.  and  at  a speed  of  21  knots. 
The  shots  fell  close  together,  but  the  fire  control  equipment  did 
not  seem  to  be  correctly  adjusted.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
ships  had  only  recently  joined  the  Fleet. 

The  firing  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  I lunched  with 
Admiral  Evan-Thomas.  I told  him  that  I envied  him  more  than 
other  squadron  commanders.  " Why  ? ” he  asked.  “ Because," 
I replied,  “ your  Fleet  can  steam  5 knots  more  than  the  others, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  and  right  for  it  to  take  the  tactical  initia- 
tive in  any  battle  in  which  the  Grand  Fleet  engages.” 

The  Admiral  did  not  reply.  I should  have  been  interested  to 
learn  whether  he  held  the  same  view  as  I with  regard  to  the  pros- 
pective role  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  in  a great  battle.  An  hour 
later,  when  I was  leaving  the  squadron,  he  remarked,  while  saying 
good-bye,  that  he,  too,  would  not  willingly  change  places  with 
any  other  Flag  Officer  of  the  whole  Fleet. 


One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  while  I was  paying  a 
visit  on  board  a light  cruiser,  I learned  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Alcantara.  This  ship  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  later  fitted  out  as  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  with  6-inch  guns,  torpedo  tubes,  and  special 
equipment  for  fighting  submarines.  As  she  was  a fast  and  sea- 
worthy ship  she  had  proved  a valuable  addition  to  the  blockading 
force  operating  against  the  enemy  coast. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  Fleet  Commander-in-Chief  received 
news  that  Germany  had  sent  out  two  raiders,  which  were  to  try 
to  run  the  blockade.  They  were  said  to  be  armed  with  quick-firing 
guns,  and  to  be  disguised  as  merchant-ships  under  a neutral  flag. 

Thereupon  the  blockading  line  of  auxiliary  cruisers  which  formed 
a triangle  between  the  North  of  Scotland,  the  South  of  Norway 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  was  reinforced  by  the  auxiliary  cruisers 
Alcantara  and  Andes , and  later  also  by  a light  cruiser,  Comus, 
and  some  destroyers. 

On  the  29th  February,  at  about  10  a.m.,  the  Alcantara  and  the 
Andes  fell  in  with  a steamer  flying  the  Norwegian  flag  and  steering 
a westerly  course.  The  ship  was  held  up  by  signal,  and  the 
Alcantara  imprudently  went  up  very  close,  and  began  to  put  out 
a boat  with  a view  to  examining  the  ship.  The  disguised  auxiliary 
cruiser  then  dropped  her  gun-screens  and  opened  a heavy  fire  upon 
the  Alcantara.  As  the  guns  were  already  manned  this  fire  was 
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at  once  answered,  without  waiting  for  further  orders.  The 
Andes  was  lying  so  far  away  that  her  guns  were  ineffective,  so 
that  the  fight  resolved  itself  into  a duel  between  the  German 
auxiliary  cruiser  Greif  and  the  Alcantara.  Immediately  after  the 
first  salvo  both  ships  started  their  engines,  and  the  struggle 
developed  into  a running  fight  at  a range  of  between  3,000  and 
5,000  yds. 

Like  the  Alcantara,  the  Greif  was  armed  with  6-inch  guns.  The 
shooting  was  not  very  accurate,  but  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  opening  of  the  fight  the  Greif  succeeded  in  firing  two  torpedoes, 
one  of  which  struck  the  engine-room  of  the  Alcantara.  The  Greif 
was  already  seriously  damaged  also  and  began  to  sink.  And  so 
the  two  ships  sank  together.  The  Alcantara  went  down  about 
11  a.m.,  taking  with  her  many  dead  and  wounded. 

After  the  fight  was  over  the  Andes  and  the  cruiser  Comus  reached 
the  scene  and  tried  to  pick  up  the  crews  of  the  foundered  ships. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  Alcantara  s crew  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  Greif  were  saved.  Among  the  Germans  who 
were  rescued  were  a large  number  of  wounded. 

When  the  Comus  and  Andes  reached  Scapa  Flow  the  accom- 
modation of  the  hospital  ships  proved  inadequate  for  all  the  German 
and  English  wounded,  who  consequently  had  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  until  a few  days  later  when  it  was 
found  possible  to  take  them  ashore.  This  proves  how  effective 
the  distant  blockade  really  was,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a few 
ships  favoured  by  luck — e.g.  the  Mowe — managed  to  break  through. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  how  severe  modem  naval  armament 
had  rendered  blockade  service.  Especially  dangerous  is  the 
examination  of  suspicious  ships  flying  a neutral  flag,  which  can 
easily  and  swiftly  sink  the  cruiser  or  destroyer  approaching  to 
carry  out  the  examination. 

To  avoid  such  losses  as  that  of  the  Alcantara,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Fleet  was  working  out  new  regulations  for  the 
examination  of  ships,  and  these  were  approved  by  the  Admiralty. 
They  provided  that  a cruiser,  having  sighted  a suspected  ship  and 
stopped  her  by  signal  or  the  firing  of  a shot,  should  not  approach 
the  ship  herself,  but  should  put  out  a boat  manned  by  an  officer 
and  a few  men.  The  ship  which  had  been  held  up  was  then  to 
come  alongside  the  boat  and  submit  to  examination.  Neglect 
of  these  instructions  involved  risk  of  bombardment  by  the  cruiser, 
which  was  to  remain  the  whole  time  within  range,  but  far  enough 
away  to  be  out  of  range  of  effective  torpedo  attack. 

These  new  regulations  were  not  always  practicable  in  heavy 
weather,  and  the  captains  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers  therefore 
only  observed  them  when  they  suspected  they  had  fallen  in  with 
a disguised  raider. 
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On  the  12th  March,  Admiral  Jellicoe  invited  me  to  take  part 
in  a cruise  on  board  his  flagship,  the  Iron  Duke.  I went  at  once, 
but  the  order  to  put  to  sea  was  cancelled  by  signal,  and  my  visit 
therefore  was  confined  to  lunch  with  the  Admiral. 

I told  him  about  my  journey  to  Petrograd  and  the  memorandum 
I had  brought  back  with  me.  He  had  not  yet  received  a copy 
of  the  document,  but  he  told  me  that  a recent  conference 
between  the  military,  naval,  and  political  authorities  had  dealt 
with  this  memorandum,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  being 
present.  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  already  conferred  with  the  Ad- 
miralty by  telephone  with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the 
document,  and  he  told  me  that  no  conclusion  had  yet  been 
reached,  as  the  Russian  representations  involved  questions  of 
strategy  which  could  not  be  altered  without  previous  negotia- 
tions with  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Allied  powers 
concerned. 

I also  heard  from  the  Admiral  that  the  proposed  cruise  had  been 
cancelled,  not  only  because  of  the  bad  weather,  but  also  because 
of  news  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  the  fate  of  the  Alcantara, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  informed  me  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Mowe  and  the  Greif,  which  had  been  sunk,  the  Germans  were 
fitting  out  five  or  six  similar  blockade-runners.  Their  armament 
consisted  of  four  6-inch  guns,  torpedo  tubes,  and  perhaps  also  a 
number  of  mines  to  be  sown  in  suitable  places.  Their  task  was 
to  harry  English  commerce  at  sea  and  worry  the  outpost  and 
patrol  service. 

It  had  been  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  the  Admiral  that  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  Mowe  should  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  re- 
turning to  Germany  after  having  twice  broken  through  the 
blockade,  despite  all  the  precautions  of  the  British. 

I replied  that  it  was  a cause  of  special  wonder  to  me  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  blockade  was  possible  at  all  in  winter,  when  the 
dark  nights  and  stormy  weather  especially  favoured  the  blockade- 
runners.  The  Admiral  said  that  the  ioth  Auxiliary  Cruiser 
Squadron  maintaining  the  blockade  line  had  a very  responsible 
task.  Its  chief,  Admiral  de  Chair,  had  hitherto  shown  himself 
equal  to  the  task,  and  carried  it  out  in  admirable  fashion,  but 
the  German  submarines  were  continually  increasing  his  anxieties 
as  their  sphere  of  operations  rapidly  extended. 

The  German  auxiliary  cruiser  had  been  comparatively  small — 
only  three  to  four  thousand  tons — and  in  appearance  very  like 
the  Norwegian  steamer  Rena,  which  happened  to  be  at  sea  at  the 
same  time.  When  challenged  by  the  Andes,  the  Greif  had  given 
herself  out  as  the  Rena,  bound  for  Trondheim.  Deceived  by  the 
name  and  the  Norwegian  flag,  the  Alcantara  had  at  once  gone 
close  up  to  the  ship. 
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I was  very  surprised  that  the  Admiral  found  time  for  all  these 
details,  and  managed  to  keep  them  in  his  memory. 

True,  he  had  at  his  disposal  a fairly  large  staff  of  about  ten 
officers,  under  the  leadership  of  Admiral  Madden.  The  latter  was 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  brother-in-law,  for  the  two  men  had  married 
sisters.  Among  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  they  carried 
out  their  duties  brilliantly.  The  standard,  however,  was  set  by 
Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  could  be  very  severe  in  his  criticisms. 

While  dining  for  the  first  time  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
I was  reminded  of  his  unexpected  appointment  to  his  present 
post  on  the  very  day  when  England  declared  war — the  4th  August, 
I9I4- 

This  occurrence,  as  related  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  himself  in  his 
book,  The  Grand  Fleet  in  1914-16,  is  so  characteristic  that  it 
deserves  mention. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  Admiral  Sir 
G.  Callaghan  commanded  the  Home  Fleet,  while  Admiral  Jellicoe 
was  Second  Sea  Lord.  Admiral  Callaghan’s  command,  which 
had  already  been  once  renewed  owing  to  his  great  popularity  in 
the  Fleet,  was  due  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  replace  him  by  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

As,  however,  the  political  situation  in  Europe  assumed  a threat- 
ening character  in  July  1914,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  Churchill,  had  instructed  Admiral  Jellicoe  that  in  case  of  war 
he  was  to  be  appointed  Second  in  Command.  Negotiations  were 
then  opened  with  Admiral  Callaghan  with  regard  to  the  measures 
required  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  post,  one  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Centurion  was  selected  as  Flagship  for  Admiral 
Jellicoe. 

Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  tension  of  the  situation  a large 
number  of  preparatory  measures  became  necessary.  Among  others, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  relinquished  his  post  as  Second  Sea  Lord  to 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton  on  the  30th  July  to  take  up  his 
new  command  in  the  Fleet.  The  following  day,  to  his  surprise, 
he  learned,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Marquis 
of  Milford  Haven  (Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg),  that  in  case  of  war  he 
would  probably  be  called  upon  to  take  over  the  Fleet  from  Admiral 
Callaghan.  In  spite  of  all  his  protests  and  counter-suggestions, 
which,  among  other  things,  included  a request  to  work  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  his  former  Commanding  Officer,  he  had,  after  leaving 
London,  the  conviction  that  the  change  of  command  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  immediate  possibility. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe  felt  embarrassed  at  meeting  his  old  friend  and  former 
chief,  Admiral  Callaghan,  and  discussing  with  him  subjects  of 
subsidiary  importance,  while  all  the  time  his  command  of  the 
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Fleet,  by  which  he  set  such  store  and  which  on  its  side  loved 
and  honoured  him,  was  in  reality  hanging  by  a thread. 

At  4 a.m.  on  the  4th  August,  the  day  when  England  ranged 
herself  among  Germany’s  enemies  and  declared  war,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  received  orders  to  break  the  seal  of  a secret  envelope 
which  he  himself  had  brought  from  London,  and  found  that  he  was 
holding  in  his  hand  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Grand  Fleet.  He  at  once  went  to  the  Fleet  Flagship,  Iron 
Duke,  where  he  found  Admiral  Callaghan  in  possession  of  an  order 
to  hand  over  the  command  to  him.  Admiral  Jellicoe  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  extraordinarily  manly  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  his  predecessor  bore  this  heavy  blow,  his  one  idea  being 
to  ease  the  situation  for  his  successor,  seven  years  his  junior. 

As  an  Admiralty  order  to  the  Fleet  takes  immediate  effect. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  at  once  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  following  day  at  8.30  a.m.,  shortly  before  the  Fleet  weighed 
anchor,  Admiral  Callaghan  left  the  Fleet  on  board  the  cruiser 
Sapho. 

This,  in  brief,  is  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  account  of  his  appointment 
to  the  command.  The  account  strikes  me  as  characteristic  both 
of  the  personality  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the  general 
principles  governing  service  in  the  British  Navy.  The  strength 
of  this  Navy  lies  not  so  much  in  its  array  of  super-Dreadnoughts, 
battle  cruisers,  and  submarines  as  in  the  training  of  its  personnel, 
their  traditions,  and  their  lofty  conception  of  honour  and  duty. 

I was  told  that  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  predecessor,  Admiral 
Callaghan,  was  loved  in  a quite  extraordinary  degree  by  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  which  he  had  so  long  led. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Admiralty  superseded  him  because  the 
authorities  felt  some  misgivings  about  his  determination  and  his 
temperament.  ‘ In  war  England’s  fate  hangs  upon  her  Fleet, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  risked,’  a high  English  naval  officer 
once  said  to  me  when  I asked  him  about  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  command  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  World  War  did  not  give  Admiral  Jellicoe  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  full  force  of  his  character  to  bear.  Even  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  never  developed  into  a situation  so  critical  that  the  fate 
of  the  Fleet  hung  upon  his  decision.  Yet  without  doubt  it  must  be 
admitted  that  here  also  Admiral  Jellicoe  displayed  coolness  as  great 
as  his  judgment  was  sure. 

England’s  naval  strategy,  and  with  it  that  of  all  the  Allied 
powers,  was,  during  tjie  war,  directed  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
should  have  been  entrusted  to  a man  whose  views  on  this  strategy 
coincided  with  those  of  the  Admiralty. 
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RECREATION  AND  DAILY  LIFE  AT  SCAPA  FLOW 


Winter  recreations  in  the  Orkney  Islands — Theatricals  in  the  Grand  Fleet — The 
Fleet’s  kitchen  gardens — Gunnery  practice  with  secondary  armament — Work 
on  anti-mine  gear — Mainland — Experiments  with  mines — An  attack  on 
the  German  coast — A new  type  of  battleship — A Zeppelin  attack — Routine 
at  Scapa  Flow. 


The  month  of  March  at  Scapa  Flow  was  uneventful.  In  the  middle 
of  the  month  our  turbine  repairs  were  completed,  and  the 
Hercules  was  able  to  rejoin  the  squadron.  The  winter  was 
unusually  cold.  The  islands  often  lay  for  several  days  together 
under  a covering  of  snow,  and  ponds  and  sheets  of  water  bore  a 
thick  coating  of  ice.  As  other  sport  had  to  be  abandoned,  the 
officers  took  to  skating,  and  suggested  that  I should  join  them. 
A pair  of  skates  was  made  for  me  in  the  ship’s  workshops, 
but  just  as  they  were  ready  the  weather  changed  ; it  began  to 
thaw,  and  the  ice  disappeared. 


One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  all  discipline  I take  to  be  the 
boredom  which  is  liable  to  attack  the  men,  especially  in  winter, 
when  short  days  and  bad  weather  make  active  operations  very 
difficult  for  the  blockading  Fleet.  As  an  antidote  great  impor- 
tance was  given  in  the  Grand  Fleet  to  theatrical  performances 
of  every  conceivable  kind,  and  all  efforts  in  this  direction  met  with 
every  possible  encouragement. 

In  the  middle  of  March  I was  present  at  a performance  given 
by  the  officers  and  midshipmen  of  the  battleship  Queen  Elizabeth. 
At  first  I had  no  desire  to  go,  for  the  post  had  just  arrived.  But 
our  Chief  Paymaster,  Morshead,  succeeded  in  persuading  me,  and 
I did  not  regret  having  accepted  his  invitation. 

The  parts  were  played  by  young  midshipmen  (or  members 
of  the  gunroom),  and  the  auditorium  was  the  forward -hold  of 
the  canteen  ship  Gourko,  which  had  been  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  It  made  a very  spacious  theatre,  with  room  for  seven 
hundred  spectators,  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet.  The  decora- 
tions, curtain  and  all  the  scenic  effects  had  been  made  on  board 
the  Queen  Elizabeth , and  so  skilfully  that  I found  this  difficult  to 
believe.  The  ship’s  band  played  airs  from  London  musical 
comedies,  and  the  theatre  programme  was  in  the  same  style  as  the 
music. 
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Young  officers  were  excellently  made  up.  The  “ ladies  ” had 
obtained  their  costumes  from  sisters  and  lady  friends  in  London. 
The  audience  expressed  their  appreciation  in  stormy  outbursts  of 
applause,  and  I could  not  help  laughing  heartily  and  often,  for  I 
got  more  amusement  out  of  this  evening  than  ever  at  the 
Alhambra.  What  amused  me  most  was  the  ecstatic  delight  of  the 
seamen  present.  In  order  to  study  them  better,  I took  my  place 
after  an  interval  on  one  of  the  back  benches.  Their  extraordinary 
delight  at  every  quip  dealing  with  the  sailor’s  life,  every  quid 
pro  quo , was  manifest.  The  salvos  of  hearty  laughter,  prompted 
by  the  contrast  between  life  on  board  ship  and  in  London,  were 
irresistible. 

The  best  part  of  the  whole  show,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
author,  stage  manager,  and  actors  all  belonged  to  one  profession. 

On  board  the  Hercules  theatrical  performances  had  been  given 
before  my  return  from  London,  and  the  pantomime  which  had 
been  one  of  the  items,  the  work  of  our  Commander,  Dennison, 
was,  according  to  general  opinion,  quite  as  successful  as  the  amus- 
ing farce  presented  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  theatrical  art  the 
competition  between  all  ships  was  as  great  as  in  sport. 

In  all  things,  whether  it  was  a question  of  gunnery,  navigation, 
or  sport,  it  was  the  same  ; the  same  spirit  of  emulation  was  an 
important  factor  in  everything  that  was  undertaken  in  the  Grand 
Fleet.  In  this  respect  the  Fleet  was  characteristic  of  the  country  ; 
for  in  England  the  turf,  the  theatre,  football,  and  boxing  are  all 
treated  with  the  same  earnestness  as  war. 


• ••••••• 

The  following  day  I had  tea  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  visited 
the  island  of  Fara,  where  Clinton  Baker  had  rented  half  an  acre 
of  moorland  from  a farmer  with  the  idea  of  laying  out  a vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  Near  by  lay  a small,  empty  shed,  which  we 
decided  to  turn  into  a tea-house  for  commanding  officers  of  the 
Fleet.  I gladly  promised  to  take  part  in  the  work,  for  physical 
labour,  such  as  digging  in  the  garden,  attracted  me  much  more 
than  the  eternal  golf.  The  work  was  shared  by  the  Captain’s 
steward,  coxswain,  and  the  crew  of  his  gig,  the  navigating 
officer,  and  the  author  of  these  memoirs.  Henceforward  we  daily 
put  in  two  or  three  hours’  work  on  the  island  after  tea,  cutting 
sods  of  turf  from  which  we  made  garden  seats,  and  mixing  the 
peat  soil  with  sand  from  the  great  heaps  on  the  cliffs.  A week 
later  several  other  Captains  joined  us,  and  the  work  on  our  little 
plot  went  merrily  forward.  We  had  taken  the  first  step  in  a new 
sphere  of  activity — horticulture  in  the  Grand  Fleet. 

In  April  a larger  piece  of  land,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  Captains’  club,  was  leased  for  the  petty  officers  of  our 
squadron,  and  upon  this  a whole  colony  of  workers  appeared.  We, 
Ff 
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for  our  part,  ordered  some  onions,  a few  sacks  of  potatoes,  peas 
and  beans,  and  seed  for  various  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  our 
plot  was  soon  planted.  Near  us  Captain  Hyde  Parker  was  laying 
out  a kitchen  garden,  so  that  there  was  friendly  competition  in  this 
sphere  also. 

The  Grand  Fleet  had  now  found  a new  recreation,  a new  sport. 
The  Fleet  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  island  of  Fara,  where  before 
sheep  had  had  sole  possession.  These  sheep,  by  the  way,  were  our 
worst  enemies,  and  to  keep  them  out  we  had  to  fence  in  our  planta- 
tions with  wire. 

About  this  time  the  British  were  suffering  heavy  losses  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  had  a strong  influence  on  public  feeling,  for 
the  danger  of  a loss  of  prestige  in  the  Mohammedan  East  roused 
feelings  of  anxiety  in  the  British  Empire. 

On  the  20th  March,  General  Townshend  celebrated  the  hundredth 
day  of  his  enforced  stay  in  Kut-el-Amara.  The  forces  sent  to  his 
support  from  Egypt  and  India  had  proved  too  weak,  and  General 
Aylmer’s  division  had  recently  been  thrown  back  across  the  Tigris 
by  the  Turks.  In  spite  of  the  secondary  importance  of  the 
Mesopotamian  theatre  of  war,  these  set-backs  in  the  Mussulman 
East,  so  near  to  the  Indian  Empire,  were  very  exasperating  for 
the  British. 


The  fitting  of  director-firing  for  the  heavy  guns  was  being 
continually  pushed  forward,  and  we  experimented  with  it  by 
gunnery  practice  with  the  12-inch  guns,  not  only  with  calibre  ammu- 
nition, but  often  also  with  sub-calibre  shells — small  six-pounder 
shells  fired  from  the  12-inch  gun.  By  this  means  the  whole 
technical  equipment  of  the  heavy  gun  turrets  can  be  used,  with  a 
saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  guns  and  economy  in  cost  of  ammuni- 
tion. As  far  as  sighting  and  spotting  are  concerned  there  is  no 
difference. 

During  gunnery  practice  with  sub-calibre  ammunition  we  lay 
for  a few  days  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Scapa  Flow  near  Main- 
land, the  largest  island  of  the  Orkney  group.  I took  advantage 
of  our  stay  there,  in  spite  of  the  typical  March  weather  with  its 
alternating  snow,  rain,  and  hail,  to  indulge  in  long  walks  and  explore 
the  island. 

For  many  generations  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  group 
have  been  sailors.  All  their  young  men  still  join  the  Navy,  and 
the  only  events  of  the  war  that  interested  them  were  those  at 
sea.  The  fact  that  the  old  " pilot  ” of  the  German  Fleet, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  had  recently  been  superseded  awakened 
among  them  general  amazement  and  malicious  joy.  They 
regarded  it  as  an  obvious  sign  that  the  Kaiser  was  beginning  to 
get  impatient  and  lose  his  nerve.  “ Now  we’ll  soon  see  the  German 
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Fleet  coming  out  of  its  hiding-place  behind  Heligoland,”  they 
said  in  the  Orkneys.  “ At  least,  that's  what  we  all  think  here.” 
And  so  each  one  had  his  ideas  about  the  strategy  of  the  enemy. 


Between  gunnery  practice  and  torpedo  practice  the  Hercules 
also  experimented  with  mines.  We  had  received  instructions 
to  discover  how  far  a mine  floating  on  the  surface  was  dangerous 
for  a ship  under  way.  With  this  end  in  view  we  practised,  at 
varying  speeds  and  under  different  conditions,  running  upon  a 
mine — of  course,  not  a live  one. 

From  this  it  was  established  that  at  12  knots,  when  there  was 
little  wash,  we  actually  touched  the  mine.  In  these  circumstances 
a live  mine  would  therefore  have  exploded.  At  a higher  speed, 
however,  the  mine  was  deflected  by  the  wave  from  the  ship's 
bows.  It  was  then  driven  continually  farther  away  from  the  hull, 
no  matter  what  the  ship’s  course  might  be.  By  the  time  the 
ship’s  stem  passed  it,  it  was  already  five  or  six  fathoms  from  the 
ship’s  side.  In  a strong  sea  these  conditions  were  modified,  but 
in  any  case  the  probability  of  an  explosion  was  very  small. 
Experiments  carried  out  by  other  ships  produced  the  same  result. 
This  is  the  natural  explanation  of  the  apparently  strange  fact  that 
during  the  World  War,  and  after,  so  few  ships  were  sunk  by 
drifting  mines. 

• •••••«• 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  March  the  Grand  Fleet  put  to  sea 
to  cover  the  light  cruisers  from  Harwich,  which  were  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  German  coast  near  the  Danish  frontier.  The 
objective  was  the  destruction  of  the  Zeppelin  base  at  Tondern, 
with  the  help  of  aircraft  carried  by  the  cruisers.  In  consequence 
of  the  unusually  stormy  weather,  however,  this  enterprise  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  way,  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  fell  in  with  German  outpost 
forces.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Cleopatra  rammed  a 
torpedo-boat,  but  was  herself  damaged  by  an  explosion  in  the 
rammed  ship.  The  next  astern  of  the  Cleopatra,  the  light  cruiser 
Undaunted,  then  rammed  her  astern,  putting  the  Cleopatra’s 
steering-gear  out  of  action  and  suffering  damage  herself. 

Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  were  covering  the  light  cruisers 
not  far  away,  while  the  Grand  Fleet  was  farther  north. 

In  the  heavy  sea  the  destroyers  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
Fleet  for  long.  They  were  sent  back  after  the  bridge  of  one  had 
been  smashed. 

During  the  whole  operation  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  I could 
not  understand  how  the  Harwich  cruisers  thought  they  could 
launch  the  seaplanes.  It  was  snowing,  raining  and  hailing  the 
whole  time. 
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The  Fleet  put  out  again  on  the  29th  March,  this  time  for  tactical 
exercises.  The  weather  had  meanwhile  improved  considerably. 
The  morning  after  putting  to  sea  the  Fleet  divided,  and  a number 
of  destroyers  and  three  cruisers  assumed  the  role  of  enemy. 

The  exercises  lasted  from  8 a.m.  until  2 p.m.,  practically  the 
whole  Grand  Fleet  taking  part.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  touch 
with  the  “ enemy,”  the  Grand  Fleet  deployed  out  of  the  cruising 
formation,  in  which  the  squadrons  steamed  parallel  to  one  another 
in  line  ahead,  into  line  of  battle  with  the  destroyers  ahead  and 
astern  of  the  line,  to  keep  off  enemy  destroyer  attacks.  The  line 
was  eight  miles  long  and  therefore  awkward  to  handle. 

The  heavy  sea  again  hampered  the  destroyers  very  seriously, 
and  a repetition  of  the  manoeuvre  was  cancelled,  as  they  had  to 
be  sent  home.  During  the  return  in  the  usual  cruising  formation, 
news  was  received  by  wireless  of  the  presence  of  German  submarines, 
and  as  we  neared  the  English  coast  the  Commander-in-Chief 
recalled  the  destroyers  to  the  Fleet.  A heavy  snowstorm  prevailed 
during  the  whole  day.  At  nightfall  the  interval  between  the 
squadrons  was  increased  to  five  miles,  a measure  which  was  very 
wise  in  view  of  the  heavy  storm  which  raged  throughout  the  night. 
Three  days  after  putting  to  sea  we  anchored  again  in  the  early 
morning  in  Scapa  Flow. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  a new  battleship,  the  super-Dread- 
nought  Revenge , arrived  in  the  roads.  It  was  said  that  this 
ship  was  the  last  word  of  British  naval  architecture,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  was  a step  backwards.  The  new  type  had  the 
same  armament  (eight  15 -inch  guns  in  four  double  turrets)  but 
was  considerably  slower,  with  21  knots,  than  the  older  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  with  their  25  knots. 

It  was  maintained  that  greater  speed  was  not  required,  as  the 
ships  of  the  new  class  were  to  steam  in  conjunction  with  the  rest 
of  the  Battle  Fleet.  It  was  a step  backwards  nevertheless  in  the 
evolution  of  the  battleship,  for  the  single  fighting  - line  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a tactical  end  ; it  only  represents  one  of  the 
possible  battle  formations. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  type  was  striking.  A single  tall 
funnel  rose  from  among  the  bridges  and  superstructure.  From 
the  distance  the  ship  looked  like  a symmetrical  mountain  with 
its  crest  in  the  centre,  and  so  formed  a large  and  excellent  target. 

On  the  2nd  April  reports  reached  Scapa  Flow  and  other  North 
Scottish  harbours  that  German  Zeppelins  were  planning  an  attack 
on  this  area.  This  news  was  sceptically  received  by  us,  as  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  Zeppelins  would  venture  so  far  north  in 
late  winter.  Shore  lights  were  put  out,  the  ships’  lights  were 
screened  at  night  and  other  precautions  taken.  On  the  3rd  April 
the  attack  actually  took  place  on  both  Leeds  and  Rosyth,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  also  over  Sheerness  on  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
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where  a Zeppelin  was  shot  down  on  the  coast.  Her  crew,  com- 
prising about  twenty  men  including  two  officers,  were  taken 
prisoner.  One  half  of  the  airship  was  burnt,  and  she  fell  into 
the  water  and  sank. 

In  the  morning  we  were  out  in  the  roads  with  Admiral  Leveson’s 
committee,  testing  the  Burney  anti-mine  gear  at  different  rates 
of  speed,  and  firing  torpedoes.  The  anti-mine  gear  had  been 
improved  in  many  minor  respects,  and  was  considerably  more 
effective  than  the  earlier  model.  Experiments  were  made  in 
towing  the  gear  with  heavy  cast-iron  blocks  hung  by  chains  from 
the  ship’s  bows.  The  towing  hawsers  ran  through  these  blocks 
and  were  made  fast  to  the  forecastle.  The  gear  itself  was  put 
out  and  taken  in  by  means  of  short  booms  fitted  to  the  forward 
turret. 

The  torpedo  practice  was  generally  carried  out  at  distances  up 
to  six  miles.  The  torpedoes  were  launched  by  compressed  air. 
The  lateral  steering  was  good,  but  they  often  broke  surface. 

The  whole  of  April  was  stormy,  but  the  work  of  the  post, 
provision,  fuel  and  other  ships  went  on  unhindered  in  the  road- 
stead. The  titanic  mechanism  by  which  the  fleet  was  maintained 
functioned  like  well-oiled  clockwork,  and  the  auxiliary  ships 
carried  out  their  duties  without  need  for  signalled  instructions. 
Equally  reliable  was  the  work  of  the  trawler  and  destroyer  units 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  base  under  their  own  chiefs.  In 
spite  of  their  inadequate  number  the  destroyers  contrived  to 
form  escorts  for  steamers  plying  to  and  from  Scapa  Flow,  to 
watch  over  the  outpost  service  round  the  base  and  to  scout  both 
near  and  far.  Their  initiative  surprised  me.  It  was  rare  that 
signals  were  exchanged  between  ships  of  the  line  and  destroyers. 
To  all  appearances  all  their  duties  were  carried  out  in  their  own 
way,  on  their  own  initiative  and  without  giving  or  awraiting  orders. 

As  a matter  of  fact  neither  the  destroyers  nor  the  patrol 
ships  were  actually  independent,  but  their  activities  were  regulated 
according  to  a meticulously  worked-out  plan. 

The  battleships  only  left  Scapa  Flow  for  any  length  of  time 
when  their  turn  came  to  go  into  dock,  or  when  serious  repairs 
were  necessary.  Docking  took  place  regularly  every  seven  to 
ten  months,  and  at  these  times  all  officers  and  men  were  granted 
twelve  days’  leave.  In  various  English  ports,  such  as  Portsmouth, 
Devonport,  Liverpool  and  Newcastle,  there  were  suitable  docks 
for  ships  of  medium  tonnage. 

The  flagships  were  generally  put  into  the  floating-dock  at 
Invergordon  so  as  not  to  be  too  far  away  from  their  squadrons, 
and  also  because  they  were  too  big  for  most  of  the  English  dry 
docks. 

The  size  of  the  floating  dock  at  Invergordon  will  be  imagined 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  cruisers  and  battleships  of 
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the  Grand  Fleet  could  be  docked  there;  e.g.,  the  Tiger,  with  a 
displacement  of  about  30,000  tons,  and  a deck  length  of  720  feet. 
It  can  be  imagined  what  size  of  dock  was  necessary  to  contain 
such  monster  ships  as  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that,  during  the  war,  the  Grand  Fleet 
was  able  to  use  the  harbour  of  Scapa  Flow,  which  from  a technical 
point  of  view  was  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  purpose,  shows  to 
what  a small  degree  modern  ships  are  dependent  on  the  coast. 


CHAPTER  IX 


RESTLESS  DAYS  IN  CROMARTY  FIRTH 

Gunnery  practice  with  director-firing  control — A cruise' — Coaling — We  put  to 
sea  unexpectedly  and  clear  for  action — The  baneful  effect  of  uninformed 
public  opinion — An  attack  on  the  Schleswig  coast  in  May  1916 — The  return — 
A conversation  with  Admiral  Jellicoe — Back  to  Cromarty — The  Cameron 
Highlanders  and  their  Colonel,  the  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh. 


In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  the  1st  Battle  Squadron’s  turn  to  go 
to  Cromarty,  though  this  time  our  ship  remained  behind  for  a few 
days  in  Scapa  Flow  to  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  director- 
firing equipment.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  the  Hercules  carried 
out  heavy  gun  practice  with  calibre  ammunition,  using  the  complete 
director-firing  control  for  the  first  time.  The  Captain  and  the 
whole  ship’s  company  were  very  anxious  as  to  the  results. 

The  firing  practice  was,  as  usual,  carried  out  in  Pentland  Firth 
with  practice  ammunition  (about  three-quarters  charge)  at  a 
range  of  12,000  to  19,000  yds.  on  a target  50  by  60  feet.  Our 
own  speed  was  18  knots,  and  that  of  the  target  varied  between 
4 and  10.  A total  of  eight  salvos  from  five  guns  were  fired,  one 
gun  from  each  turret  firing  in  each  salvo.  The  salvos  fell  like 
one  shot,  and  each  time  the  ship  sustained  such  a heavy  shock 
that  on  the  bridge  one  was  involuntarily  thrown  slightly  off  one’s 
feet. 

The  firing  took  longer  than  usual,  about  nine  and  a half  minutes, 
which  was  put  down  to  the  strangeness  of  the  new  apparatus. 
Shortly  before  we  opened  fire  the  electric  lighting  failed,  and  the 
emergency  lighting  had  to  be  used.  Yet  the  electric  lighting 
installation  could  well  stand  the  shock  of  the  heavy  armament 
fire  except  in  a few  places,  and  before  the  shooting  was  over  it 
was  in  working  order  again. 

The  lateral  spreading  of  the  salvos  was  not  more  than  100  to 
120  feet,  a much  better  result  than  I had  expected.  Once  or  twice 
a few  shots  fell  three  or  four  fathoms  to  the  side  of  the  rest, 
but  this  did  not  affect  the  ranging  or  disturb  the  gunnery  officer, 
for  four-fifths  of  the  salvo  always  fell  well  together. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  director-firing  control 
is  the  simultaneous  firing  of  all  the  guns.  As  a result  the  shots 
fall  simultaneously,  and  this  makes  spotting  and  ranging  much 
easier.  The  training  is  not  done  from  the  guns  from  direct 
observation,  as  the  field  of  view  of  the  turrets  may  be  very  much 
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limited  by  smoke  or  spray,  but  from  the  station  where  the 
director-firing  control  is  situated.  By  electric  adjustment  of  a 
dial  and  corresponding  adjustment  of  similar  dials  with  the  guns 
these  may  be  turned  laterally,  usually  by  a gunner  in  the  turret, 
according  to  the  indicator  in  the  fore-top. 

As  usual  several  days  were  spent  discussing  shooting.  Captain 
Clinton  Baker  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
first  practice  with  the  director-firing,  but  our  gunnery  officer 
was  very  enthusiastic.  By  means  of  graphs  we  compared  the 
last  shooting  results  of  the  ist  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons,  which 
were  furnished  by  the  Squadron  Staff. 

The  manner  in  which  the  results  of  gunnery  practice  were 
criticised  in  the  British  Navy  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
heighten  interest  in  this  vital  factor.  Unfortunately  no  photo- 
graphs of  the  practice  in  question  could  be  attached  to  the  shooting 
lists,  although  the  spotting  officer  in  the  ship  towing  the  target 
could  very  well  have  taken  some.  Photographs  give  a realistic 
representation  of  the  course  of  the  practice,  and  the  cost  of  cameras 
and  films  is  negligible  compared  with  the  general  cost  of  gunnery 
practice. 

These  cinematographic  photographs  were  not  introduced  until 
much  later,  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  even  then  not  in  all 
ships.  Perhaps  the  funds  were  inadequate,  perhaps  even  the 
Admiralty  did  not  sufficiently  realise  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  The  methods  of  admiralty  departments  dealing  with  fleet 
equipment  are  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  too  easily  forgotten 
that  a ship  of  war  is  simply  a floating  sub-structure  for  the  guns 
resting  upon  it,  so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  economy  in 
gunnery  practice  even  in  peace,  let  alone  in  war. 

After  this  practice  we  did  not  return  to  Scapa  Flow  but  proceeded 
straight  to  Cromarty,  where  our  squadron  was  lying. 

We  reached  Cromarty  about  8 p.m.,  just  as  the  tide  was  turning 
and  the  ebb  setting  in,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  anchor  apart 
from  the  squadron  to  seaward.  All  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
were  swinging  to  their  anchors,  and  some  were  already  across  the 
firth,  so  that  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  to  navigate  the  narrow 
channel.  The  poor  Natal  was  still  lying  as  before,  and  at  slack 
water  her  bilge  keel  stuck  helplessly  above  the  surface. 

Although  I was  no  enemy  of  Scapa  Flow,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  our  northern  base  as  the  best  proof  of  British 
administrative,  technical  and  organising  talent,  Cromarty  and 
Invergordon  came  as  a pleasant  change  from  the  monotony  of 
blockade  service.  The  ships’  companies  and  young  officers  were 
even  more  delighted,  for  to  them  the  visit  to  Cromarty  meant 
opportunities  for  more  extended  excursions  ashore,  and  other 
distractions  outside  the  ship.  Starting  for  Cromarty  was  therefore 
a festive  occasion  for  both  officers  and  men.  The  seamen  whistled 
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cheerful  airs,  the  midshipmen  inspected  uniforms  and  chests, 
and  my  servant  cleaned  his  brass  buttons  with  special  care,  a 
certain  sign  of  holiday  mood  and  shore  leave. 

Among  the  marine  contractors,  shopkeepers,  and  women  at 
Cromarty,  all  sorts  of  rumours  were  constantly  current,  which 
in  one  way  or  another  reached  the  Fleet.  There  were  often 
reports  of  intended  or  actual  activities  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
Fleet  ; fights  between  patrol  ships  and  enemy  submarines,  attacks 
by  torpedo  boats  and  cruisers  against  the  English  coast,  air 
raids  on  London  and  other  east  coast  towns. 

When  we  reached  Cromarty  this  time,  Invergordon  was  agog 
with  rumours  of  an  intended  attack  by  enemy  Zeppelins  and 
aeroplanes  against  the  Grand  Fleet. 

When,  therefore,  our  flagship  received  orders  on  Easter  morning, 
21st  April,  that  the  Squadron  was  under  one  hour's  notice  for 
steam,  it  was  assumed  in  the  Hercules  that  this  was  connected 
with  an  enemy  attack,  which,  of  course,  would  be  particularly 
dangerous  for  ships  at  anchor. 

Actually  we  put  to  sea  at  10  p.m.,  and  the  following  morning 
met  the  rest  of  the  Fleet.  Joining  up  with  them,  we  cruised 
for  three  days,  in  thick  mist  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  on  the 
24th  April  returned  to  Cromarty  without  having  seen  any  trace 
of  the  enemy. 

As  I learned  later,  the  object  of  this  and  further  activities  in 
April  and  May,  was  to  ease  the  situation  for  the  Russian  Baltic 
Fleet  and  so  was  to  some  extent  a result  of  my  submission  to  the 
Admiralty  the  previous  December  and  the  memorandum  I had 
brought  back  from  Petrograd. 

Whilst  the  Grand  Fleet  cruised  during  the  22nd  and  23rd  April 
over  the  triangle  lying  between  Scapa  Flow,  Skagerrak  and  the 
west  coast  of  Jutland,  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  stood 
further  south  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horns  Riff,  while  the  light 
cruisers  pushed  forward  to  the  Kattegat  to  show  the  British  flag 
to  the  neutral  Scandinavian  countries,  and  in  this  way  draw  the 
attention  of  the  German  Fleet  upon  themselves. 

The  two  great  North  Sea  divisions  of  the  Grand  Fleet  intended 
by  this  operation,  lasting  four  days,  to  carry  out  a demonstra- 
tion with  all  available  strength,  to  make  it  appear  impossible 
for  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  to  leave  the  North  Sea. 

The  operation  was,  however,  marred  by  thick  fog,  which  caused 
a series  of  collisions.  The  battle  cruisers  New  Zealand  and  A ustralia 
rammed  one  another,  and  suffered  such  serious  damage  that  they 
had  to  be  detached  to  their  base,  Rosyth. 

There  were  also  collisions  among  the  destroyers,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Ardent , was  so  seriously  damaged  forward  that  she 
had  to  be  towed  to  England  stern  foremost.  As  the  Grand 
Fleet  could  not  remain  longer  at  sea  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
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destroyers  had  almost  completely  used  up  their  fuel,  we  returned 
to  the  base  on  24th  April. 

In  our  squadron  a battleship  collided  with  an  unknown  merchant- 
ship.  During  the  night  of  the  23rd  April  the  squadron  was  steaming 
in  thick  fog,  the  ships  towing  fog  buoys  made  fast  to  long  hawsers 
for  the  guidance  of  the  next  astern. 

At  3 a.m.  “action  stations”  was  sounded.  I was  standing 
on  the  bridge,  and  suddenly  saw  a large  vessel  rise  out  of 
the  mist  very  close  to  our  starboard  side,  and  bearing  down  upon 
us.  It  was  too  late  to  back  away,  and  as  we  were  steaming  at 
15  knots  we  might  just  avoid  her.  Convinced  that  a collision 
would  follow,  I hurried  from  the  bridge  towards  the  stern. 
When  half-way  along  the  middle  deck,  I heard  our  next  astern, 
the  Neptune , shrieking  with  her  siren. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  collision  took  place.  In  the  fog 
I could  not  see  what  was  going  on,  but  I distinctly  heard  the 
rending  and  splitting,  and  thought  that  the  Dreadnought  had 
cut  the  steamer  in  two.  Fortunately,  both  ships  were  able  at  the 
last  moment  to  alter  course  sufficiently  for  the  collision  to  take 
place  at  a small  angle,  and  the  ships  got  off  with  comparatively 
slight  damage.  The  Neptune  sprang  a leak  and  shipped  250 
tons  of  water,  which  makes  no  difference  to  a ship  of  20,000  tons, 
so  she  was  able  to  keep  her  place  in  the  line  without  reducing 
speed. 

What  happened  to  the  steamer  I do  not  know.  After  our 
return  to  Cromarty  the  Captain  of  the  Neptune  said  that  the 
other  side  had  come  off  lightly,  too.  But  he  knew  nothing  definite, 
as  the  whole  occurrence  took  place  in  a few  minutes  and  a thick 
fog  prevented  closer  investigation. 


At  7.30  a.m.  we  dropped  anchor  at  Cromarty.  We  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  a collier  came  alongside.  The  harbour  authorities 
had  apparently  already  learned  of  our  approach  and  had  got 
coal  ready  for  the  whole  squadron.  At  8 a.m.  coaling  began,  and 
it  was  over  by  10.15.  In  two  and  a quarter  hours  720  tons  of 
coal  were  taken  on  board  the  Hercules. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  coal  an  hour  on  a ship  possess- 
ing no  special  apparatus  of  the  type  of  the  Temperlay  derrick, 
means  good  organisation. 

In  the  Hercules  the  work  went  forward  like  a well-oiled  machine. 
The  sacks  were  quickly  and  surely  handled  by  the  collier’s  derrick 
and  our  own  steam  winch.  The  division  of  labour  amongst 
our  own  men  was  thought  out  to  the  smallest  detail.  Each  man 
was  in  his  place,  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and  set  briskly  to 
work  without  any  fumbling.  Here  again  emulation  played  its 
part. 
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On  the  forecastle  the  crew  of  the  forward  turret  worked 
under  its  own  officers  ; in  the  coal  chutes  amidships  the  crew 
of  the  next  turret  ; and,  the  whole  ship’s  company  being  divided 
in  this  way,  there  was  keen  competition  between  the  different 
crews  to  get  the  best  results.  Naturally,  here  too,  successful 
work  depended  not  only  on  good  organisation,  but  on  the  keenness 
shown  by  the  men.  This  was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
all  officers  themselves  took  active  part  in  the  coaling  operations. 
Even  the  medical  officer  and  the  chaplain,  both  in  working  rig, 
dragged  sacks  of  coal  over  the  deck  to  the  mouth  of  the  coal 
chute,  after  which  it  was  taken  charge  of  and  trimmed  by  the 
stokers. 

Coaling  routine  was  organised  by  the  Commander,  but  the 
turret  commanders  made  minor  alterations,  with  a view  to  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  their  men.  Our  Commander  was  a good 
organiser  and  foresaw  every  eventuality.  The  coaling  tackle 
was  therefore  prepared  as  we  were  entering  the  harbour,  or  the 
evening  before.  All  this  added  to  the  men’s  keenness. 

With  us  coaling  rarely  occupied  more  than  two  and  a half 
hours.  According  to  regulations,  the  coal  supply  of  a squadron  at 
anchor  must  never  be  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity. 
The  bunkers  were  filled  to  97  per  cent,  to  allow  of  easy  access. 
The  results  obtained  naturally  depended  also  on  the  loading 
equipment  of  the  colliers.  Often  they  had  very  low  free-board, 
only  two  holds,  or  were  equipped  with  an  inadequate  number 
of  derricks.  Such  disadvantages  as  these  could  not  be  compen- 
sated for,  even  by  the  best  organisation.  The  best  achievement 
of  the  Hercules  was  405  tons  an  hour,  the  squadron  record  being 
slightly  higher. 

The  newest  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  spared  this  strenuous 
work,  as  they  were  fitted  exclusively  with  oil-fired  boilers,  and  their 
fuel  could  therefore  be  replenished  by  means  of  pumps.  The  oil 
was  pumped  out  of  the  tanks  of  the  steamer  into  those  of 
the  warship  through  pipes.  Although  any  economy  of  energy 
must  be  regarded  in  military  matters  as  a step  forward,  and 
although  coaling  is  a particularly  dirty  job,  I am  convinced  that 
its  disappearance  from  the  list  of  duties  on  board  ship  must  be 
regretted,  as  this  in  many  respects  useful  exercise  is  difficult  to 
replace. 

With  the  carefully  worked  out  coaling  routine  in  the  Hercules 
it  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  a strain,  but  rather  as  a 
form  of  physical  exercise  calculated  to  bring  officers  and  men 
closer  together,  and  train  them  to  co-operate  in  situations  of 
every  kind. 


After  the  completion  of  coaling  on  the  24th  April,  the  squadron 
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as  usual  was  allowed  a short  rest,  during  which  the  ship’s  com- 
pany, officers  and  men,  who  had  no  special  duty  were  allowed 
shore  leave. 

But  at  7 p.m.  the  Flagship  signalled  one  hour’s  notice  for 
steam.  Those  on  leave  ashore  were  recalled,  and  an  hour  later 
the  whole  complement  was  once  more  aboard. 

At  8 p.m.  the  order  came  to  weigh  anchor,  and  as  we  ran  out 
of  the  harbour  darkness  was  fast  coming  on.  In  spite  of  the  fog, 
the  ships  steamed  as  usual  with  lights  screened.  When  the  day 
began  to  break,  the  2nd  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons,  which  had 
also  left  Scapa  Flow  the  evening  before,  appeared  in  sight  only  a 
few  miles  away. 

The  Fleet  assumed  cruising  formation  on  a southerly  course. 
About  an  hour  after  altering  course  “ Action  Stations  ” was 
sounded.  On  this  order  the  last  preparations  for  battle  are  carried 
out,  to  put  the  ship  into  a state  of  readiness  for  immediate  action  ; 
e.g.  everything  which  is  not  absolutely  essential  is  cleared  from 
the  action  stations  at  the  guns,  and  removed  to  other  places 
which  are  not  manned  in  action  ; the  repair-parties  get  their 
gear  ready,  etc.  As  these  preparations  involve  a considerable 
amount  of  work,  “‘Action  Stations”  is  only  sounded  on  com- 
paratively rare  occasions,  when  an  encounter  with  the  enemy 
is  expected.  This  order,  therefore,  arouses  great  eagerness  and 
interest  in  both  officers  and  men. 

It  was  so  in  this  case.  The  expectation  of  an  encounter  with 
the  enemy  filled  everyone  with  enthusiasm. 

At  6 a.m.  we  received  news  by  wireless  that  enemy  battle  cruisers 
had  bombarded  Lowestoft  at  dawn.  Light  scouting  forces  from 
Harwich  had  been  in  touch  with  them.  This  was  the  reason  for 
the  order  for  action  stations.  But  we  were  still  much  too  far  from 
Lowestoft  to  be  likely  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  and  once  more  it 
seemed  to  me  obvious  that  we  were  not  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy 
this  time. 

At  noon,  when  our  position  was  Lat.  56°  N.,  Long.  o°  30 ' E., 
we  heard  by  wireless  that  the  enemy  armoured  cruisers  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  without  being  engaged  by  Admiral  Beatty’s 
battle  cruisers.  We  had  therefore  nothing  further  to  do  in  the 
south.  At  4 p.m.  the  Fleet  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course 
and  the  “ action  stations  ” order  was  countermanded. 

The  Grand  Fleet  was  very  disappointed  that  our  battle  cruisers 
at  Rosyth  had  not  succeeded  in  preventing  the  enemy’s  withdrawal. 
The  explanation  could  only  have  been  that,  like  ourselves,  Admiral 
Beatty  had  not  heard  of  the  bombardment  of  Lowestoft  until  it 
was  actually  in  progress,  and  therefore  post  factum , and  the  enemy 
had  put  back  at  once. 

The  destroyers  were  sent  back  early  in  the  morning,  for  they 
could  not  maintain  the  speed  of  the  Fleet  in  the  heavy  seas.  As 
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during  our  previous  operation,  it  was  blowing  very  hard.  During 
the  return  cruise  the  general  mood  in  the  Hercules  was  one  of 
discontent ; once  again  the  hope  of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy 
had  proved  vain. 

I learnt  later  that  Admiral  Beatty's  battle  cruisers  and  Admiral 
Evan-Thomas’s  5th  Battle  Squadron  were,  on  the  25th  April, 
considerably  farther  to  southward  than  we,  and  yet  the  enemy 
had  contented  himself  with  a few  salvos  against  the  English 
coast  and  then  immediately  withdrawn. 


About  this  time  serious  disturbances  broke  out  in  Dublin.  A 
ship  laden  with  arms  was  brought  up  to  the  west  coast,  and  the 
English  succeeded  in  arresting  the  Irish  Separatist,  Casement, 
who,  according  to  news  received,  had  come  from  Germany  to 
organise  a rebellion  in  Ireland.  All  this  had  a disturbing  effect 
on  public  opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  towns  of  the 
English  east  coast  were  particularly  uneasy,  as  they  had  most 
to  fear  from  attacks  by  German  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats. 

To  quieten  public  opinion,  regrouping  of  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  in  the  southern  ports  was  carried  out  to  protect 
the  Thames  and  other  estuaries  in  the  South  of  England  against 
surprise  attacks. 

Fortunately  for  England,  the  grouping  of  the  British  main 
forces  was  not  changed.  They  remained,  as  before,  at  Scapa 
and  Rosyth. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  final  effect  of  an 
energetic  following  up  of  these  attacks  by  the  German  Fleet, 
however  slight  the  immediate  military  result. 

This  first  attack  undoubtedly  produced  a much  stronger  effect 
than  the  German  strategy  could  have  hoped  for.  The  reserve 
squadron  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  3rd  Battle  Squadron  made  up 
of  comparatively  old  ships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  period,  was 
removed  from  Admiral  Jellicoe's  command  and  sent  to  the  Medway. 

In  itself,  this  weakening  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  not  serious, 
for  the  maximum  speed  of  the  3rd  Battle  Squadron  was  in- 
sufficient to  enable  it  to  co-operate  in  long-distance  fleet  oper- 
ations. Strategically,  however,  this  division  of  the  Fleet  was  a 
measure  which,  if  repeated,  might  have  compromised  the  main 
objective — complete  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

In  war  time  a general  feeling  of  anxiety  may  become  more 
dangerous  than  the  enemy  himself.  Important  as  national  public 
opinion  .may  be  in  peacetime,  in  time  of  war  the  supreme  command 
must  be  allowed  to  decide  all  questions  of  strategy  with  complete 
independence.  An  essential  factor  for  the  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions is  a high  degree  of  military  education  and  a firm,  unswerv- 
ing will.  Public  opinion,  as  a rule,  possesses  none  of  these 
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qualities,  but  is  based  on  the  point  of  view  prevalent  at  the  moment, 
as  well  as  on  other  continually  fluctuating  influences. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Public  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  main  base 
so  far  north  as  Scapa  Flow  and  Cromarty,  and  the  Admiralty  had 
great  difficulty  in  enforcing  their  decision.  The  fear  of  an  enemy 
landing  and  enemy  attacks  long  lay  like  a load  on  England,  as  official 
and  unofficial  sources  have  made  clear  in  post-war  publications. 1 

Fortunately  for  England,  the  firm  will  of  the  Government  once 
more  prevailed  over  ill-informed  public  opinion. 

On  the  2nd  May  our  squadron  moved  from  Cromarty  to  Scapa 
Flow.  This  measure  was  said  to  be  connected  with  a general 
inspection  of  the  Fleet  by  the  King  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
assumption  seemed  not  at  all  improbable,  for  reviews  are  a panacea 
for  excited  public  opinion,  and  help  to  obliterate  the  effect  of 
disquieting  events. 

Such  events  had  of  late  been  very  frequent.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Dardanelles  operations  had  been  far  too  pro- 
tracted and  threatened  to  end  in  disaster,  the  rising  in  Ireland 
had  reopened  the  old  wound  of  the  United  Kingdom  and,  to  crown 
all  this,  General  Townshend’s  division,  besieged  in  Kut-el-Amara, 
had  been  forced  to  capitulate.  Within  the  country  too  there  was 
lack  of  unity.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  reproached  with 
want  of  firmness.  The  Cabinet  was  much  too  numerous,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  lead  and  resulted  in  delay  in  the  decision  of 
even  the  most  important  matters. 

The  Press  wrote  very  cautiously  about  these  things.  In  Eng- 
land there  was  no  official  censorship,  but  this  was  replaced  by  the 
innate  restraint  of  the  English  and  their  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  rumours  regarding 
differences  of  opinion  in  high  places  filtered  their  way  into  the 
Press  and  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  more 
cautious  people  were  about  spreading  such  rumours,  the  more 
credence  they  obtained. 

Thus  the  rumour  of  a prospective  review  of  the  Fleet  was  believed 
even  on  board  our  ship. 

At  Scapa  Flow,  however,  we  realised  that  these  rumours  were 
unfounded.  There  was  no  question  of  a review,  for  the  following 
morning  we  put  to  sea,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Fleet, 
steering  an  easterly  course.  The  weather  was  calm  and  the  sky 
covered  with  cloud.  In  the  evening  the  order  for  action  stations 
was  again  sounded.  My  servant  Bathard  packed  my  things  in  a 
trunk,  which  he  then  stowed  below  the  armoured  deck.  The 
comfortable  furniture  in  my  cabin,  suits  and  books  went  the  same 
way.  Only  my  bed  and  one  chair  were  left. 

1 J.  Corbett,  Naval  Operations  ; Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe,  The  Grand  Fleet  in  1914-16  ; 
Viscount  Esher,  The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener,  etc. 
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During  the  night  we  followed  a south-easterly  course  along  the 
Norwegian  coast.  Orders  were  signalled  that  we  were  to  be  ready 
at  daybreak  for  immediate  action.  The  night,  however,  passed 
quietly.  At  4 a.m.  “ Action  stations  ” was  sounded  again,  and  at 
the  same  time  cocoa  was  served  to  the  crew  during  the  war. 
This  beverage  was  always  provided  in  case  of  night  alarms,  and 
was  very  efficacious,  especially  in  cold  weather.  It  was  served  to 
both  officers  and  men  at  their  action  stations  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  duties. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  May  the  general  situation  was 
explained  by  signal.  Light  cruisers,  covered  by  seaplanes,  were 
making  an  attack  on  the  enemy  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Horns 
Riff,  supported  by  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers.  We  were 
cruising  near  the  Skagerrak,  ready  to  take  part  if  required. 

I learned  later  that  the  object  of  this  operation  was  again  to 
hold  the  German  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 

During  the  night  mine-layers  had  been  sowing  the  courses  open 
to  the  German  Fleet,  and  these  courses  were  then  watched  by 
submarines.  The  light  scouting  forces  from  Harwich  launched 
their  aircraft  in  the  area  between  the  freshly  laid  mine-fields  and 
the  main  forces  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

From  the  Skagerrak  we  steered  a southerly  course  as  far  as 
Lat.  56°,  which  the  Grand  Fleet  could  not  as  a rule  cross,  for  to 
southward  of  it  enemy  mine-fields  were  to  be  expected.  In  this 
connection  the  fact  that  the  anti-mine  gear  was  not  yet  ready 
proved  a considerable  handicap,  for  with  its  help  the  Fleet’s 
freedom  of  movement  would  have  been  considerably  increased. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  the  Grand  Fleet  was  cruising  in  its  usual 
formation,  six  parallel  columns  in  line  ahead,  Admiral  Beatty’s 
battle  cruisers  came  in  sight.  The  squadron  was  not  complete, 
for  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  been  sent  to  the  South  of 
England  for  repairs  after  their  collision  and  the  Invincible  was 
temporarily  in  dock. 

Nevertheless,  the  total  strength  of  the  Fleet  assembled  off 
Jutland  numbered  considerably  more  than  100  ships.  The  sun 
came  out  from  behind  the  clouds  and  the  greatest  Fleet  in  the 
world  offered  in  its  collected  strength  a picture  calculated  to  inspire 
any  sailor. 

The  progress  of  the  operations  was  continually  reported  by 
signal.  The  mine-layer  Abdiel  had  carried  out  her  task,  the  sub- 
marines were  in  position  and  the  light  cruisers  Galatea  and  Phaeton 
had  fallen  in  with,  and  engaged  a German  airship,  Zeppelin  L 7. 
The  airship  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to  come  down 
near  the  Vyl  lightship,  where  the  English  submarine  E 31  finally 
destroyed  her  and  picked  seven  of  the  crew  out  of  the  water. 

Another  Zeppelin  which,  like  the  Z.  L 7,  was  returning  from 
a raid  on  the  English  east  coast,  was  pursued  by  some  light  cruisers. 
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She  succeeded  in  getting  away  to  the  northward  but  had  to  come 
down  in  the  Stavanger  Fiord,  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  in 
doing  so  was  destroyed. 

The  attack  by  the  British  aircraft  was  not  successful.  Although 
the  weather  was  calm,  the  thick  fog  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  these  machines,  which  at  that  time  were  still  comparatively 
undeveloped  from  a technical  point  of  view,  to  rise.  Of  ten  machines 
only  one  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  air  and  then  returned  to 
its  cruiser.  The  others  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the  sea  that 
they  had  to  abandon  their  task. 

Apart  from  this  failure,  which  prevented  the  complete  realis- 
ation of  the  tactical  objective,  the  basic  strategical  intention  of 
preventing  the  enemy  from  carrying  out  serious  operations  in  the 
Baltic  was  entirely  successful. 

On  the  4th  May,  at  2.30  p.m.  the  battle  cruisers  were  detached 
from  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  remainder  steered  a north-westerly 
course  to  their  bases.  “Action  stations'  ’ was  countermanded,  and 
my  furniture  and  other  gear  were  returned  to  my  cabin. 


On  the  return  cruise  our  squadron  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Scapa  Flow  with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet,  as  German  submarines 
had  been  sighted  off  Cromarty.  The  submarines  in  themselves 
were  not  very  dangerous  to  us,  as  we  always  had  the  protec- 
tion of  destroyers;  but  they  might  lay  more  mine-fields,  against 
which  the  only  protection  was  previous  sweeping  of  the  channel. 
All  vessels  we  encountered  were  examined  by  destroyers  and  kept 
away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Fleet. 

In  the  evening  we  ran  into  rain  and  heavy  fog  in  which  the  last 
two  ships  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron  lost  touch  with  the  Fleet.  In 
reply  to  their  wireless  report  they  received  orders  to  reduce  speed 
and  not  to  attempt  to  regain  touch  with  their  squadron  until  day- 
break. This  measure  struck  me  as  both  correct  and  well  advised. 
When  steaming  in  squadrons  in  a thick  fog,  it  is  less  dangerous 
to  be  too  near  a ship  that  can  be  seen  than  to  be  rather  further 
away  and  unable  to  see  it.  Thus  the  battle  cruisers  Australia 
and  New  Zealand , after  steaming  without  mishap  in  close  formation, 
had  collided  soon  after  losing  sight  of  one  another.  Fortunately 
they  were  steering  almost  parallel  courses.  The  Captains  on  their 
bridges  were  both  experienced  and  self-possessed,  so  that  the  two 
ships  came  out  of  the  collision  with  comparatively  little  hurt. 
It  was  their  forward  parts  which  collided,  but  they  were  able 
to  disengage  by  putting  the  helm  down  hard,  after  which  their 
after-parts  touched  lightly  as  the  engines  had  already  been  stopped. 

Both  cruisers  however  had  suffered  damage  to  their  armour  and 
had  slight  leaks,  so  that  they  had  to  be  docked,  which  involved 
several  weeks’  absence  from  the  Fleet.  Had  the  collision  occurred 
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less  favourably  the  result  must  have  been  disastrous  to  both 
cruisers,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  momentum  of 
a large  ship  of  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  even  at  ten  knots, 
is  nearly  half  a million  tons  feet  per  second. 

The  stationing  of  the  destroyers  astern  of  the  Fleets  was  a 
rule  always  followed  in  the  British  Fleet  for  night  operations. 
Destroyer-protection  against  submarines  is  not  possible  during 
the  night,  and  in  addition  the  destroyers  may  be  mistaken 
for  enemy  torpedo  boats.  The  latter  are  at  night  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  our  own  vessels.  Recognition  signals  are  not 
always  easy  to  see  and  have  a further  disadvantage  of  decisive 
importance  : they  waste  time. 

For  these  reasons  our  destroyers  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
squadron  and  were  forbidden  under  any  circumstances  to  close 
the  Fleet  before  daybreak. 

During  the  night  fire  is  at  once  opened  on  any  destroyers  sighted. 
Indeed  this  is  the  only  way  to  protect  the  Fleet  from  surprise 
destroyer  attacks  before  they  come  within  torpedo  range. 

After  our  return  to  Scapa  Flow  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Fleet  kindly  invited  me  to  dinner.  It  was  blowing  so  hard 
that  during  the  passage  to  the  Fleet  Flagship  we  were  in  two  minds 
whether  to  turn  back.  The  picket-boat  was  shipping  water,  now 
with  her  stern,  now  with  her  bow,  but  we  managed  to  come  along- 
side the  Iron  Duke  with  little  delay. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  at  once  invited  me  to  his  cabin,  where  I was 
able  to  dry  my  uniform  a little  by  the  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  picket-boat  had  been  hoisted  aboard  the  Flag- 
ship by  the  main  derrick  and  emptied  of  water  ready  for  the  return. 

While  I was  alone  with  the  Admiral,  he  talked  of  our  last  two 
operations.  It  had  been  hoped  to  draw  the  German  Fleet  out 
of  the  Heligoland  Bight  and  force  them  to  fight  by  barring  the 
way  back.  Mine-fields  had  been  laid,  submarines  stationed  and 
an  attempt  made  to  bombard  the  air  stations  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  coast.  But  all  these  measures  were  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  main  objective  of  both  operations  had  been  to  divert 
the  enemy’s  attention  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  by  a 
naval  demonstration  off  the  Jutland  coast  and  to  draw  a consider- 
able part  of  his  fighting  strength  to  the  westward.  According 
to  reports  received  by  the  Admiralty,  German  ships  of  the  line 
were  already  on  their  way  through  the  Kiel  Canal  to  the  North 
Sea. 

I asked  the  Admiral  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  enemy  would 
fear  most  : a penetration  by  the  British  Fleet  into  the  Baltic, 
or  a landing  of  British  troops  on  the  Jutland  coast  ? Also,  why 
the  enemy  so  quickly  brought  his  ships  back  out  of  the  Baltic 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  demonstration  had  been  a comparatively 
minor  one,  and  that  we  had  not  once  bombarded  the  enemy  coast. 
Gf 
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The  Admiral’s  view  was  that  the  enemy  knew  what  forces  had 
been  employed,  as  the  Grand  Fleet  had  purposely  shown  itself 
in  neutral  waters  off  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  German  Fleet 
had  therefore  not  only  to  fear  a demonstration,  but  had  also  to 
take  into  account  decisive  measures  against  the  Kiel  Canal  area, 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  him.  The  enemy  could  not, 
of  course,  regard  such  an  operation  with  indifference,  and  had 
hastened  to  assemble  his  forces  in  order,  should  the  contingency 
arise,  to  have  them  ready  for  battle  near  his  own  coast.  I was 
bold  enough  to  put  another  delicate  question  to  my  kind  host. 
What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  War  Council  and  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a battle  near  the  enemy  coast  ? 
But  just  at  that  moment  the  Chief  of  Staff  entered  and  the 
Flag-Lieutenant  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  My  question 
therefore  remained  unanswered.  When  I repeated  the  question, 
in  a rather  more  guarded  form,  at  dessert,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  asked  if  I would  take  another  ice,  and  then  answered 
evasively  that  in  such  a case  the  situation  would  have  to  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances.  This  of  course  I 
realised  ; I had,  however,  had  no  intention  of  touching  on  the 
tactical  side  of  the  question,  about  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy,  but  merely  the  strategical  line  the  operations  at  sea 
would  follow. 

I then  said  that  mere  demonstrations  might  soon  cease  to  bring 
us  any  further,  as  the  enemy  would  grow  accustomed  to  them 
and  cease  to  be  impressed  by  them.  The  time  for  serious  activities 
in  the  Baltic  was  at  hand,  as  the  approaches  were  beginning  to  be 
free  from  ice ; and  as  the  spring  inundation  of  the  Dwina  had 
not  yet  receded,  the  banks  of  this  river  would  not  admit  of  an 
advance  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Not  till  then  was  there 
any  danger  of  the  German  army’s  being  able  to  push  forward  on 
the  north-east  front,  to  which  naval  activity  in  the  Baltic  might 
be  expected  to  bring  support. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  again  pressed  me  to  take  more  dessert, 
while  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral  Madden,  pointed  out  that  the 
enemy  regarded  the  danger  of  a British  landing  on  the  Jutland 
coast  as  very  threatening,  so  that  our  demonstrations  there  would 
be  especially  effective. 

At  that  time,  the  6th  May,  my  opinion  was  that  these  arguments 
were  empty  words,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  push  into  the  back- 
ground more  decisive  operations  in  the  Skagerrak.  Such  operations 
would  naturally  involve  the  employment  of  considerable  forces. 
For  there  was  always  a possibility  that  in  returning  to  its  bases 
after  a fight  in  these  waters,  the  Fleet  would  have  to  reckon  with 
enemy  torpedo  and  mine  attacks,  which  with  careful  stationing 
of  submarines  would  be  easy  to  carry  out. 

It  was  however  only  a month  after  this  conversation  that  a 
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demonstration  in  this  same  area  of  the  North  Sea,  and  even  farther 
away  from  the  enemy  coast,  brought  the  enemy  into  action  in 
the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  had  been  right  in  saying  that  the  German 
naval  authorities  were  particularly  sensitive  to  any  kind  of  demon- 
stration in  the  neutral  waters  between  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  these  waters  provided 
Germany  with  an  important  line  of  communication  with  neutral 
countries,  along  which  ships  carrying  raw  material  and  foodstuffs 
could  reach  her  blockaded  ports,  even  though  seldom. 

Indeed,  this  area  was  one  of  the  few  over  which  the  Central 
Powers,  exhausted  by  the  blockade,  could  still  draw  strength. 
Another  such  artery  lay  northward  through  the  Baltic  to  Sweden. 
But  this  country  was  itself  blockaded  and  suffering  from  scarcity 
of  various  essentials,  especially  food.  A third  possibility  was 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  to  Asia  Minor.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  line  of  approach  was  a very  long  one,  the 
available  tonnage  inadequate  and  the  local  country  unproductive. 
Turkey,  like  Germany’s  other  Allies,  was  dependent  upon  German 
industry,  without  being  able  to  offer  any  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape 
of  raw  material  or  agricultural  produce. 

For  these  reasons  the  demonstrations  of  the  Grand  Fleet  on  the 
routes  to  Scandinavia  touched  a very  sensitive  point  and  were 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  force  the  German  Fleet  into  decisive 
activities  in  the  North  Sea. 


On  the  6th  May  the  ist  Battle  Squadron  returned  to  Cromarty. 
Our  route  had  been  patrolled,  but  on  the  way  we  received  a 
wireless  message  reporting  that  enemy  submarines  had  shown 
themselves  off  Peterhead,  which  lay  on  our  course.  We  steered 
a zig-zag  course  and  reached  our  base  without  mishap. 

At  Invergordon  everything  was  as  before,  the  only  change 
being  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  freshly 
ploughed  fields.  The  weather  also  improved.  The  heavy  storms 
were  followed  by  warm  spring  days,  which  we  found  doubly  con- 
genial after  the  trials  of  our  cruise. 

I was  invited  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Scottish  Cameron 
Highlanders,  Colonel  Mackintosh,  to  go  with  him  to  a football 
match  between  the  regiment  and  the  crew  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  our  squadron.  The  weather  was  sunny,  the  football  ground 
excellent,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  indications  of  coming 
spring  put  everyone  in  cheerful  spirits. 

At  Invergordon  there  was  a training  depot  for  this  regiment, 
comprising  about  twelve  officers,  forty  non-commissioned  officers 
and  a varying  number  of  recruits  who  were  being  trained  for  the 
firing-line.  As  soon  as  these  had  received  a thorough  training. 
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they  were  dispatched  to  the  Front  and  a fresh  course  was  begun. 

These  courses  lasted  six  months  and  were  very  thorough.  The 
men  were  trained,  not  only  in  open  fighting,  but  also  in  trench 
warfare.  They  had  to  dig  positions,  erect  and  destroy  wire 
barricades,  throw  hand-grenades,  etc.  The  main  object  of  the 
course,  however,  was  to  harden  the  men  by  constant  exercise. 

The  soldiers  beat  our  sailors  in  the  football  match,  which  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  as  they  had  had  more  opportunities  for 
practice.  After  the  game  tea  was  served  in  the  officers’  mess, 
at  which  our  hosts  and  hostesses — the  wives  of  the  officers — were 
particularly  courteous.  At  tea,  jam  and  sweet  cakes  were  served 
and  a band  of  pipers  and  drummers  played  national  marches. 

This  music  was  very  strange  ; it  could  not  be  judged  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  music.  In  these  shrill  Scottish  pipes  and  in 
the  tempo  and  rhythm  of  the  airs  there  was  something  stirring  : 
a call  to  battle  and  heroic  deeds.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  have 
always  been  good  soldiers  and  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
formed  the  usual  bodyguard,  not  only  of  the  King  of  England, 
but  also  of  many  rulers  of  France  and  other  lands.  Their  music, 
like  their  uniform — short  kilts  with  bare  knees — had  been  handed 
down  unchanged,  and  this  was  my  first  opportunity  of  admiring 
them  in  all  their  strangeness. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  regiment,  the  Mackintosh 
of  Mackintosh  (which  means  that  he  is  the  head  of  his  clan),  was 
a tall,  spare  man,  who  looked  young  to  be  a colonel.  I was 
greatly  astonished  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  front  as  he  was  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Figures  like 
his  are  common  in  England  : they  are  maintained  by  constant 
exercise  and  the  discipline  of  sport  and  regular  living. 


Victoi i a,  B.  C. 


ADMIRAL  JELLICOE 
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THE  DAYS  PRECEDING  THE  BATTLE 

The  torpedo-net  in  war-time' — Boxing  contests — Gunnery  practice  with  air  obser- 
vation in  May  1916' — H.M.S.  Canada  and  Captain  Nicholson' — Precautionary 
measures  against  submarines' — New  ships' — Dinner  in  the  St.  Vincent  and  an 
unusual  classical  scholar' — The  Hercules  in  a new  role — Testing  the  anti- 
mine gear — An  order  to  take  part  in  operations  which  led  to  the  Battle 
of  Jutland — Torpedo  practice — The  Fleet  puts  to  sea. 


The  second  half  of  May  began  with  thick  fog,  which  was  used 
by  enemy  submarines  to  undertake  operations  against  the  Scottish 
bases  of  the  Fleet.  In  the  morning  of  the  16th  May  we  returned 
to  Scapa  Flow,  and  the  same  day  patrol  ships  and  observation 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  base  reported  the 
presence  of  submarines.  The  Grand  Fleet  took  further  precau- 
tionary measures.  Additional  nets,  held  up  by  buoys,  were  laid 
out  to  secure  the  entrance,  and  the  patrol  service  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  the  picket-boats  of  the  large  ships,  armed  with 
special  depth-charges  and  heavy  machine-guns.  These  depth- 
charges  were  of  two  different  kinds.  One,  comparatively  light 
and  containing  about  6|  kg.  pyroxylin,  was  towed  through  the 
water  behind  the  boats,  from  which  it  was  fired  by  electricity. 
The  others  were  heavy  depth-charges  which,  after  being  dropped, 
exploded  automatically  at  a given  depth. 

Such  ships  as  possessed  torpedo  nets  put  these  out  in  the 
evening.  In  the  case  of  large  ships  which  had  none,  steamers 
carrying  ballast  were  laid  alongside  at  night,  so  as  to  protect 
them  at  least  amidships. 

Views  as  to  the  usefulness  of  torpedo-nets  have  several  times 
changed  during  the  war.  In  the  beginning  they  were  discarded, 
as  it  was  feared  that  they  might  foul  the  propellers  if  they  were 
damaged  in  action.  As,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
for  the  Fleet  improvised  bases  which  were  inadequately  pro- 
tected, e.g.  Scapa  Flow,  Cromarty  and  even  Rosyth,  nets  were 
once  more  fitted  to  many  ships,  only  to  be  finally  given  up  at  the 
end  of  May  1916. 

The  Hercules  had  no  torpedo-nets,  and  was  in  no  way  anxious 
to  have  them,  as  they  involve  a great  deal  of  care  and  labour. 
The  steel  hawsers  have  to  be  greased,  the  blocks  overhauled 
and  all  running-gear  kept  in  order.  Also  they  can  only 
be  used  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  for  with  the  slightest 
way  they  at  once  rise  to  the  surface  and  even  at  a speed  of  10 
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knots  are  tom  by  the  resistance  of  the  water.  Views  differ  as 
to  their  effectiveness,  but  their  disadvantages  are  obvious.  Indeed, 
I have  only  come  across  one  case  where  a torpedo-net  was  of 
real  use,  and  that  was  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Port  Arthur,  the  battleship  Sevastopol , escorted 
by  destroyers  and  a gun-boat,  entered  White  Wolf  Bay,  where 
for  two  weeks  she  nightly  warded  off  torpedo  attacks  by  the 
Japanese.  In  this  case  some  of  the  Japanese  torpedoes  were 
caught  in  the  torpedo-net. 

But  this  case  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  for  normally 
in  war-time  ships  only  anchor  in  protected  harbours,  where  torpedo- 
nets  are  superfluous.  In  Scapa  Flow  torpedo-nets  were  set  out 
several  times  at  night  during  the  middle  of  May  1916,  when  the 
presence  of  enemy  submarines  was  reported  with  unusual  persis- 
tence. A short  time  later  the  nets  were  finally  abolished  in  all 
ships. 

• ••••••• 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  Grand  Fleet  was  very  busy  in  its  spare 
time  training  for  the  boxing  contests  for  the  Fleet  Champion- 
ship, which  was  to  take  place  in  June.  This  time  I watched  two 
preliminary  fights,  one  between  two  seamen  and  the  other  between 
officers.  The  competitions  took  place  on  a special  platform 
erected  near  the  bridge  of  the  canteen  and  theatre-ship,  the 
Gourko. 

The  first  was  an  eliminating  contest  for  the  crews  of  the  1st 
Battle  Squadron,  and  for  this  the  Gourko  was  made  fast  alongside 
our  Squadron  Flagship,  the  Marlborough.  Seats  for  the  officers  had 
been  arranged  on  the  bridge  of  the  Gourko  and  her  deck,  superstruc- 
ture, and  masts  swarmed  with  seamen — altogether  about  a thous- 
and spectators.  But  there  were  many  more  than  this  on  the 
Marlborough's  deck,  superstructure,  and  even  funnel,  which  pro- 
vided particularly  comfortable  positions  for  the  stokers.  They 
hoisted  themselves  up  on  their  boatswains’  chairs,  which  are 
generally  used  for  cleaning  the  funnels  and  ship’s  side,  and  on 
these  they  sat  as  thick  as  swallows  on  telephone  wires.  The 
giant  battleship  made  the  Gourko  look  very  insignificant. 

The  boxing  was  keen  and  skilful,  for  the  competitors  were  put 
on  their  mettle  by  the  comments  and  storms  of  applause  of  the 
spectators. 

I do  not  know  whether  such  internal  organs  as  heart  and  lungs 
can  be  hardened  by  training.  It  seems,  however,  that  many 
boxers  make  no  effort  to  protect  their  bodies,  but  concentrate 
their  whole  attention  on  guarding  their  faces.  One  may,  there- 
fore, assume  that  even  the  internal  organs  can  accustom  them- 
selves to  heavy  blows.  Of  course,  the  thickly  padded  gloves  have 
a softening  effect,  but  even  they  cannot  prevent  the  blows  from 
being  heavy  and  hard. 
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Admiral  Burney,  the  Second-in-Command  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
had  himself  boxed  in  his  youth,  as  was  shown  by  the  interest 
he  took  in  the  boxing  competitions,  as  well  as  by  his  comments  on 
the  smallest  details  of  the  fights. 

The  second  competition  which  I witnessed  was  one  for  officers 
of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron.  Officers’  competitions  were  rarer,  and 
therefore  roused  particular  interest.  This  time  the  transport  was 
laid  alongside  the  Flagship  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  the 
Benbow,  and  the  spectators  were  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
on  the  last  occasion. 

The  contestants  were  mostly  midshipmen  and  young  lieuten- 
ants ; though  two  Lieutenant-Commanders,  aged  about  thirty-five, 
tried  their  luck,  as  well  as  Mates — men  promoted  from  petty- 
officer  rank  by  examination — a few  naval  engineers  and  one 
Assistant  Paymaster. 

There  were  thus  officers  of  all  types  engaged  in  the  contests 
and  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  fought  out  to  the  last  breath. 
It  was  by  no  means  sufficient  that  a man’s  face  should  be  battered  ; 
a “knock-out  ” had  to  follow,  or  at  least  the  man  must  lose  his 
power  to  stand  on  his  legs — no  rare  occurrence  in  boxing. 

Whether  the  officers  had  not  trained  as  much,  or  whether  they 
fought  harder,  the  fact  remained  that  on  this  occasion  more  blood 
flowed  than  in  the  seamen’s  contests.  From  beginning  to  end, 
however,  the  spirit  and  sportmanship  shown  were  splendid.  Al- 
though the  weaker  party  at  times  received  very  nasty  blows ; 
although  teeth,  nose,  and  head  were  very  severely  handled,  the 
faces  always  bore  the  usual  smile  and  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion of  giving  in  without  a hard  struggle.  Twice  one  of  the  com- 
batants had  to  be  carried  unconscious  from  the  ring  and  treated 
in  the  Sick  Bay. 

The  spectators  knew  all  the  competitors  by  name,  and  the 
seamen  especially  cheered  long  and  enthusiastically — not  only 
the  victor,  but  also,  when  he  had  fought  well,  the  loser. 

The  chief  referee  was  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  whom  I had  seen  a 
year  before  handling  his  bamboo  stick  so  lustily  in  the  Japanese 
duel  with  Captain  FitzHerbert.  He  was  an  excellent  director 
of  the  competitions.  He  was  himself  all  sinews  and  muscle  and 
had  always  been  the  passionate  sportsman  he  remained  until 
his  death,  the  imminence  of  which  could  be  divined  by  no  one 
present.  Arbuthnot  died  a week  later  when  his  Flagship,  the 
Defence , went  down  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 


On  the  27th  May  the  1st  Battle  Squadron  carried  out  gunnery 
practice  with  full-charge  ammunition.  The  firing  was  observed  from 
captive  balloons.  These  had  arrived  in  Scapa  Flow  shortly  before 
and  were  of  the  elongated  type  reminiscent  of  a sausage.  They 
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were  carried  by  special  ships,  one  of  which,  the  Campania,  had 
been  a passenger  ship  in  the  Atlantic  service.  She  was  now 
converted  into  a floating  base  for  aircraft,  for  which  her  size  and 
high  speed  made  her  well  suited. 

During  the  firing-practice  the  Campania  accompanied  us  with 
two  captive  balloons  in  tow.  Two  seaplanes  were  also  used, 
flying  high  over  the  target. 

This  was  our  first  gunnery  practice  with  air  observation,  but 
although  the  flag-signalling  was  arranged  as  simply  as  possible 
the  signals  generally  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  for  correcting 
the  training  of  the  guns.  The  experiment,  however,  showed 
that,  when  the  signalling  was  improved,  air  observation  would 
be  of  great  value  for  the  gunnery -practice  of  the  Fleet. 

The  balloons,  which  reached  a height  of  about  1,000  ft.,  had  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  our  speed  of  18  knots.  When,  the 
same  evening,  I talked  with  the  observers,  they  told  me  that  the 
falling  of  the  shots  had  been  easy  to  observe,  though  it  had  been 
difficult  to  see  on  which  side  of  the  target  they  had  fallen.  Our 
salvos  caused  a heavy  shock  through  the  whole  ship,  as  five  heavy 
guns  were  fired  together  electrically  from  the  fire-control  in  the 
foretop. 

I asked  the  Gunnery  Officer  of  the  Fleet  Staff  whether  it  was 
intended  to  fire  salvos  with  all  the  heavy  guns.  He  told  me  that 
experiments  had  been  carried  out  in  this  direction  by  Admiralty 
orders,  but  with  unfavourable  results.  The  shock  was  so  great  as 
to  cause  damage  to  the  technical  equipment,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  involved  danger  to  the  crew. 

On  our  way  back  to  Scapa  Flow  we  met  the  2nd  Division  and 
some  cruisers  which  were  to  fire  next. 


The  same  evening  I dined  on  board  H.M.S.  Canada  with  Captain 
Nicholson,  being  the  only  guest.  Before  dinner  we  went  over 
the  ship  and  talked  at  length  on  naval  matters.  The  Canada, 
with  her  33,000  tons  displacement,  was  the  largest  ship  of  the 
Fleet.  She  carried  a crew  of  1,300  men  and  a heavy  armament 
of  ten  14-inch  guns  in  five  double  turrets,  eighteen  6-inch  guns  in 
three  batteries,  and  four  quick-firing  anti-aircraft  guns. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  navigate  his  ship  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  the  Captain  of 
the  Canada  always  used  the  lower  bridge,  which  was  on  a level 
with  the  conning-tower,  and  from  which  the  field  of  vision  was  the 
same.  The  bridge  used  in  peace  time  was  quite  20-ft.  higher  and 
much  more  convenient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  bridge 
was  much  broader ; from  it  the  after-part  of  the  ship  could  be 
seen,  and  there  was  a much  better  view  astern.  The  main  point, 
however,  was  that  the  position  of  the  command  should  not  be 
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altered  in  case  of  action — a principle  which  must  be  recognised 
as  sound. 

I suggested  to  Clinton  Baker  that  he  should  do  the  same,  but 
in  the  Hercules  the  lower  bridge  was  occupied  by  the  signalling 
personnel,  and  moreover,  our  Captain  regarded  it  as  an  incon- 
venient position  from  which  to  navigate  a ship.  In  action  it 
would  be  still  more  so,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a warship 
is  built  for  action. 

Captain  Nicholson  was  an  original  and  interesting  man,  with 
an  outlook  unlike  that  of  the  average  British  naval  officer. 
He  was  amongst  the  most  senior  Captains  of  the  Fleet  and  soon 
afterwards  was  promoted  Rear-Admiral ; after  which,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  he  remained  in  the  active  Fleet  in  command 
of  a division  and  Second-in-Command  of  his  squadron. 

My  visit  to  Captain  Nicholson  was  prolonged  until  10.30,  and 
when  I returned  I found  Captain  Clinton  Baker  still  smoking  his 
pipe  by  the  fire.  Our  Captain  was  typical  of  his  class,  with  all  its 
characteristic  peculiarities.  He  was  a good  officer  and  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  board  large  ships.  He  took  little 
interest  in  historical  or  scientific  questions,  but  had  an  excellent 
knowledge. of  everything  concerned  with  the  practical  side  of  his 
duties  and  of  naval  etiquette.  Like  most  of  the  Captains,  he  always 
had  a copy  of  the  Navy  List,  which  was  published  nearly  every 
month,  lying  on  his  table,  and  in  this  he  regularly  struck  out  the 
names  of  his  seniors  as  they  were  promoted  or  left  the  Service. 

• ••••••a 

During  the  last  days  of  April  our  light  scouting  forces  had  been 
reconnoitring  off  the  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  coasts, 
and  submarines  had  been  sent  into  the  Kattegat  as  far  as  the 
Great  Belt  for  the  same  purpose.  These  activities  had  no  special 
results  in  view.  The  rumour  concerning  the  dispatch  of  large 
forces  of  German  submarines  against  the  chief  bases  of  the  Fleet, 
which  had  reached  us  in  the  middle  of  May,  was  not  confirmed. 
The  Peterhead  Patrol,  No.  42,  had  only  surprised  and  sunk  one 
single  German  submarine  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

At  the  end  of  May  a number  of  English  journalists  representing 
the  great  newspapers  and  periodicals  visited  the  Grand  Fleet ; 
among  them  being  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  who  was  known  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  as  an  inventor  of  fire-control  apparatus,  and  who 
frequently  wrote  in  weekly  and  monthly  journals  on  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  Fleet.  His  articles  were  very  able  and  often 
mordant.  It  was  said  in  the  Fleet  that  Pollen  was  annoyed  that 
the  Admiralty  had  rejected  his  fire-control  system,  which  had 
many  supporters,  especially  among  the  younger  officers.  The 
Admiralty  had  given  the  preference  to  the  apparatus  of 
Captain  Dreyer,  a gunnery  officer  on  the  Fleet  Staff. 
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Towards  the  end  of  May  a new  ship  arrived  at  Scapa  Flow — 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  a sister-ship  of  the  Revenge  and  the  second  of 
this  class.  She  did  not,  however,  join  the  Fleet  as  they  were 
busy  on  board  her  with  the  training  of  the  crew,  which,  like  the 
trial  cruising,  followed  a prescribed  programme.  The  navigation 
exercises  were  all  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a “ nurse/' 
At  the  end  of  May  I also  saw  for  the  first  time  our  new  mine- 
layer, the  Abdiel.  The  ship  had  long  been  numbered  among  the 
so-called  “ mystery  ” ships,  the  purpose  of  which  was  only  known 
to  the  supreme  authorities  and  the  officers  of  the  ships  themselves. 
Outwardly  the  Abdiel  looked  like  a light  cruiser,  with  a very  long 
stem  and  somewhat  unusual  superstructure.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  one  could  see  that  the  whole  of  the  after  and  centre 
parts  were  fitted  for  carrying  mines.  Forward  the  ship  carried  a 
strong  armament  of  4-inch,  and  two  anti-aircraft  guns.  This  mine- 
cruiser  had  been  constructed  out  of  a destroyer  flotilla  leader  by 
removing  the  torpedo-tubes  and  could  carry  eighty  mines.  Her 
speed  of  34  knots  sufficed  for  the  ship  to  lay  tactical  mine-fields 
conforming  with  the  operations  of  the  Fleet. 


On  the  27th  May  I dined  with  Captain  Fisher,  commanding  the 
St.  Vincent,  a battleship  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron.  The  Captain 
of  the  cruiser  Canterbury,  Captain  Royds,  and  the  brother  of  our 
host  were  also  present.  The  latter,  a temporary  officer  in  either 
the  Indefatigable  or  the  Queen  Mary,  went  down  four  days  later 
with  his  ship  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
dinner  Captain  Lee,  another  Commanding  Officer,  joined  us. 

We  talked  of  the  war,  the  possibility  of  an  early  termination, 
the  internal  situation  in  England  and  Germany  (although  none 
of  the  company  knew  the  conditions  there)  and  the  Ministers 
Asquith,  Churchill,  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour.  Balfour’s  letter 
to  the  mayors  of  the  seaport  towns  was  also  discussed,  but  on  this 
subject,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  opinions  differed. 

Captain  Fisher's  brother  belonged  to  the  same  type  of  English- 
man as  Mr.  Wielder,  whose  acquaintance  I had  made  some  time 
before  at  Cromarty.  After  a sound  classical  education  he  had 
been,  before  the  war,  a Reader  in  Classics  at  Oxford,  but  this  had 
not  interfered  with  his  interest  in  sport ; rather  the  reverse. 
Not  only  theoretically,  but  also  practically,  he  was  a keen 
sportsman.  Like  his  brother,  the  Captain  of  the  St.  Vincent,  he 
was  of  unusually  big  and  athletic  build,  a good  footballer  and 
cricketer. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  volunteered  for 
active  service  and  a few  months  later  went  to  France,  where  he 
took  part  in  all  the  stages  of  the  trench  war.  He  had  been  in 
the  battle  of  Ypres  and  on  the  famous  Hill  60,  from  the  craters 
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of  which  the  English  had  long  been  unable  to  withdraw,  and  had 
had  to  hold  on  as  in  a witches'  kitchen. 

After  being  wounded  at  the  Front,  Fisher  had  been  sent  home  ; 
but  immediately  after  his  recovery  he  had  taken  up  service  with 
the  Fleet,  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  who 
wanted  to  shield  him  from  extreme  danger. 

The  younger  Fisher  apparently  was  one  of  those  Englishmen 
who  “ made  up  their  minds  to  fight,”  and  held  himself  morally 
bound  to  seek  out  the  most  dangerous  duties.  After  several 
months’  service  in  the  Fleet,  during  which  he  had  not  once  been 
exposed  to  enemy  fire,  Fisher  became  ashamed  of  his  “ cowardice,” 
and  applied  to  be  transferred  back  to  the  Army. 

I had  the  impression  that  Captain  Fisher  was  worried  about 
the  turn  his  brother’s  career  was  threatening  to  take.  The  matter 
was  not  yet  definitely  settled,  and  meanwhile  my  fellow-guest, 
certainly  an  unusual  classical  lecturer,  continued  his  service  with 
the  Fleet.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  he  went  down  with  his 
ship  two  days  later. 

I believe  that  men  like  Fisher — men  who,  without  hesitation, 
throw  themselves  always  into  the  most  dangerous  situations  to 
fill  a gap — constitute  the  noblest  part  of  a country’s  strength. 
Fisher  found  what  he  sought,  though  not  on  the  land  Front.  May 
he  rest  in  peace,  for  his  name  is  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

That  evening  I remained  in  the  St.  Vincent  longer  than  is  usual 
on  such  occasions.  The  memory  of  this  visit  is  stamped  with 
particular  clearness  on  my  memory.  As  I was  getting  into  the 
picket-boat  a bank  of  fog  enveloped  us  like  a thick,  white  veil. 
I asked  the  midshipman  at  the  helm  whether  he  had  a compass 
on  board,  and  knew  the  course  to  our  moorings.  He  showed 
me  the  compass  provided  for  such  cases  and  told  me  the  course 
given  by  the  officer  of  the  watch.  Twenty  minutes  later  we  ran 
alongside  the  companion-ladder  of  the  Hercules  after  nearly 
ramming  the  ship,  so  dense  was  the  darkness  which  was  increased 
by  the  white  fog* 

The  following  morning  a rumour  got  about  among  us  that  the 
Hercules  was  to  join  the  4th  Battle  Squadron  as  Admiral  Sturdee’s 
Flagship.  A new  division  of  the  Fleet  was  to  take  place,  the 
4th  Battle  Squadron  comprising  henceforward  all  ships  armed  with 
12-inch  guns  with  the  exception  of  the  Agincourt.  There  were 
in  all  nine  such  ships  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  tenth  of  this 
class,  the  original  and  famous  Dreadnought,  had  shortly  before 
joined  the  older  battleships  of  the  3rd  Battle  Squadron,  which  had 
recently  been  sent  south.  She  was  the  Squadron  Flagship. 

Captain  Clinton  Baker  thought  that  this  intention  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  Admiral  would  bring  his  Flag  Captain  with 
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him,  the  latter  changing  ships  with  our  Captain.  In  this  way  the 
latter  would  command  a much  more  modern  ship,  the  Benbow , 
of  the  same  class  as  the  Marlborough , Iron  Duke  and  Emperor 
of  India. 

Clinton  Baker  expressed  the  hope  that  I would  not  leave  him, 
but  would  go  with  him  to  the  Benbow,  and  this  invitation  pleased 
me  very  much.  The  same  day  I was  officially  asked  whether  I 
wished  to  be  transferred  to  the  Benbow  and,  of  course,  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

With  the  Admiral,  the  Squadron  Staff  of  about  twelve  officers 
and  eighty  men  were  to  transfer  to  the  Hercules.  To  make 
room  for  these  the  ship's  own  officers  had  to  content  themselves 
with  inferior  quarters  and  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  had 
also  to  be  decreased.  Some  of  the  officers  were  annoyed,  but 
this  was  due,  not  so  much  to  their  comfort  being  compromised  as 
to  that  universal  conservatism  which  shuns  changes  of  any  kind. 

Moreover,  in  a flagship  the  interests  of  the  squadron  always 
take  first  place.  This  the  officers  knew,  and  even  the  best  among 
them  felt  regret  for  the  sake  of  their  ship,  whose  interests  hence- 
forward would  come  second. 


For  the  29th  May  I had  been  invited  by  Rear-Admiral  Gaunt 
on  board  the  Colossus  to  witness  some  experiments  with  anti-mine 
gear.  Although  this  apparatus  was  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  our  ship  had  been  fitted  with  it  as  early  as  March.  Divers 
had  pierced  our  keel,  24  ft.  below  the  water-line,  to  take  the  tow- 
hawsers.  The  ship  was  to  have  two  pairs  of  this  gear,  one  fitted 
to  the  stem  and  one  to  the  keel.  Later  the  blocks  of  the  forward 
gear  were  replaced  by  a sort  of  case  of  iron  plates,  in  which  the 
blocks  were  made  fast.  This  improvement  was  made  as  the  result 
of  Admiralty  orders  during  the  periodical  docking  of  the  ships. 

At  9 a.m.  I came  alongside  the  Colossus,  where  I met  a large 
committee  of  experts  and  naval  officers.  Among  these  were 
Admirals  Duff  and  FitzHerbert,  the  latter  Captain  of  the  Colossus 
and  now  director  of  mines  and  anti-mine  measures  at  the  Admiralty. 
The  designer  of  the  apparatus,  Lieutenant  Burney,  was  also 
present.  He  had  come  from  Portsmouth  with  technicians,  a 
professor  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  and  a number 
of  others  who  had  co-operated  in  the  work. 

The  Colossus  weighed  anchor  and  made  for  the  open  roadstead, 
where  Admiral  Jellicoe,  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  other  members  of  the 
Staff  came  on  board.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  excellent. 
The  apparatus  cut  away  from  their  moorings  all  the  mines  which 
lay  on  the  ship’s  course.  Our  speed  was  between  12  and  15  knots, 
and  the  apparatus  drove  all  mines  to  a distance  of  at  least  20  metres 
from  the  ship’s  side,  even  in  cases  where  we  ran  upon  them  head  on. 
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The  mines  were  moored  to  two  anchors,  and  were  similar  in 
measurement  and  buoyancy  to  those  used  by  the  Germans,  with 
a hawser  length  of  60  metres.  They  rose  to  the  surface  like 
corks  about  one-third  of  the  ship’s  length  from  her  bow.  Even 
at  reduced  speed  the  paravanes  maintained  their  depth  after 
carrying  out  their  task.  In  order,  however,  to  hoist  them  out 
of  the  water  with  the  booms  fitted  to  the  forward  turret,  the  ship 
had  to  be  stopped,  for  only  then  did  the  buoys  come  to  the  surface, 
so  that  they  could  be  made  fast  to  the  steam  winch. 

After  picking  up  the  gear  we  discovered  that  in  both  cases 
the  after- part  was  slightly  damaged.  The  steering  and  stabilising 
surfaces  were  slightly  bent,  and  the  iron  cramps  with  which  they 
were  strengthened  broken.  To  all  appearances  the  buoys  had 
struck  these  when  cutting  off  a mine,  but  this  in  no  way  influenced 
their  further  functioning. 

I talked  to  the  inventor,  a lieutenant  of  about  twenty-six  who 
had  received  permission  to  sell  the  patent  to  the  Allied  Governments 
or  to  negotiate  with  them  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
apparatus  in  British  workshops.  Lieutenant  Burney  regarded 
his  invention  as  not  yet  fully  perfected  for  active  service  conditions 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  time  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
gear  by  the  Allies  after  the  needs  of  the  British  Fleet  had  been 
met. 

At  the  lunch  that  was  given  in  the  Colossus  I sat  next  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe  and  discussed  the  apparatus  with  him.  He  told  me  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  gear  had  already  been  begun  in  a private 
factory.  As  soon  as  fresh  supplies  were  ready  the  older  ones  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  auxiliary  ships  of  the  Fleet.  Lieutenant 
Burney  had  been  working  for  two  years  on  the  improvement  of 
his  invention  and  had  received  valuable  help  in  Portsmouth. 
The  Admiral  regarded  his  latest  model,  which  had  been  tested  that 
day,  as  quite  ready  to  be  adopted  for  active  service  conditions. 
The  day  before  it  had  been  tested  with  destroyers,  but  with  a 
slightly  different  towing  system.  The  gear  had  not  been  towed 
from  the  stem  but  from  the  stern,  so  that  the  hawsers  had  been 
first  run  together  as  far  as  the  towing  buoy  generally  used  for  mine- 
sweeping gear  and  from  that  point  they  diverged  until  they  joined 
the  buoys.  In  this  way  a single  destroyer  could  sweep  a fairly 
broad  channel.  These  experiments  had  been  as  successful  as  the 
later  ones.  The  apparatus  had  brought  to  the  surface  all  mines 
encountered,  altogether  ten.  The  channel  swept  had  a breadth 
of  100  metres  and  the  speed  with  the  gear  in  operation  had  been 
24  knots.  The  following  day,  the  1st  June,  it  was  intended  to 
continue  the  experiments  with  the  light  cruiser  Calliope  and  the 
Admiral  invited  me  to  be  present. 

While  thanking  him  for  his  invitation  I showed  him  a telegram 
which  had  just  reached  me  from  the  Russian  Naval  Attache  in 


no 
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London,  summoning  me  to  come  to  London  to  discuss  naval 
questions.  At  the  same  time  I asked  his  permission  to  undertake 
the  journey  and  his  advice  as  to  the  best  time  to  go.  I asked 
whether  he  would  consider  it  advisable  to  go  immediately  after 
the  experiments  in  the  Calliope  or  to  defer  my  departure  to  a later 
date. 

For  the  first  time  during  my  year’s  service  with  the  Fleet, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  asked  me  to  postpone  my  journey,  if  I wanted  to 
take  part  in  an  event  which  might  possibly  be  more  interesting  than 
the  conference  in  London.  A naval  demonstration  was  to  take 
place  in  Scandinavian  and  Danish  waters,  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  not  only  of  the  area  concerned  but  also  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  was  to  be  on  a considerably  larger  scale  than  anything  that 
had  been  undertaken  in  this  way  before.  “ Tell  Clinton  Baker  when 
you  get  on  board  to  give  you  my  orders  for  the  operations  to  read. 
I think  you’ll  then  consider  it  better  to  stay  here.” 


After  lunch  I returned  to  the  Hercules , which  was  engaged  in 
torpedo  practice  in  the  roads.  I went  up  to  the  bridge  and  told  , 
Clinton  Baker  what  the  Admiral  had  said.  “ I’d  just  been  thinking 
of  suggesting  the  same  thing,”  he  answered,  laughing.  “ I’ve 
just  received  the  orders.  Stupidly  enough,  they  are  so  long  that 
I don’t  want  to  open  them  here  on  the  bridge  during  the  torpedo 
practice.  Read  them  through  and  then  tell  me  what  they’re 
about.  They’re  on  the  table  in  my  cabin.” 

Without  waiting  for  any  more  I went  to  his  cabin  and  opened 
the  letter.  The  orders  concerned  a sweep  into  the  Skagerrak  by 
the  whole  British  Fleet  for  the  next  few  days.  This  operation 
for  purposes  of  reconnaissance  and  demonstration  was,  however, 
not  confined  to  the  Skagerrak,  but  was  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  Kattegat  and  the  Great  Belt,  and  preceded  by  destroyers. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  objective,  though  there  was  no  doubt 
about  this.  The  appearance  of  British  forces  in  neutral  waters 
would  in  any  case  influence  the  attitude  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  It  was  obvious  from  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  own  words 
that  the  strategic  objective  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  two 
operations  of  the  Fleet. 

I was  surprised  at  the  minuteness  of  detail  that  characterised 
the  orders. 

The  main  forces  of  the  battleships  were,  on  the  second  day  after 
putting  to  sea,  to  assemble  and  take  up  a position  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Skagerrak,  covered  by  the  battle  cruisers  somewhat 
farther  to  the  southward.  The  light  cruisers,  however,  were  to 
hold  up,  and  if  necessary  destroy  all  enemy  ships  in  the  Kattegat 
and  the  destroyers  to  do  the  same  in  the  Great  Belt. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  operation  could  not  but  exert 
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a powerful  influence  on  German  strategy,  and  if  some  sections 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recall  them  to  the  North  Sea  to  meet  the  English 
advance.  The  intended  thrust  was  also  calculated  to  increase  the 
chances  of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  for  the  Grand  Fleet 
intended  to  cruise  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  Skagerrak, 
which  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  entered  fairly  often  to  demon- 
strate its  power  at  sea. 

After  I had  read  through  the  orders  my  gratitude  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe  for  his  friendly  invitation  to  remain  with  the  Fleet  was 
further  increased. 

When  I communicated  the  contents  of  the  orders  of  operation 
in  outline  to  Clinton  Baker  he  was,  as  usual,  sceptical.  The 
operation  was  sure  to  be  stopped  by  fog  or  heavy  weather.  How- 
ever, the  barometer  had  stood  fairly  high  during  the  last  few  days 
and  the  end  of  May  is  in  any  case  a very  favourable  time  for  naval 
operations  of  all  kinds.  I therefore  did  not  allow  myself  to 
be  affected  by  Clinton  Baker’s  scepticism,  but  looked  forward 
to  the  development  of  events  with  great  interest  and  telegraphed 
to  London  that  I could  not  be  present  at  the  conference. 


At  3 p .m.  we  continued  torpedo  practice,  during  which  we 
moved  up  and  down  the  extensive  roadstead  of  Scapa  Flow.  The 
longest  range  possible  here  was  rather  more  than  6 miles.  We 
fired  at  this  distance  and,  of  three  torpedoes,  only  one  hit  the  mark. 
This  percentage  is  about  normal  with  big  ships,  which  only  use 
torpedoes  as  a subsidiary  weapon  and  rarely  give  them  the 
attention  this  capricious  weapon  demands. 

In  the  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
torpedo  is  the  main  weapon,  and  there  it  is  quite  another  matter  ; 
torpedoes  are  treated  with  a tender  care  which  is  at  once  reflected 
in  the  shooting  results. 

A heater  torpedo  is  often  as  capricious  as  a young  foal 
and  as  difficult  to  handle.  Unless  everything  is  precisely  adjusted 
it  is  apt  either  to  go  on  the  bottom  or  to  run  on  the  surface,  and 
even  when,  after  diving  deep,  it  rights  itself  again,  it  has  generally 
used  up  so  much  power  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  cover  the  pre- 
scribed distance. 


• ••••••• 

The  torpedo  practice  terminated  before  dinner  and  we  returned 
to  our  old  moorings,  but  at  7 p.m.  the  signal  came  that  we  were 
to  put  ourselves  under  two  hours’  notice  for  steam.  After  my  con- 
versation with  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  morning  this  order  was 
no  surprise  to  me.  I asked  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  make  a note 
of  the  names  of  all  outgoing  ships,  so  as  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
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strength  of  the  Fleet  the  following  morning.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  request  was  none  too  easy,  for  twilight  set  in  at  9 p.m.  In 
spite  of  this  I received,  before  the  squadron  weighed  anchor, 
a long  list  of  the  ships  that  had  put  to  sea  ; from  which  I learned 
that  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  was  lying  in  Scapa 
Flow,  was  to  take  part  in  the  operation. 

After  dinner  Clinton  Baker  and  I tried  to  decide  what  were 
the  chances  of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  this  time.  The 
Captain  thought  that  the  enemy  cruisers  might  have  pushed 
so  far  north  as  to  fall  in  with  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  would  in  no  case  allow  itself  to  be  engaged  so  far  from  its 
bases.  With  the  Battle  Fleet,  therefore,  we  had  little  prospect 
of  encountering  the  enemy. 

I did  not  contradict  him,  but  nevertheless  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  the  same  view  as  that  of  my  shipmate.  I have  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  I had  a premonition  of  coming  events, 
or  whether  my  conversation  with  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  the  reading 
of  his  operation  orders  had  made  a special  impression  on  me. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  thoughts  busied  themselves  for  a long  time 
with  these  impressions,  and  I spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
night  on  the  bridge  of  the  Hercules , filled  with  a vague  expectation 
of  coming  events.  I was  myself  not  clear  as  to  what  I actually 
expected,  but  I remember  very  clearly  that  every  signal  during 
that  evening  of  the  30th  May  interested  me  much  more  than  any 
had  ever  done  before. 


PART  II 


THE  BATTLE 


CHAPTER  XI 


admiral  beatty's  battle  cruisers  open  the  fight 

Composition  of  the  British  Fleet  on  leaving  the  bases — The  cruise  to  the  rendez- 
vous— Beginning  of  the  battle — The  Grand  Fleet  receives  a report  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy — The  battle  cruisers  in  action — Torpedo  attacks — 
The  battle  cruisers  continue  the  action  and  the  High  Sea  Fleet  is  sighted — 
Beatty’s  ships  turn  on  to  the  opposite  course — Admiral  Hood’s  battle  cruisers 
arrive  on  the  scene  of  action — The  old  battle  cruisers  engage — Admiral  Hood 
goes  down  with  his  flagship. 

On  leaving  its  bases  at  Scapa  Flow  and  Cromarty,  the  Grand  Fleet 
was  composed  as  follows  : 

ist  Battle  Squadron  : Marlborough  (Flagship  of  Vice-Admiral 

Burney),  Revenge,  Hercules,  Agincourt,  Colossus  (Rear-Admiral 
Gaunt),  Collingwood,  Neptune,  St.  Vincent. 

2nd  Battle  Squadron  : King  George  Vth  (Vice-Admiral  Jerram), 
Ajax,  Centurion,  Erin,  Orion  (Rear-Admiral  Leveson),  Monarch, 
Conqueror,  Thunderer. 

4th  Battle  Squadron : Iron  Duke  (Admiral  Sir  J.  Jellicoe, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet),  Royal  Oak,  Superb,  Rear- 
Admiral  Duff),  Canada,  Benbow,  (Vice-Admiral  Sturdee,  com- 
manding the  Squadron),  Bellerophon,  Temeraire,  Vanguard. 

3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  : Invincible  (Rear-Admiral  Hood) , 

Inflexible,  Indomitable. 

Armoured  Cruiser  Squadron  (older  ships)  : Minotaur  (Rear- 

Admiral  Heath),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Shannon,  Cochrane,  Defence 
(Rear-Admiral  Arbuthnot),  Black  Prince,  Warrior,  Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  these  large  ships  another  squadron  was,  as  usual, 
attached  to  the  main  body  of  light  cruisers  ( Calliope , Caroline, 
Comus,  Constance,  Royalist)  ; three  flotillas  of  destroyers  (52  ships), 
the  light  cruisers  Bellona,  Boadicea,  Blanche  and  Active,  serving 
as  signal-transmitters  for  the  Battle  Squadrons,  as  well  as  the  light 
cruisers  Chester  and  Canterbury,  which  were  attached  to  the 
3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  ; and  lastly,  the  mine-layer  Abdiel — 
altogether  99  ships. 

The  same  evening,  though  rather  later  than  the  Grand  Fleet, 
Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  left  their  base  at  Rosyth,  together 
with  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  consisting  of  fast  ships,  and  the 
light  scouting  forces  attached  to  these  units. 

Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  was  made  up  of  the 
following  ships : 

ist  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron : Lion  (Vice-Admiral  Sir  David 
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Beatty,  commanding  the  Cruiser  Fleet),  Princess  Royal  (Rear- 
Admiral  Brock),  Tiger. 

2nd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron : New  Zealand  (Rear-Admiral 
Packenham),  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable. 

5th  Battle  Squadron  : Barham  (Rear-Admiral  Evan  Thomas), 
War  spite,  Valiant,  Malaya. 

Three  divisions  of  light  cruisers,  each  of  four  ships  : Galatea 
(Commodore  Alexander  Sinclair),  Inconstance,  Cordelia,  Phaeton, 
Southampton  (Commodore  Goodenough),  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Dublin,  Falmouth  (Rear-Admiral  Napier),  Yarmouth,  Gloucester, 
Birkenhead. 

Two  destroyer  flotillas  of  about  29  vessels  and  a seaplane-carrier, 
with  a number  of  scouting  aircraft. 

The  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  had  therefore  a total  strength  of  52 
ships. 

• ••••••• 

When  my  ship,  Hercules,  put  out  from  Scapa  Flow  the  weather 
was,  hazy,  and  a light  fog  lasted  throughout  the  night  of  the  31st 
May.  The  air  was  warm  and  almost  completely  still.  During 
the  night  the  squadron  steamed  at  its  usual  speed  of  about  15 
knots,  the  formation  being  more  open  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  darkness.  Admiral  Jerram's  squadron  at  Scapa  Flow  had  had 
orders  to  meet  us  the  following  day  at  2 p.m.  to  the  south- 
eastward, Lat.  570  45'  N.,  Long.  40  15'  E.  At  the  same  time 
Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  was  to  be  in  position  60 
nautical  miles  from  this  point  and  from  there  steer  a northerly 
course  to  close  the  Grand  Fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  31st  May  the  Battle  Fleet  increased  speed 
to  17  knots.  During  the  last  few  days  before  putting  to  sea  we 
had  received  a number  of  reports  of  the  presence  of  enemy  sub- 
marines off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  messages  had, 
among  others,  been  received  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  my  presence 
during  the  lunch  in  the  Colossus  and  he  had  communicated  its 
contents  to  me.  The  submarine  had  attacked  our  advanced 
outpost  line  east  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  at  once  sent  two  destroyers  and  two  seaplanes  to  pursue 
the  submarine.  I do  not  know  with  what  success,  but  I learned 
after  the  war  from  Admiral  Scheer’s  book  on  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
that,  before  the  Fleet  put  out  on  the  31st  May,  every  available 
German  submarine  had  been  sent  against  the  British  naval  bases 
to  attack  the  Grand  Fleet  when  proceeding  to  sea  and  returning. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th,  and  the  morning  of  the  31st  May, 
the  Grand  Fleet  steamed  ahead,  observing  all  necessary  precautions. 
Sixteen  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet  were  the  old  armoured 
cruisers,  while  the  flanks  and  van  were  screened  by  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers.  Admiral  Hood’s  battle  cruisers  were  leading 
about  20  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  which  towards  morning 
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resumed  the  usual  formation  and  steamed  to  the  eastward  in  six 
parallel  columns,  steering  a frequently  varied  zigzag  course  to  guard 
against  submarines. 

As  a result  of  these  alterations  of  course  the  actual  speed  of  the 
whole  Fleet  was  reduced  to  14  knots. 

The  position  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  at  2 p.m.  on 
the  31st  May  was  as  ordered,  and  they  were  now,  according  to  in- 
structions, steering  a northerly  course  towards  the  Battle  Fleet. 
The  battle  cruisers  were  in  line  ahead  on  two  parallel  courses, 
Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  four  battleships  being  in  like  formation 
to  the  westward.  The  distance  between  the  units  was  3 to  5 
miles  and  the  speed  20  knots.  South-eastward  of  the  battle 
cruiser  squadrons  was  a screen  of  11  light  cruisers  in  five  divi- 
sions on  a line  of  bearing,  with  a lateral  interval  of  5 miles.  In 
rear  of  the  battle  cruisers,  therefore,  was  a scouting  line  covering 
an  arc  of  about  44  km. 


• •••••«• 

At  2.20  p.m.  the  first  report  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
received  from  the  light  cruiser  Galatea,  whose  position  was  on  the 
easterly  flank  of  the  scouting  line.  She  had  sighted  two  German 
light  cruisers  occupied  with  the  examination  of  a neutral  ship. 

After  receiving  this  report,  Admiral  Beatty  altered  the  course 
of  his  whole  fleet  to  the  S.E.,  the  course  for  Horns  Riff,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy  from  his  base. 

At  2.35  p.m.  the  Galatea  reported  thick  smoke  E.N.E.,  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  a strong  force  steering  N.  Thereupon 
the  course  was  immediately  altered  to  N.E.  and  then  to  N.,  to 
close  the  enemy. 

Without  waiting  for  orders  the  scouting  line  had  spread  to 
eastward  to  reconnoitre  the  area  ahead  of  the  Fleet,  and  had 
engaged  the  enemy  scouting  cruisers  at  long  range. 

At  3.31  p.m.  the  battle  cruisers  sighted  the  enemy  to  the  north- 
ward, consisting  of  five  German  battle  cruisers,  Lutzow  (Flagship 
of  Vice-Admiral  Hipper,  commanding  the  scouting  squadron), 
then  Derfflinger,  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  Von  der  Tann,  with  five  light 
cruisers  and  three  torpedo-boat  flotillas. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  seaplanes  sent  up  by  the 
seaplane  carrier  Engadine  reported  four  enemy  cruisers  to  the 
north-eastward  of  the  Fleet,  which  opened  fire  upon  the  seaplane 
before  she  returned  to  the  Fleet. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  known 
in  England  as  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  greatest  naval  battle 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  respect  of  the  number  of  men 
engaged,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  the  calibre  of  the  guns. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  received  the  Galatea’s  message  at  the 
same  time  as  Admiral  Beatty — about  2.30  p.m.  The  Battle  Fleet 
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at  once  received  orders  to  raise  steam  in  all  boilers,  and  at 
3.10,  in  obedience  to  the  signal,  the  last  preparations  for  action 
were  completed.  The  Hercules  had  already  received  messages 
from  Admiral  Beatty’s  scouting  force.  These  reports  at  once 
spread  through  the  whole  ship,  and  at  3.30  the  order  came  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  enemy  known  to  the  crews.  It  was 
already  known  to  all.  As  I passed  along  the  various  decks  from 
the  bridge  to  fetch  my  note-book  I saw  every  face  radiant  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  In  my  cabin  my  servant,  Bathard,  was 
packing  the  rest  of  my  gear  into  a trunk  and  his  face  was  flushed 
with  eagerness.  On  the  armchair  lay  my  safety  waistcoat,  which 
is  fixed  under  the  arms.  This  waistcoat,  which  can  be  inflated 
through  an  india-rubber  tube,  was  a present  from  Clinton  Baker. 

I asked  Bathard  whether  he  had  put  on  his  safety  waistcoat 
padded  with  cotton-wool.  “We  have  orders  to  wear  them  always, 
and  I don’t  even  take  mine  off  when  I turn  in,”  Bathard  answered, 
with  such  a serious  expression  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  ship 
might  have  depended  on  this  precaution.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  crew  used  these  safety  waistcoats  except  the  stokers, 
for  whom  they  would  have  been  too  warm. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  bridge  I saw  that  in  all  parts  of  the  ship 
gas-masks  and  respirators  had  been  made  ready.  Our  First 
Lieutenant  was  inspecting  the  men  at  their  action  stations,  and 
the  Commander  was  supervising  the  closing  of  water-tight 
bulkheads  and  directing  the  distribution  of  fire-extinguishing  gear. 
All  were  cheerful,  with  happy,  smiling  faces. 

According  to  our  reckoning,  the  position  of  the  Hercules  at  3.30 
p.m.  was  Lat.  570  44'  N.,  Long.  40  33'  E. 

At  3.40  we  received  a wireless  message  from  Admiral  Beatty 
that  the  battle  cruisers  had  established  touch  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  once  sent  the  battle  cruisers 
which  were  with  the  Battle  Fleet  (Admiral  Hood’s  3rd  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron  : Invincible , Inflexible,  Indomitable)  to  support  Admiral 
Beatty.  This  message  had  reached  the  bridge  shortly  before  my 
return  from  my  cabin,  and  had  aroused  great  interest.  “ Beatty 
has  all  the  luck,”  they  said,  and  Clinton  Baker  added  sceptically  : 
" We  shan’t  be  in  it.  We’re  crawling  like  tortoises.” 

He  was  right.  Beatty  could  with  his  whole  Fleet,  including 
Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  battleships,  reach  a speed  of  24  knots. 
With  the  cruisers  alone  he  could  do  even  more.  We  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  most  strenuous  effort,  could  hardly  attain  a higher 
speed  than  20  knots. 

In  order  to  cheer  our  Captain  up  a little  and  to  prevent  the 
high  spirits  on  the  bridge  from  being  damped,  I tried  to  show 
that  the  general  rules  of  naval  tactics  were  known  to  the  Germans 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Just  as  Jellicoe  was  ready  to  support  Beatty, 
so  the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  probably  also  not  far  from  the  battle 
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cruisers,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  scarcely  credible  that  the 
cruisers  should  have  ventured  so  far  north  as  they  were  then — Lat . 57°  • 

Beatty’s  position  was  not  known  to  us  and  I placed  him  farther 
north  than  he  actually  was.  Our  battle  cruisers  were  indeed 
20  sea  miles  farther  south — Lat.  56°  40''  N — and  as  they  were 
bearing  towards  the  enemy  they  were  steaming  away  from  us  to 
the  south-eastward. 

The  sea  was  almost  dead  calm.  A light  film  of  cloud  covered 
the  sky  and  it  was  somewhat  hazy,  so  that  the  horizon  was  not 
clear  and  the  range  of  visibility  reduced  to  6 to  8 miles,  whereas 
on  clear  days  our  bridge  had  a range  of  quite  10  to  12  miles. 

We  continued  to  steam  in  cruising  formation  of  six  parallel 
columns,  but  in  order  to  come  up  more  quickly  with  the  enemy  we 
did  not  zigzag  to  avoid  submarines.  In  order  further  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  squadron  we  were  slightly  on  a line  of  bearing, 
as  the  wash  of  a ship  reduces  the  speed  of  the  next  astern. 

I noticed  that  ahead  and  abeam  of  us  all  ships  were  raising  more 
smoke  than  usual.  There  was  obviously  no  sparing  of  fuel  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  speed  up  to  the  maximum.  Only  the  des- 
troyers were  following  their  usual  zigzag  course,  as  though  trying 
to  show  off  their  superior  speed. 

The  Grand  Fleet,  the  impressive  jewel  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  presented  a splendid  spectacle.  The  proud  ships  had  never 

before  made  such  a powerful  impression  upon  me. 

• ••••••• 

At  3.48  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  engaged  the  enemy 
battle  cruisers.  Fire  was  opened  by  both  sides  almost  simultane- 
ously. In  spite  of  the  great  range  of  21,000  yards  the  fire  of  the 
German  cruisers  was  effective  and  a few  minutes  later  the  first 
hits  were  registered  in  the  British  ships. 

Beatty’s  battle  cruisers  were  steaming  in  line  of  battle  with  the 
Lion,  their  Flagship,  in  the  van,  followed  by  Princess  Royal,  Tiger, 
New  Zealand,  Queen  Mary,  and  Indefatigable.  The  speed  attained 
was  over  25  knots  and  the  course  south-easterly,  parallel  with 
that  of  the  enemy  to  westward  of  them.  The  German  ships  were 
slightly  astern  01  the  British,  but  Admiral  Evan  Thomas's  battle 
ships  had  fallen  away  considerably,  so  that  their  fire  was  not  very 
effective. 

About  4 p.m.  the  range  was  still  17,000  yards.  The  enemy 
fire  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  effective.  The  British  ships  were 
continually  being  hit  and  to  avoid  this  they  were  compelled 
frequently  to  alter  course,  a common  tactical  measure  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  range-finding  for  the  enemy.  The  German 
cruisers  did  the  same,  showing  that  the  British  fire  had  also  been 
effective  from  the  outset. 

At  4 p.m.  the  Lion  received  a heavy  hit  in  her  forward  turret, 
the  roof  of  which  was  blown  overboard. 
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A serious  fire  broke  out  below  the  turret,  and  the  fire  threatened 
to  spread  to  the  magazines.  Only  by  the  determined  conduct 
of  an  artificer  was  a catastrophe  avoided.  Climbing  to  where 
the  fire  was  fiercest,  he  put  it  out  by  opening  a ventilator,  but  his 
heroic  deed  cost  him  his  life. 

A few  minutes  after  the  Flagship  had  been  hit,  the  Indefatigable , 
the  last  of  the  British  line,  was  lost.  The  ship  was  hit  by  one 
or  two  salvos,  which  caused  an  explosion  in  the  magazine. 
At  4.6  p.m.,  the  Indefatigable  hauled  out  of  the  line  in  a sinking 
condition.  Her  stern  went  down  first  and  she  then  capsized. 

About  this  time  Admiral  Evan  Thomas's  battleships  came  into 
the  fight.  They  were  slightly  astern  of  the  German  ships,  whereas 
Admiral  Beatty  was  slightly  ahead.  There  was  therefore  a gap 
in  the  middle  of  the  British  line  and  their  fire  was  thus  concen- 
trated chiefly  on  the  head  and  rear  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  indeed  a source  of  wonder  that 
the  German  cruisers  were  able  to  hold  out  under  the  fire  of  an 
enemy  who  in  number  of  ships  were  double  their  strength,  es- 
pecially as,  according  to  the  subsequent  statements  of  the  German 
officers,  the  British  gunnery  was  very  good.  Further,  the  British 
guns  were  superior  in  calibre,  for  all  the  battleships  carried  15-inch 
guns,  and  most  of  the  battle  cruisers — Lion,  Princess  Royal,  Tiger 
and  Queen  Mary — I3|-inch.  The  German  cruisers,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  only  12  or  n-inch  guns.  It  is  however  true  that  the 
battleships  were  still  at  very  long  range — about  24,000  yards — 
and  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  train  accurately  on  the 
enemy,  whereas  the  British  ships  stood  out  clearly  against 
the  sunlit  horizon.  But  the  reason  was  not  that  the  German 
ships  were  bad  to  see,  for,  according  to  the  statements  of  German 
officers,  they  were  frequently  hit.  The  battle  cruisers  Lutzow 
and  Derfflinger,  at  the  head  of  the  German  line,  suffered  severe 
damage  from  the  English  fire,  but  nevertheless  did  not  once 
haul  out.  All  fires  were  quickly  put  out  by  the  crew,  and  the 
armour  proved  an  adequate  protection  for  all  the  vital  parts  of  the 
ships.  The  shells  from  the  English  heavy  guns  were  doubtless 
capable  of  piercing  lighter  armour,  but  they  exploded  outside  the 
armoured  deck.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  shells  first 
pierced  the  armour  and  then  exploded  in  the  vital  inward  parts 
of  the  British  ships. 

The  gunnery  on  both  sides  was  very  good  and  after  a turn  by 
both  lines  slightly  to  starboard  the  range  began  to  increase  again 
as  both  sides  formed  a line  of  bearing. 

At  this  juncture  both  sides  launched  destroyer  attacks  from  the 
head  of  their  lines.  The  English  group  consisted  of  12  destroyers, 
the  German  about  an  equal  number.  Both  groups  tried  at  first 
to  win  a favourable  position  for  torpedo  attack.  In  doing  this 
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they  met  half-way  between  the  two  fighting-lines,  then  raced  along 
on  a northerly  course,  interchanging  heavy  gunfire  at  short  range, 
by  which  the  intended  torpedo  attack  on  the  two  lines  respectively 
was  much  modified. 

In  this  destroyer  action  two  British  destroyers,  the  Nestor  and 
Nomad,  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  had  to  stop  between  the 
lines.  Together  with  the  destroyer  Nicator  they  had,  however, 
first  succeeded  in  coming  within  torpedo  range  of  the  German 
battle  cruiser  line  and  forcing  the  enemy  by  torpedo  fire  to  alter  course. 

The  remainder  of  the  British  destroyers  engaged  fired  their 
torpedoes  at  too  great  a range,  and  then  withdrew  behind  their 
battle  cruisers.  Of  the  German  destroyers  which  at  4.15  p.m. 
had  been  sent  against  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  battleships, 
whose  fire  was  beginning  to  be  uncomfortable  for  the  enemy,  two 
were  sunk  by  gunfire.  The  remainder,  together  with  the  light 
cruiser  Regensburg  which  had  led  the  attack,  after  firing  their 
torpedoes  against  the  rear  ships  of  the  enemy  line,  turned  away 
and  retired  behind  their  own  fighting-line.  The  German  torpedo 
attack  caused  no  losses  to  the  British,  as  not  one  torpedo  found 
its  target.  But  Admiral  Evan  Thomas  was  compelled  to  alter 
course  to  avoid  the  attack. 

After  driving  off  the  enemy  torpedo  attack,  Admiral  Beatty 
formed  a line  of  bearing  towards  the  enemy,  altering  course  2 
points  to  port,  so  that  the  course  became  once  more  S.W.  The 
gunfire  on  both  sides  was  now  lively  ; the  hits  in  the  British  cruisers 
increased,  and  at  about  4.30  a new  catastrophe  happened.  The 
battle  cruiser  Queen  Mary  was  struck  amidships  by  several  shells 
of  a salvo  from  the  German  heavy  guns,  which  resulted  in  an 
immediate  explosion  in  the  magazine. 

The  Queen  Marys  next  astern,  the  battle  cruiser  Tiger,  ran 
through  a gigantic  cloud  of  smoke  covering  the  scene  of  the 
explosion,  which  had  strewn  her  decks  with  splinters  of  the 
unhappy  vessel.  When  the  smoke-cloud  slowly  lifted  nothing 
more  was  to  be  seen  from  the  Tiger  of  this  great  27,000-ton  ship — 
no  single  piece  of  wreckage  of  any  size  remained  on  the  surface. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Indefatigable,  the  British  destroyers  were 
only  able  to  pick  up  a few  men  from  the  Queen  Mary.  The  loss 
of  these  two  ships  was  very  serious  for  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet, 
but  Admiral  Beatty  followed  the  course  of  the  enemy  cruisers 
until  4.40,  when  Commodore  Goodenough  reported  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  in  sight.  Goodenough’s  Flagship  was  the  light  cruiser 
Southampton,  and  his  scouting  squadron  formed  the  extreme  van 
of  the  British  Cruiser  Fleet. 

A few  minutes  later  the  German  Battle  Fleet  was  also  visible 
from  the  Lion  and  Admiral  Beatty  turned  to  starboard  on  to 
an  opposite  course,  so  that  Admiral  Thomas’s  battleships  again 
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came  into  the  rear  of  his  Fleet  and  protected  it  against  the  fire 
of  the  German  battleships. 

After  Commodore  Goodenough’s  scouting  force  had  discovered 
the  composition  of  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  and  reported  their 
position  according  to  their  own  reckoning — which,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  frequent  change  of  course  was  very  inaccurate — he 
took  up  a position  some  miles  to  port  of  the  enemy  Fleet  and 
continued  his  observations,  which  were  reported  at  once  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  wireless.  His  cruisers  were  in  this  way 
exposed  to  heavy  gunfire,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  maintained 
their  position,  for  they  formed  too  small  a target  for  the  heavy 
guns  and  the  secondary  armament  could  hardly  reach  them. 
The  German  Fleet,  however,  had  no  armoured  cruisers  and  so 
could  not  drive  off  these  troublesome  observers. 

This  example  shows  how  important  it  is  for  a Fleet  to  have 
adequate  numbers  of  all  types  of  ships.  Even  old  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  type  of  the  British  Minotaur  or  the  German  Prinz 
Adalbert  would  in  such  circumstances  have  been  able  to  drive  off 
the  enemy  connecting-ships  ; and  yet  the  German  Fleet  had  its 
battle  cruisers  ahead,  as  well  as  light  cruisers,  which  latter,  however, 
were  too  weak  for  this  task.  The  British  scouting  force  was  able 
to  follow  the  High  Sea  Fleet  and  report  its  formation,  strength, 
and  every  movement. 

The  last  alteration  of  course  brought  Admiral  Beatty  about 
50  miles  to  southward  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  van,  Admiral 
Hood’s  battle  cruisers,  had  already  been  dispatched  to  reinforce 
Beatty,  whose  losses  were  at  that  time  not  known  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe.  As  a result  of  a strange  chain  of  circumstances  he  did 
not  learn  of  them  till  the  morning  of  the  1st  June. 

The  German  cruisers  also  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course  and 
followed  the  British  line,  so  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
German  Battle  Fleet.  Admiral  Evan  Thomas  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  battleships  of  the  Konig  class  could  not  be  easily  shaken 
off  by  his  ships,  but  held  on  their  course  and  succeeded  in  sub- 
jecting his  squadron  to  a heavy  fire.  This  was  returned  by  his 
two  rear  ships,  Warspite  and  Malaya,  while  the  two  leading  ships 
of  the  squadron  supported  the  battle  cruisers,  whose  strength  had 
been  seriously  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  Indefatigable  and  Queen  M ary. 

After  5 p.m.,  therefore,  the  respective  roles  of  the  two  sides 
were  interchanged.  The  German  Fleet  was  now  far  the  stronger 
and  was  pursuing  a comparatively  small  section  of  the  British 
Fleet ; but  from  the  north,  with  utmost  speed  the  British  Battle 
Fleet  was  rushing  to  their  support  and  an  hour  later  Admiral 
Beatty  was  delivered  from  his  critical  situation. 

Did  the  German  Commander-in-Chief  know  that  the  British 
Battle  Fleet  was  so  close  at  hand  ? Admiral  Scheer  himself  answers 
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this  question  in  the  negative.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  lack 
of  scouting  forces.  The  Germans  did  not  learn  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  until  6 p.m.,  when  the  cruisers  ahead  of 
the  battle  cruisers  fell  in  quite  unexpectedly  with  Admiral  Hood  s 
battle  cruisers  and  took  them  for  the  British  Battle  Fleet.  When 
Admiral  Scheer  received  this  report  he  of  course  assumed  that 
the  British  main  force  was  to  the  eastward  and  so  turned  too  soon 
on  to  a southerly  course,  thus  losing  an  extraordinarily  favour- 
able opportunity  for  attacking  the  British  Fleet  before  it  had 
completely  developed  its  battle  formation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fight  with  the  enemy  battle  cruisers 
Admiral  Beatty  was  also  unaware  that  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet  was 
so  close  at  hand.  This  was  first  reported  to  him  by  the  cruiser 
Southampton,  attached  to  the  scouting  force,  and  that  only  fifteen 
minutes  before  a great  number  of  funnels  and  masts  were  sighted 
from  the  bridge  of  his  flagship  Lion.  But  this  short  time  sufficed 
to  turn  the  battle  cruiser  line  and  to  choose  a suitable  moment 
for  this  manoeuvre. 

After  5 p.m.  the  visibility  greatly  deteriorated  and  this  at  once 
seriously  prejudiced  the  effectiveness  of  the  gunfire. 

Although  the  range  remained  the  same,  and  was  at  times  even 
reduced,  the  British  suffered  no  more  serious  hits  during  this 
chase,  which  lasted  for  rather  over  an  hour  and  during  which 
the  general  course  of  the  fight  gradually  changed  from  N.W.  to  N. 

After  6 p.m.,  when  the  English  Battle  Fleet  was  already  on 
the  scene  of  action  and  Admiral  Beatty  with  his  cruisers  had 
made  a sharp  turn  to  eastward  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  the 
War  spite,  the  rearmost  ship  of  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  5 th 
Squadron,  found  herself  in  a difficult  situation.  She  suffered 
serious  damage  to  her  steering-gear,  so  that  her  rudder  jammed, 
and  the  ship  began  to  turn  round  in  a circle,  while  her  hull  was 
repeatedly  pierced  by  enemy  fire. 

Between  5 and  6 p.m.  the  British  battle  cruisers  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy  for  a time  and  for  half  an  hour  from 
5.10  p.m.  they  ceased  fire. 

At  5.40  p.m.  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  were  again  sighted  and 
fire  was  opened  again  at  a range  of  about  17,000  yards.  At  the 
same  time  Admiral  Beatty  began  to  haul  gradually  to  starboard, 
to  draw  the  enemy  towards  the  British  Battle  Fleet,  which,  according 
to  his  reckoning,  must  lie  to  the  N.E. 

At  this  juncture  Admiral  Hood’s  battle  cruisers,  forming  the 
van  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet,  were  sighted  to  the  N.E.  They 
had  been  detached  to  reinforce  Beatty  and  were  about  25  sea 
miles  ahead  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  three  battle  cruisers,  with 
the  Invincible,  as  flagship,  ahead,  followed  by  Inflexible  and  In- 
domitable, had  the  light  cruiser  Canterbury  at  a distance  of  5 sea 
miles  immediately  ahead  of  them  and  the  flotilla  of  four 
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destroyers  close  ahead  of  their  own  line.  On  the  starboard  beam 
was  the  light  cruiser  Chester . 

This  last-named  cruiser,  therefore,  was  Admiral  Hood’s  most 
advanced  ship  to  starboard.  At  5.30  p.m.  the  Chester  heard  the 
sound  of  heavy  gunfire  from  the  S.W.,  to  starboard.  She  at  once 
altered  course  towards  it  and  soon  saw  emerging  from  the  mist 
a force  of  German  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  steaming  at  top 
speed  on  a northerly  course.  This  was  the  advance  scouting 
force  of  the  German  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron. 

After  the  Chester  had  established  beyond  doubt  the  position 
of  the  enemy  she  turned  on  to  a parallel  course  and  at  once  came 
under  rapid  and  effective  gunfire  at  a range  of  7,000  yards.  One 
of  the  first  enemy  salvos  completely  destroyed  a gun  on  board 
the  Chester  and  the  crews  of  this  and  of  the  two  neighbouring 
guns  fell  to  a man. 

The  Chester  thereupon  turned  to  eastward  towards  her  battle 
cruisers,  and  the  enemy  scouting  force  took  up  her  pursuit.  During 
the  twenty  minutes  or  so  that  this  action  lasted  two  more  guns 
were  destroyed,  as  also  the  Chester  s fire  control,  while  in  addition 
she  suffered  several  hits  in  her  hull,  fortunately  above  the  water- 
line. After  she  had  lost  30  dead  and  50  wounded,  an  S.O.S. 
message  was  sent  to  Admiral  Hood,  who  at  once  swung  his 
squadron  to  starboard  towards  the  hard-pressed  Chester. 

At  5.50  Admiral  Hood  sighted  the  Chester  hotly  pursued  by  the 
enemy  and  at  once  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  enemy, 
opening  fire  at  a range  of  12,000  to  15,000  yards.  The  German 
scouting  force  turned  to  westward  after  taking  advantage  of  the 
favourable  position  for  torpedo  attack.  The  British  battle  cruisers 
were  compelled  to  alter  course  independently  to  avoid  the  tracks  of 
the  oncoming  torpedoes. 

At  the  same  time  Admiral  Hood  sent  his  destroyers  to  attack 

the  German  scouting  cruisers  and  destroyers.  These  replied  with 

heavy  gunfire  and  two  British  destroyers  were  badly  hit.  The 

Shark  was  disabled  and  sank ; after  an  heroic  struggle,  during 

which  her  wounded  captain  twice  refused  the  help  of  other 

destroyers  lest  he  should  expose  them  to  danger.  The  following 

morning  six  men  of  the  crew  were  picked  up  out  of  the  water  still 

alive.  Another  destroyer,  the  Acasta,  after  a Joss  of  many  dead 

and  wounded  and  severe  damage  to  the  ship,  succeeded  in  hauling 

out  of  the  enemy  fire. 

• ••••••• 

During  this  action  between  Admiral  Hood  and  the  German 
scouting  force,  the  eight  older  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Minotaur 
class  screening  the  head  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  at  a distance  of 
about  16  sea  miles  reached  the  scene.  Hearing  heavy  gunfire 
to  the  S.W.  they  had  turned  towards  it.  Admiral  Heath  signalled 
to  his  four  cruisers  to  form  line  of  battle  and  at  5.40  sighted 
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three  large  cruisers  steering  a westerly  course,  which  he  recognised 
as  the  battle  cruisers  of  Admiral  Hood.  He  thereupon  turned  his 
ships  to  the  southward. 

The  armoured  cruisers,  Defence  (Rear-Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
flagship)  and  Warrior,  engaged  the  scouting  forces  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  which  were  sighted  to  the  S.W.  The  two  other 
cruisers  of  this  division  followed. 

At  the  same  time,  about  6 p.m.,  Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron  loomed  in  sight,  the  Lion  leading.  To  prevent  the 
enemy  avoiding  him,  Rear-Admiral  Arbuthnot  laid  his  course  so  as 
to  cross  that  of  the  British  battle  cruisers.  Defence  and  Warrior 
at  utmost  speed  crossed  the  course  of  Lion  and  so  came  within  only 
12,000  yds.  of  the  head  of  the  German  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  which 
at  once  opened  a heavy  and  effective  fire  upon  them. 

In  a short  time  Defence  sank  and  Warrior  was  heavily  damaged. 
The  latter  ship  was  able  to  keep  afloat  only  because  just  at  that  moment 
the  German  line  directed  all  its  attention  to  the  rear  ship  of  Admiral 
Evan  Thomas’s  squadron,  War  spite,  which  had  hauled  out  of  the  line. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  went  down  with  his  cruiser  about  6.15  p.m. 
The  two  rearmost  ships  of  his  division  did  not  cross  ahead  of  Lion. 
So  as  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  battle  cruisers  they  turned  to 
northward  and  so  hauled  away  from  the  actual  battle  area.  One 
of  these,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  later  attached  herself  to  Admiral 
Heath’s  Squadron,  while  the  other,  Black  Prince,  which  probably 
had  also  already  suffered  heavily  from  German  gunfire,  wandered 
about  in  rear  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  during  the  night  went  down 
with  all  hands  under  circumstances  that  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Admiral  Hood’s  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  during  the  action 
with  the  German  light  scouting  forces  and  the  German  torpedo 
attack,  had  temporarily  hauled  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
as  the  visibility  was  now  very  restricted.  Later  they  turned  back 
on  to  a westerly  course  and  at  about  6.5  p.m.  sighted  to  the  S.W. 
the  leading  ships  of  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron.  Without 
waiting  for  orders  Hood  turned  to  port  and  placed  his  cruisers 
ahead  of  Beatty’s  flagship,  Lion. 

This  bold  and  brilliantly  executed  manoeuvre  undoubtedly 
eased  Admiral  Beatty’s  situation,  but  at  the  same  time  exposed 
Hood’s  ships  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole  enemy  line. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  a heavy  shell  pierced  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  Invincible’s  gun  turrets  and  apparently  reached  the  magazines. 
These  exploded  and  the  Invincible  shared  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary. 

This  happened  about  6.35,  when  the  British  Battle  Fleet  was 
just  reaching  the  scene  of  action  and  Admiral  Beatty’s  Squadron 
was  taking  station  at  its  head,  bearing  to  S.E.  while  constantly 
driving  off  enemy  attacks. 


CHAPTER  XII 


H.M.S.  “ HERCULES  ” UNDER  FIRE 

Der  Tag,  or  Der  Abend ? — Beatty's  battle  cruisers  sighted — Admiral  Jellicoe  in 
a dilemma — Awaiting  the  Admiral's  decision — Forming  line  of  battle — 
Forward  in  line  ahead — Marlborough  torpedoed — The  action  continues — 
The  Wiesbaden's  unhappy  fate — Under  the  fire  of  an  unseen  enemy — A 
destroyer  attack — The  Hercules  in  danger — End  of  the  day  battle. 

I now  come  to  deal  with  the  movements  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and 
events  on  board  my  own  ship  ; and  in  doing  so  I will  make  use  of 
my  diary,  in  which  I entered  everything  of  importance  that  hap- 
pened during  the  action  : movements  of  the  British  and  German 
forces,  wireless  reports,  signals,  as  well  as  subsidiary  details  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  attracted  my  attention. 

As  I have  already  said,  Admiral  Beatty’s  wireless  report  that 
he  had  engaged  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  roused  keen  interest  on 
board  the  Hercules.  At  the  same  time  the  fear  was  expressed 
that,  in  view  of  our  low  speed,  we  should  not  be  able  to  come  to 
the  support  of  the  swift  battle  cruisers. 

At  4.50  p.m.  we  received  a wireless  message,  sent  by  the  light 
cruiser  Southampton  to  Admiral  Beatty  and  received  by  the  whole 
Fleet,  to  the  following  effect  : “ Enemy  Battle  Fleet  to  E.  of  battle 
cruisers,  course  N.N.W.”  Our  excitement  rose  and  Clinton  Baker 
had  no  excuse  for  further  sceptical  remarks,  for  now  the  German 
main  fighting  force  was  only  one  or  two  hours  away  and  advancing 
towards  us. 

So  many  wireless  reports  were  constantly  being  sent  and 
received  that  I could  only  note  the  most  important.  About  5 
p.m.  I entered  a note  that  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  had  turned 
towards  their  own  Battle  Fleet.  Like  that  given  above,  this 
report  could  only  have  come  from  Commodore  Goodenough  in 
the  Southampton , which,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  observing 
the  enemy  Battle  Fleet. 

About  the  same  time  we  learned  that  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s 
5th  Battle  Squadron  was  standing  by  Admiral  Beatty  and  that 
Admiral  Hood  had  been  detached  to  reinforce  him. 

At  5.10  p.m.  I entered  another  important  wireless  message  which 
gave  the  position  of  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet  as  Lat.  56^  36'  N. 
Long.  6°  20'  (?)  E.  and  his  course  northerly.  I went  below  to  the 
charthouse,  situated  immediately  below  the  upper  bridge,  and 
looked  at  the  chart.  The  Navigating  Officer  showed  me  the 
enemy’s  position  and  our  own,  which  had  been  plotted  as  Lat. 
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57°  23'  N.,  Long.  5Q  13'  E.  After  finding  the  two  positions  on  the 
chart  I measured  the  distance  and  found  it  to  be  about  60  sea 
miles  on  a line  N.W.-S.E.  “ At  best  we  shan’t  meet  the  enemy 

for  an  hour  and  a quarter,”  I said  to  the  Navigating  Officer. 

At  this  moment  the  Commander,  Dennison,  came  into  the  chart- 
house.  As  usual  his  face  wore  a friendly  smile  and  only  his  eyes 
looked  stern.  “ This  is  Der  Tag  Captain  Schoultz,”  he  said 
to  me  in  German.  The  British  had  learned  that  Der  Tag,  on 
which  the  German  and  British  Fleets  were  to  measure  their 
strength,  was  a customary  toast  in  the  German  Fleet.  “ I’m 
afraid  it  will  be  Der  Abend,"  I answered,  for  I was  almost 
convinced  that  we  should  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  before 
nightfall ; in  which  case  the  action  would  have  to  be  continued 
into  the  night  if  a decision  were  to  be  reached.  “ Well,  perhaps 
you’re  right,”  said  Dennison,  and  the  stern  expression  of  his  eyes 
which  always  contrasted  somewhat  with  his  friendly  smile, 
increased.  I have  entered  this  conversation  in  my  note-book 
with  the  words  : “ Day  or  Evening  ? ” For  many  a ship  on  both 
sides  the  evening  of  31st  May  was  to  be  the  last. 

«•••«••  t 

Immediately  after  this  conversation  the  Chief  Yeoman  of  Signals 
handed  me  a wireless  message  reporting  that  Admiral  Beatty 
had  already  sighted  the  German  Battle  Fleet. 

At  5.35  p.m.  we  heard  distant  gunfire,  which  came  quickly 
nearer,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  yellow  flashes  of  heavy  guns 
in  action  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon  to  the  southward.  Visibility 
was  bad,  the  horizon  hazy,  and  I wrote  down  that  clear  observa- 
tion for  our  heavy  guns  would  be  impossible  at  a longer  range 
than  5 miles. 

Our  course  was  still  S.S.E.,  and  we  were  steaming  in  cruising 
formation  in  6 parallel  columns  1 mile  apart,  and  an  interval  of 
2 cables  between  ship  and  ship. 

At  5-45  a wireless  message — I do  not  know  who  sent  it — reports 
that  the  course  of  the  enemy  fleet  is  N.N.W.  From  our 
forward  turret  loud  cheering  from  the  men  can  be  heard.  On 
the  bridge  there  are  still  a number  of  men,  but  the  glass  wind- 
screen has  long  since  been  taken  down.  Ahead  we  can  see  cruisers 
returning  to  join  the  Battle  Fleet.  Clinton  Baker  shouts 
impatiently  : “ Why  don’t  we  deploy  ? We  shall  be  much  too 
late.” 

Between  us  and  the  squadron  on  our  port  beam  is  a Norwegian 
sailing  ship  which  rolls  in  our  wash  as  we  pass.  In  the  complete 
calm  the  sails  flap  lightly  to  the  movement  of  the  ship,  giving  an 
impression  of  pitiable  helplessness.  A chance  eyewitness  of  an 
event  in  world  history.  What  would  the  American  film  companies 
not  give  to  have  a photographer  on  board  this  ship  ? A moment 
later  we  have  passed  her,  and  my  attention  is  turned  to  a report 
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that  Beatty's  Battle  Cruisers  have  been  sighted  on  the  starboard 
bow.  I look  at  my  watch  and  see  it  is  5.55  p.m. 

Far  away  to  southward  the  Lion,  Tiger  and  two  other  battle 
cruisers  come  into  sight  in  line  ahead.  They  are  firing  rapid 
salvos  to  starboard  and  steering  a course  which  will  cross  ours 
to  starboard*  Enemy  shells  are  falling  thick  around  them,  throw- 
ing up  great  columns  of  water.  At  my  request  our  distance  from 
the  Tiger  is  measured  and  proves  to  be  13,000  yards. 

We  are  still  in  cruising  formation,  and  Clinton  Baker's  uneasiness 
begins  to  communicate  itself  to  me.  Why  don't  we  form  line  of 
battle  ? If  we  go  on  like  this  we  may  not  get  our  new  formation 
fully  developed  in  time  ! 

But  let  us  try  for  a time  to  follow  the  course  of  events  on  board 
the  Fleet  Flagship,  Iron  Duke. 

• ••#»••• 

Admiral  Jellicoe  is  at  this  moment  faced  with  the  most  difficult 
decision  of  the  whole  action.  His  Flagship  is  leading  the  third 
column  to  port  of  us  and  probably  cannot  see  Beatty’s  Battle 
Cruisers. 

In  which  direction  is  the  Fleet  to  deploy  ? To  starboard,  with 
the  1st  Battle  Squadron  (to  which  we  belong)  in  the  van  ; or  to 
port,  bringing  Admiral  Jerram  at  the  head  of  the  battle  line  ? The 
decision  reached  now  may  have  a decisive  effect  on  the  outcome 
of  the  battle.  This  is  clear  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his 
Staff.  Admiral  Jellicoe  has  before  him  a large  chart  upon  which 
the  position  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet,  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers, 
and  the  enemy  divisions  have  been  marked  according  to  reports 
already  received.  According  to  the  wireless  reports,  the  enemy 
should  still  be  far  away,  and  Admiral  Beatty  with  the  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron  at  least  20  miles  to  the  S.E.  But  the  proximity 
of  the  gunfire  from  the  scouting  cruisers  and  destroyers  closing 
the  Battle  Fleet  and  the  splashes  thrown  up  by  enemy  shells  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  is  much  nearer,  and  is  to  the  S., 
perhaps  even  S.W.,  where  splashes  are  constantly  leaping  into 
the  air. 

The  reckoning  given  by  Beatty  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
mistaken.  Reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  wireless  report,  and 
the  decision  must  be  based  on  personal  observation  of  the 
situation,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  at  random.  But  the  result  of 
the  battle  may  depend  upon  this  decision,  for,  according  to  the 
direction  of  deployment  the  Fleet  may  be  brought  too  close  or 
too  far  away  from  the  enemy  battle  line.  In  the  former  case 
the  enemy  will  have  opportunity  for  successful  torpedo  attack, 
in  the  latter  the  favourable  moment  for  our  own  attack  may  be 
lost,  by  giving  the  enemy  a chance  to  turn  away  at  will. 

Thus  Admiral  Jellicoe  finds  himself  faced  with  a very  difficult 
task.  Time  presses.  The  firing  and  the  enemy  are  rushing  nearer 
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at  a speed  of  about  45  miles  an  hour,  and  the  Admiral  receives 
a report  that  the  Lion  and  Tiger  have  been  sighted  to  the  S.W. 
Now  the  decision  comes  : we  deploy  to  port,  bringing  Admiral 
Jerram’s  Squadron  in  the  van  and  the  Fleet  farther  away  from 
the  enemy. 


Meanwhile  our  ship,  the  Hercules,  was  in  the  column  forming 
the  other  flank  of  the  cruising  formation.  At  6 p.m.,  when  the 
sun  was  already  low  and  the  horizon  red  with  mist  and  smoke, 
I was  standing  on  the  bridge  beside  Clinton  Baker,  who  was 
nervously  pulling  his  black  moustache  and  impatiently  awaiting 
a signal  to  deploy.  Neither  of  us  spoke,  for  fear  of  betraying 
the  anxiety  we  both  felt  as  to  the  approaching  decision.  It 
is  true  of  human  nature  that  passive  waiting  before  a battle, 
the  few  minutes  which  precede  the  opening  of  an  action,  bring 
more  strain  than  the  battle  itself  when  anxiety  is  relieved  by 
activity. 

After  6 p.m.  the  enemy  fire  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
shots  are  falling  between  our  Battle  Fleet  and  Beatty’s  Cruiser 
Squadron,  which  is  turning  hard  to  port  to  the  eastward.  But 
the  enemy  is  still  out  of  sight,  though  his  shells  are  throwing  up 
columns  of  water  so  high  that  our  battle  cruisers  at  times  are 
completely  hidden  by  them.  To  S.S.W.,  in  the  wake  of  the  battle 
cruisers,  we  see  three  ships  of  Admiral  Thomas’s  5th  Squadron  ; 
two  close  together  and  the  other  farther  astern,  as  though  trying 
to  support  the  fourth.  This  supposition  was  accu/ate,  for  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  W ar spite  s steering-gear  was  damaged. 

I find  it  noted  in  my  diary  that  at  6.7  p.m.  the  Lion  passed  us  at 
a distance  of  only  one  or  two  miles.  Below  her  forward  turret 
she  was  badly  on  fire,  for  a thick  column  of  white  smoke  was  curling 
from  her  forward  part  as  from  a gigantic  cigar.  At  that  time  we 
were  not  yet  aware  of  the  danger  of  such  fires  for  our  ships,  as 
even  Admiral  Jellicoe  at  that  time  had  not  heard  anything 
certain  about  the  loss  of  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary,  or  that 
similar  fires  had  been  the  cause. 

• ••••••• 

At  6.15  p.m.  the  position  of  the  Hercules,  by  my  reckoning, 
was  Lat.  570  N.,  Long.  50  40'  E.  Just  at  that  moment  the  order 
came  by  flag  signal  to  deploy  to  port.  A general  sigh  of  relief  on 
the  bridge  ! All  around  us  the  first  enemy  salvos  are  falling  well 
together.  I try  to  count  the  shots  but  a huge  splash  prevents 
this,  and  the  explosion  causes  a heavy  shock  in  the  ship. 

" All  right  ! ” says  Clinton  Baker  at  my  side,  and  goes  to  the 
conning-tower.  The  others  also  go  to  their  action  stations.  I 
am  left  alone  on  the  bridge  with  two  seamen  in  charge  of  a 
navigational  range-finder.  The  officer  of  the  watch  is  in  the 
If  ' 
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conning-tower,  the  signal  personnel  on  the  lower  bridge  to  lee- 
ward of  it,  and  the  gunnery  officer  in  the  fore-top,  serving  the 
director-firing  apparatus. 

During  the  battle  I was  the  only  officer  on  board  not  engaged 
on  some  special  duty.  I had  already  arranged  with  Clinton  Baker 
that  I should  remain  on  the  bridge,  to  be  in  a better  position  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  action.  I should,  of  course,  have  had  a 
better  view  from  the  control  in  the  fore-top,  but  there  was  only 
room  there  for  the  few  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a look- 
out for  destroyers,  submarines,  or  torpedoes.  It  would  therefore  ^ 
have  been  very  cramped  and  uncomfortable.  I thought  it  best 
to  take  up  my  position  on  the  upper  bridge,  where  I could 
maintain  constant  communication  with  the  fore-top  by  means 
of  the  voice-pipes. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  distance,  our  squadron  had  to  reduce 
speed,  as  the  development  of  the  line  of  battle  to  port  brought 
our  position  astern  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron.  I could  not 
myself  see  the  enemy,  but  his  approximate  position  could  be 
determined  by  the  flashes  of  his  guns  showing  plainly  through 
the  veil  of  mist  that  covered  the  horizon. 

Just  at  this  moment,  according  to  my  note  at  6.20  p.m.,  we  fired 
our  first  salvo.  Although  the  heavy  shock  lifted  me  involuntarily 
into  the  air,  and  although  I could  hear  our  range-finder  clatter  as 
though  it  was  breaking  to  pieces,  I felt  a thrill  of  joy.  I was 
glad  to  hear  our  guns  begin  to  give  tongue. 

The  forward  gun  turret  of  the  Hercules  is  situated  very  near 
the  bridge.  The  guns  are  trained  to  starboard.  From  old  habit 
I turn  my  eyes  in  this  direction  to  watch  the  falling  of  the  shots. 
At  the  same  moment,  however,  my  attention  is  distracted  by 
enemy  shells  shrieking  over  the  ship.  I see  a splash  very  close 
to  our  port  side  which  gives  me  a thorough  shower  bath.  Other 
shells  are  falling  to  starboard  of  us.  The  salvo  is  straddling  us, 
and  that  at  the  very  beginning  : the  German  gunnery  must  be 
particularly  good.  While  waiting  for  our  second  salvo  I ask  the 
fore-top  whether  the  enemy  is  in  sight.  They  reply  that  for 
the  moment  he  is  hidden  in  dense  smoke,  but  that  the  fall  of 
our  first  salvo  has  been  observed.  It  was  over  a battle  cruiser 
of  the  Derfflinger  class  which  had  been  sighted  for  a few  minutes. 

Just  then  our  second  salvo  is  fired  and  the  voice-pipe  gives 
me  a heavy  blow  on  the  ear.  I seize  my  marine  glasses,  look 
towards  the  direction  of  the  salvo,  and  can  vaguely  distinguish 
the  silhouettes  of  two  or  three  enemy  battle  cruisers.  Again  I 
am  unable  to  observe  the  falling  of  our  salvo,  for  again  I am 
deluged  by  a splash,  and  the  gunner  in  charge  of  the  range- 
finder tells  me  that  the  latter  has  been  torn  from  its  fastenings. 

I have  just  asked  him  our  distance  from  the  enemy,  but  the 
instrument  is  now  useless,  as  it  has  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
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the  last  shock.  The  bridge  is  very  sensitive  to  the  shock  of  our 
guns,  and  after  the  first  few  salvos  the  prisms  seem  to  have  been 
jolted  from  their  fittings.  I tell  the  petty  officer  to  try  to  put 
the  gear  in  order  and  spend  a few  minutes  myself  trying  to  do 
so.  I notice,  however,  that  one  of  the  screws  of  the  mounting 
has  been  broken  off.  I therefore  send  the  men  away  from  the 
bridge,  wet  through  by  the  splashes  of  the  enemy  shells.  A few 
splinters  from  German  shells  exploding  in  the  water  fall  on  the 
bridge.  I pick  one  up,  but  drop  it  at  once  ; it  is  as  hot  as  if  it  had 
just  come  out  of  a furnace. 

Ahead  of  us  the  line  of  battle  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
Admiral  Jerram  is  holding  back  his  squadron  as  he  has  to  wait 
for  the  battle  cruisers  to  take  station  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet 
and  the  rearmost  units,  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  starboard 
flank,  have  to  reduce  speed  most.  We  have  already  got  down  to 
8 knots.  In  spite  of  this,  our  distance  from  our  next  ahead,  the 
Revenge,  and  hers  from  the  Marlborough  is  less  than  it  should 
have  been.  The  Marlborough  also  is  too  close  to  her  next  ahead. 

I wait  a little  and  then  look  at  my  watch  : 6.30  p.m.  The 
Grand  Fleet  has  now  formed  line  of  battle,  but  the  intervals 
are  uneven  and  for  the  most  part  too  close.  Some  of  the  ships 
are  firing  tentatively  to  starboard,  others  have  completely  ceased 
fire.  On  our  starboard  beam  are  the  Barham  and  two  other  ships 
of  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  Squadron.  They  are  firing  regular 
but  infrequent  salvos  from  their  heavy  guns.  To  all  appearances 
the  bad  visibility  is  hampering  them  as  much  as  us. 

A fresh  douche  of  water  nearly  washes  me  off  the  bridge,  but 
I succeed  in  finding  better  shelter  on  the  lower  bridge  of  the 
conning-tower.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  enemy  can  see  us  better 
than  we  can  see  him. 

A few  minutes  later  the  smoke  lifts  and  I think  I can  make 
out  the  enemy  again  in  the  haze.  Owing  to  the  smoke  from  our 
guns,  however,  they  are  difficult  to  see,  as  the  guns  are  on  roughly 
the  same  level  as  my  position.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  our  director 
firing  control  is  fitted  in  the  fore-top,  as  fire  control  from  the 
forward  conning-tower  or  from  the  gun  turrets  would  have  offered 
no  hope  of  success. 

I decide  to  go  up  to  the  upper  bridge  again,  and  there  find  our 
bugler,  a youth  of  fifteen.  When  I ask  him  what  he  is  doing 
there  I notice  tears  in  his  eyes  and  realise  that  the  poor  lad, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  signals,  is  terrified  by  the  gunfire 
and  probably  more  still  by  the  loneliness,  for  not  a soul  is  to  be 
seen  on  deck. 

I take  him  with  me  to  the  upper  bridge  and  put  him  at  the  voice- 
pipe  connecting  with  the  fore-top.  Our  gunnery  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Dewar,  has  just  reported  that  a German  battleship 
of  the  Ktinig  class,  and  therefore  in  the  van  of  the  enemy  Battle 
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Fleet,  has  just  been  sighted.  I can  see  the  ship  with  the  naked 
eye  and  through  my  glasses  can  distinguish  the  characteristics 
of  the  class.  But  much  nearer  to  us,  not  more  than  a mile  to 
starboard,  is  the  damaged  cruiser  Warrior,  so  straddled  by  enemy 
salvos  that  the  water  round  her  looks  as  though  it  were  boiling. 
Astern  of  her  is  the  battleship  War  spite  which  has  fallen  far  behind 
her  squadron.  Both  ships  are  obviously  in  a dangerous  situation 
and  their  crews  going  through  a critical  time,  while  they  try  to 
find  cover  behind  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  Warrior  is  constantly 
altering  course  and  is  badly  on  fire,  apparently,  however,  only 
in  her  superstructure.  The  War  spite  is  much  farther  away  from 
us  and  only  comes  into  sight  now  and  again  for  a short  time 
out  of  the  smoke  and  haze. 


Our  battle  formation  has  now  developed  itself  into  a long 
column  in  line  ahead,  with  Hercules  among  the  rearmost  ships. 
At  6.45  p.m.  the  van  of  our  Battle  Fleet  begins  to  turn  to  star- 
board. Only  the  ships  in  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  line  are 
firing  ; the  van  apparently  cannot  see  the  enemy. 

At  6.47  I enter  in  my  diary  that  a burning  cruiser  is  in  sight 
on  the  starboard  beam.  I am  told  from  the  fore-top  that  she 
belongs  to  the  enemy.  We  do  not  engage  her  however  and, 
owing  to  the  great  distance,  I cannot  distinguish  her  class.  The 
sun  is  now  almost  directly  behind  us  and  our  course  E.S.E. 

The  enemy  splashes  are  nowhere  near  us.  I speak  to  the  bugler, 
who  has  now  grown  accustomed  to  the  firing  and  regained  control 
of  himself.  I send  him  back  to  his  action  station  near  the 
forward  conning-tower. 

Once  more  I am  alone  on  the  bridge.  Around  me  all  is  deserted, 
astonishingly  deserted  ; I cannot  see  a single  man.  Meanwhile 
the  ship  drives  forward  as  though  propelled  by  some  supernatural 
force,  trembling  and  quivering  under  the  shock  of  her  own  salvos, 
while  fire,  smoke  and  steel  are  belched  from  her  guns. 

The  main  body  of  the  Grand  Fleet  is  now  advancing  in  one 
long  column.  Our  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  have  taken  their 
station  in  our  lee  to  port,  for  the  enemy  is  to  starboard.  Ahead  of 
us  steams  the  Revenge,  astern  the  Agincourt  and  two  or  three 
ships  of  the  Barham  class.  The  fourth  ship  is  the  Warrior. 


Looking  ahead  I see  a British  destroyer  on  the  Marlborough9 s 
beam.  She  is  stopped,  and  is  flying  a signal  from  her  mast.  She 
is  apparently  severely  damaged ; bridge,  funnels  and  super- 
structure completely  shot  away. 

Whilst  I am  watching  her  through  my  glasses  the  Marlborough 
comes  into  my  field  of  vision  as  she  passes  the  destroyer,  and 
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suddenly  I see  on  the  starboard  side  of  our  Flagship  a high,  dense 
column  of  water.  My  first  thought  is  : Mine  or  torpedo  ? The 
second  : Enemy  submarine  or  destroyer  ? The  column  of  water 
still  hangs  in  the  air  as  I pull  out  my  watch,  look  at  the  second- 
finger  and  say  to  myself : The  Marlborough’ s fate  will  be  decided 
in  the  next  minute. 

Racked  with  anxiety,  I again  look  through  my  glass  towards 
our  Flagship.  She  seems  to  have  a slight  list  to  starboard  and  has 
ceased  fire.  I glance  at  my  watch  and  note  that  it  is  only  half 
a minute  since  the  explosion.  So  far  I have  heard  no  explosion, 
and  so  all  depends  on  the  development  of  the  list.  The  minute 
seems  strangely  long.  The  list  seems  to  become  more  pronounced 
and  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Then  a load  falls  from  my 
heart.  From  every  turret  of  the  Marlborough  the  flashes  of  the  next 
salvo  spurt  out,  followed  by  the  thick  clouds  from  the 
“ smokeless  ” powder,  the  characteristic  red  smoke  of  cordite. 
I see  from  my  watch  that  the  minute  is  not  yet  up.  I report  the 
damage  to  the  Marlborough  to  Clinton  Baker  and  reassure  him 
at  the  same  time  by  pointing  out  that  the  ship  is  firing. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  the  fore-top  reports  that  from  there 
they  have  seen  neither  the  track  of  the  torpedo  which  has  struck 
the  Marlborough  nor  the  periscope  of  an  enemy  submarine. 


According  to  my  reckoning,  the  explosion  occurred  at  6.55  p.m. 
Five  minutes  later  we  pass  a heavily  damaged  destroyer.  I hear 
from  the  fore-top  that  she  is  the  Acasta.1  For  some  reason  she 
reminds  me  of  a winged  bird,  still  alive  but  unable  to  rise. 

At  7.5  p.m.  the  order  comes  from  the  Marlborough  that  our 
division  is  to  turn  three  points  to  starboard.  This  is  to  guard 
against  enemy  submarines  ; for  in  the  smoke  and  haze  which  cover 
the  enemy,  destroyers  cannot  be  seen.  I can  only  guess  at  the 
enemy’s  course  from  the  flashes  constantly  illumining  the  mist. 

The  German  ships  cannot  be  seen  any  better  from  the  fore-top, 
and  the  fire  is  now  trained  upon  the  flashes.  For  this  reason 
there  are  long  intervals  between  our  salvos. 

I suddenly  remember  the  effect  upon  me  of  our  first  salvos  and 
am  surprised  that  they  no  longer  disturb  me.  I wait  for  the  next 
and  notice  that  I am  still  thrown  a few  inches  into  the  air, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  first.  The  force  of  the  concussion 
is  in  no  way  diminished  and  the  whole  hull  of  the  ship  is  shaken 
as  by  internal  convulsions.  The  salvos  and  concussions,  however, 
have  now  ceased  to  worry  me,  as  also  the  shrieking  of  the  enemy’s 
shells  overhead  and  the  great  volumes  of  water  which  continually 
wash  over  the  bridge. 

1 The  vessel  which  with  Admiral  Hood’s  Battle  Cruisers  and  the  destroyer  Shark  had 
attacked  the  German  cruisers  less  than  an  hour  before.  Shark  sank  but  Acasta  kept 
afloat. 
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I again  pick  up  a shell  splinter  from  the  bridge  and  conclude 
from  its  temperature  that  it  must  have  been  there  some  time, 
for  it  is  cold.  On  the  roof  of  the  forward  turret  I see  a large  piece 
of  shell.  I want  to  send  someone  down  to  fetch  it,  but  there  is 
no  one  about ; not  a soul  on  deck. 


At  7.10  p.m.  we  come  up  close  to  a ship,  apparently  a cruiser. 
She  is  about  two  or  three  miles  away  on  our  starboard  beam, 
with  her  bows  towards  us  so  that  her  class  is  difficult  to  determine. 
I can  only  see  her  hull  and  three  funnels.  She  is  heavily  on  fire 
and  stopped,  reminding  me  again  of  a winged  duck. 

Then  Clinton  Baker  comes  out  of  the  conning-tower  on  to  the 
bridge,  followed  by  the  Chief  Y eoman  of  Signals.  He  thinks  the  ship 
has  four  funnels.  In  this  case  she  may  equally  well  be  British. 
1 am  convinced  that  she  is  an  enemy  cruiser  and  the  Yeoman 
of  Signals  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I say  nothing,  however,  for 
I feel  sorry  for  her,  and  in  any  case  she  is  in  no  way  dangerous  to 
us.  I delay  my  answer,  as  just  at  that  moment  the  burning 
cruiser  opens  fire  from  one  or  two  guns.  This  seals  her  fate. 
Clinton  Baker  goes  to  the  voice-pipe  and  orders  the  fore-top  to 
fire  on  the  ship.  We  fire  one  salvo,  and  she  is  at  once  enveloped 
in  water  and  the  smoke  of  the  bursting  shells. 1 

Since  we  altered  course  to  starboard  our  distance  from  the  enemy 
is  decreasing,  and  once  more  the  splashes  from  the  enemy  guns 
are  closer  round  us. 

According  to  my  notes,  the  Hercules  was  straddled  by  an 
enemy  salvo  at  7.20  p.m.  and  this  was  followed  by  a second  and 
third.  There  is  a regular  hail  of  splinters  on  the  bridge  and  upper 
deck,  which,  however,  now  no  longer  disturbs  me.  I am  only 
wondering  from  exactly  where  the  enemy  fire  is  coming.  I cannot 
see  the  enemy  and  from  the  fore-top  only  the  gun-flashes  can  be 
distinguished.  As  range-measuring  with  the  instrument  is 
impossible,  I take  out  my  watch  and  try  to  determine  the  enemy’s 
range  by  the  interval  between  the  flash  from  the  muzzles  and  the 
fall  of  the  shells.  By  multiplying  this  by  a shell’s  average  rate 
of  flight  I get  a range  of  seven  miles.  I ask  the  fore-top  for 
the  range.  They  too  do  not  know  but  reckon  it  at  about  six 

miles. 

This  conversation  with  the  fore-top  makes  a disagreeable 
impression  upon  me.  It  irritates  me  to  think  that  we  cannot  see 
the  enemy  while  he  can  see  us  clearly.  Fate,  however,  is  kind  to  us. 
Although  splashes  are  rising  on  every  side  we  receive  no  direct  hit. 
Only  sheets  of  water  and  shell  splinters  fall  on  the  deck  around  us. 

1 The  ship  was  the  light  cruiser  Wiesbaden  which  had  received  heavy  damage  in  the 
fight  with  Admiral  Arbuthnot’s  Battle  Cruisers.  Helpless,  she  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
all  the  rear  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  but,  nevertheless,  by  some  lucky  chance,  or  as  the 
result  of  clever  construction,  remained  afloat  until  4 a.m.  of  the  1st  June. 
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At  7.30  p.m.  I am  told  from  the  fore-top  that  we  are  passing 
floating  wreckage  of  a large  ship.  Looking  over  the  port  side, 
I see  through  my  glasses  two  objects  like  sailing  boats.  They  are 
very  close  together,  and  apparently  are  the  stem  and  bow  of  a 
ship  whose  middle  part  is  below  the  surface.  English  or  German  ? 
The  fore-top  cannot  answer  and  we  sweep  past  with  the  riddle 
unsolved.  We  notice  one  of  our  destroyers  making  for  the 
wreckage. 1 

At  this  moment  the  fore-top  reports  that  light  enemy  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft  are  approaching  on  the  starboard  hand.  I 
cross  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship.  The  bridge  is  still  deserted, 
and  the  ship  drives  forward  in  uncanny  silence.  Our  giant  guns 
stretch  far  over  the  side  towards  the  enemy.  A dense  veil  of 
smoke  drifts  towards  us  from  ahead.  A destroyer  attack  ! It 
looks  innocent  enough  but  may  easily  cost  us  our  lives. 

Through  my  excellent  marine  glasses  I can  just  make  out  four 
destroyers  in  the  smoke,  and  upon  these  our  quick-firing  guns 
open  rapid  fire.  The  ships  near  us  also  fire  with  frenzied  rapidity. 

How  long  can  the  enemy  destroyers  hold  out  under  such  fire  ? 
As  they  are  steaming  30  knots,  they  cover  a mile  in  two  minutes. 
The  success  of  the  attack  depends  as  much  on  the  endurance  of 
the  destroyers  as  on  the  accuracy  of  our  gunnery.  We  are  firing 
at  random,  however,  for  there  is  no  time  for  range  finding  and 
the  smoke  prevents  observation  of  the  splashes. 


My  watch  points  to  7.38  p.m.  Now  our  heavy  guns  join  in  the 
bombardment  of  the  destroyers,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
effect.  This  seems  to  be  successful,  for  the  destroyers  turn  about 
and  send  out  a heavy  smoke  cloud  behind  them.  The  fore-top 
reports  that  one  of  the  destroyers  has  been  sunk  by  our  gunfire. 
For  the  moment,  however,  that  is  of  minor  interest.  The 
important  thing  is  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  through  the  glasses 
for  the  enemy  torpedoes  which  have  assuredly  been  fired. 

So  far  no  trace  is  to  be  seen  on  the  glassy  surface,  for  at  long 
range  torpedoes  are  set  at  low  speed,  and  therefore  run  not  much 
faster  than  the  destroyers  themselves.  Then  I discover  through 
my  glasses,  in  the  distance,  a slight  ruffling  of  the  surface  which 
reminds  me  of  the  streaks  which  extreme  cold  produces  on  smooth 
ice.  It  is  coming  towards  us  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
destroyers  have  just  disappeared.  I am  asked  from  the  fore-top 
whether  I still  have  the  torpedo’s  track  in  sight,  as  they  have  lost 
it  in  the  smoke  of  our  last  salvos.  “ I can’t  make  it  out  distinctly,” 
I say,  and  go  to  the  voice-pipe  connecting  with  the  conning- 
tower. 

1 The  wreckage  was  that  of  Admiral  Hood’s  Flagship  Invincible  and  the  destrover 
Badger,  which  succeeded  in  picking  up  six  survivors. 
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I do  not  lower  the  glasses  from  my  eyes  while  listening  to 
Clinton  Baker’s  voice  through  the  pipe  : " Schoultz,  which  way 
do  we  turn  to  avoid  the  torpedo  ? ” I can  see  three  approaching 
us,  slightly  diverging  one  from  the  other.  The  two  on  the  right 
are  bound  to  pass  astern  and  so  are  not  dangerous,  but  the 
third — which  side  ought  we  to  turn  ? 

In  such  moments  the  brain  works  with  immeasurable  speed; 
otherwise  the  necessary  measures  would  have  been  taken  too  late. 
The  torpedo  is  coming  ahead  of  our  beam  and  so  I do  not 
hesitate,  but  shout  at  once  : " Hard  to  starboard  ! ” 

I at  once  feel  a certain  relief,  although  Clinton  Baker  has  still 
to  repeat  my  words  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  put  down  the 
helm,  after  which  a short  time  must  elapse  before  the  ship,  with 
her  speed  of  20  knots,  responds.  I had,  however,  fulfilled  this 
task  which  chance  had  thrown  upon  me,  and  I felt  the  relief  a 
satisfactory  answer  in  an  examination  might  give. 

The  ship  swings  sharply  to  starboard.  I lose  sight  of  both  the 
torpedoes  astern  and  see  only  the  third,  now  approaching  us  at 
an  acute  angle  and  very  close.  A short  moment  later  it  has  passed 
us.  So  at  least  they  tell  me  from  the  foretop,  where  they  have 
sighted  it  again.  The  last  few  moments  seemed  so  long  to  me 
that  I thought  the  torpedo  must  have  exhausted  itself  and 
stopped.  I report  to  the  conning-tower  that  the  danger  is  over, 
and  we  turn  back  on  to  our  former  course.  I have  since  often 
heard  it  said  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  a torpedo  running 
straight  at  a ship,  even  when  its  track  can  be  plainly  seen.  This 
may  be,  but  on  this  occasion  we  seemed  to  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  decide  which  way  to  turn  to  avoid  it.  In  such  emergencies 
a man  probably  does  not  act  by  cold  reason,  but  by  instinct,  as 
in  tennis,  cricket  and  football.  There  is  no  time  to  consider, 
and  yet  he  succeeds  in  carrying  out  a whole  series  of  movements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  correct  striking  of  the  ball. 

After  we  had  beaten  off  the  attack  we  ceased  fire  for  a short 
time  and  cocoa  was  served  to  the  men  at  their  action  stations. 


At  7.48  p.m.  a further  turn  to  starboard  was  ordered  by  signal, 
and  our  course  became  W.S.W. 

After  8 p.m.  our  next  ahead,  the  Revenge  and  Marlborough , 
report  enemy  submarines.  Both  ships  turn  hard  to  starboard 
and  the  Hercules  hard  to  port  to  avoid  the  submarine  if  there  be 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  do  not,  however,  see  either 
submarine  or  torpedo,  and  I think,  therefore,  it  must  be  a 
false  alarm  based  on  the  earlier  attack.  Clinton  Baker  is  again 
on  the  bridge,  and  tells  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  reduce  speed 
to  16,  or  even  15  knots,  as  the  Marlborough  has  sprung  a leak 
and  is  shipping  so  much  water  that  higher  speed  is  no  longer 
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possible.  This  is  indeed  very  natural.  The  ship,  which  is 
ahead  of  the  Revenge,  has  righted  herself  by  flooding,  but 
she  is  losing  distance  on  the  remainder  of  the  Fleet,  whose 
speed  at  the  moment  is  17  knots.  I wonder  why  Admiral 
Burney  does  not  transfer  to  another  ship.  It  is  already  beginning 
to  grow  dark.  Now  and  again  the  gunfire  weakens,  bursting  out 
afresh  from  time  to  time.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  of  the  enemy 
and  from  the  flashes  of  his  guns,  which  are  still  firing  intermittent 
salvos,  he  seems  to  be  steering  a westerly  course. 

At  8.55  p.m.  we  alter  course  to  port  and  for  some  time  steer 
S.W.  Ahead  of  us  on  the  starboard  bow  we  hear  heavy  gunfire. 
Judging  from  the  rapidity  of  the  salvos,  a destroyer  attack  is 
being  repelled.  All  our  guns  are  manned  but  we  are  no  longer 
firing.  We  are  steaming  at  15  or  16  knots,  ready  for  action.  We 
do  not  know  which  of  two  enemies  is  attacking.  This  uncertainty 
seems  to  me  more  disquieting  than  the  battle  itself,  to  which 
everyone  has  now  grown  accustomed,  and  all  would  prefer  its 
resumption  to  this  inactivity. 

At  9 p.m.  darkness  comes  down  more  rapidly  than  usual ; 
probably  because  of  the  haze.  I go  down  to  the  chart-house 
and  ask  for  our  position.  According  to  our  reckoning,  we  should 
be  just  to  the  westward  of  Little  Fisher  Bank.  Dennison  and  some 
officers  I meet  tell  me  that  during  the  whole  action  they  have 
seen  nothing  but  their  own  stations  and  men.  This  does  not 
surprise  me,  for  even  from  the  conning-tower  only  about  the  half 
of  what  I had  seen  from  the  upper  bridge  was  visible. 

I go  below  and,  on  the  way  to  my  cabin,  take  a look  into  the 
wardroom,  which  to  my  surprise  is  half  wrecked.  Its  disordered 
state  looks  very  depressing.  At  first  glance  I think  this  must  be 
due  to  an  enemy  shell,  but  I soon  realise  that  it  has  been  caused 
by  the  fire  of  our  own  guns.  All  voice-pipes  and  electric  wires 
running  along  the  deck  have  been  torn  away  by  the  tremendous 
concussion.  Everything  is  thrown  into  confusion  ; chairs  over- 
turned ; mirrors  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been 
hanging  on  the  walls  are  smashed  to  atoms.  Neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  on  deck  can  I find  traces  of  direct  hits,  and  our 
P.M.O.  tells  me  that  there  are  no  wounded  on  board.  So  the 
Hercules  has  come  out  of  to-day’s  battle  without  a scratch. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  BATTLE  FLEET  ACTION  IN  BROAD  OUTLINE 

The  delay  in  forming  line  of  battle — The  presence  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet 
reported  to  the  High  Sea  Fleet — The  German  squadrons  turn  away — The 
High  Sea  Fleet  again  closes  the  enemy — The  Germans  turn  away  again — 
The  Grand  Fleet  loses  sight  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet — The  Grand  Fleet 
during  the  night — The  High  Sea  Fleet  during  the  night — Night  encounters — 
Disposition  of  the  British  Fleet  on  the  following  morning — German  losses — 
British  losses. 

Returning  to  the  course  of  events  on  board  the  Fleet  Flagship 
Iron  Duke,  I must  first  point  out  that  the  signal  to  deploy  into 
line  of  battle,  which  was  given  at  6.16  p.m.,  was  delayed  because 
Admiral  Jellicoe  did  not  know  the  exact  position  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet.  In  taking  down  the  wireless  message  from  Commodore 
Goodenough  in  the  light  cruiser  Southampton,  a mistake,  very 
difficult  to  understand,  had  occurred.  The  report  received  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  5.50  stated  that  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  lay  to  the  N.E.  of  the  German  Battle  Cruisers.  Both  the 
Admiral  and  his  Staff  regarded  this  report  as  improbable,  but  as 
they  had  no  definite  information  to  go  upon  the  Admiral  withheld 
the  order  to  deploy. 

When  the  Lion  was  sighted  at  6.1.  p.m.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  enquired  the  position  of  the  German  Fleet  by  wireless,  and 
not  until  the  signal  had  been  repeated  at  6.14,  did  he  receive 
Beatty's  answer : “ Have  sighted  the  Enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  S.S.W.” 
Immediately  after  this,  at  6.15,  a wireless  report  was  received 
from  the  Barham  saying  that  Admiral  Thomas  had  the  enemy 
Battle  Fleet  in  sight  to  the  S.S.E.  The  distance  between  Lion 
and  Barham  could  not  be  greater  than  one  mile,  and  as  their 
course  was  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  now  received  a definite  and  probably  correct  reckoning  of 
the  enemy’s  position.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  the  Admiral 
at  once  made  his  decision.  At  6.16  p.m.  the  signal  was  given 
from  the  Iron  Duke  to  deploy  into  line  of  battle  to  port. 

Thus  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  enemy’s 
real  position  up  to  the  last  moment. 

Moreover,  the  two  main  sections  of  the  British  Fleet,  the  Battle 
Fleet  itself  and  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  had  divergent  reckon- 
ings, as  I have  already  pointed  out,  and  at  noon  on  the  31st  May 
the  difference  was  already  about  twelve  miles.  Consequently 
the  junction  between  the  Battle  Fleet  and  Admiral  Beatty  occurred 
much  earlier  than  had  been  calculated. 
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Before  deploying,  the  Grand  Fleet  had  twice  altered  course 
towards  the  direction  of  the  gunfire.  The  cruising  course,  which 
was  at  first  S.S.E.,  was  altered  at  6.2  p.m.  to  S.,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  S.E.  At  the  same  time  speed  was  reduced  to  18 
knots  and  at  6.16  p.m.,  when  the  deployment  was  ordered,  to  14 
knots,  so  that  Admiral  Beatty  might  have  room  and  time  to  take 
station  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 

Without  wishing  to  prove  in  this  connection  how  far  the  general 
tactics  of  the  Grand  Fleet  may  be  regarded  as  correct,  a question 
which  has  already  given  rise  to  sharp  criticism  in  naval  circles 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  I will  confine  myself  to  pointing  out 
the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  British  Battle  Fleet  developed 
its  line  of  battle  quite  half  an  hour  too  late.  Thus  it  lost  the 
advantages  which  its  numerical  superiority  and  unexpected 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  action  might  have  given  it. 

»••••••< 


The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  Admiral  Scheer, 
believed  even  as  late  as  6 p.m.  that  he  only  had  to  deal  with  Admiral 
Beatty’s  Battle  Cruisers  and  that  the  British  Battle  Fleet  was  still 
far  away.  At  6.2  p.m.  he  received  a report  of  the  heavy  punish- 
ment suffered  by  the  Wiesbaden  in  action  with  an  enemy  cruiser 
squadron.  He  turned  two  points  towards  the  enemy  to  support 
the  damaged  cruiser.  At  6.10  p.m.,  however,  the  light  scouting 
forces  with  the  German  Battle  Fleet  reported  encountering  a large 
number  of  battleships  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  flashes  of  enemy  salvos  were  sighted  in  the  German 
Fleet  Flagship,  ahead  to  the  N.E.  These  were  the  flashes  of  the 
most  westerly  battle  division  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  [Hercules 
fired  her  first  salvo  at  6.20  p.m.). 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  German  Admiral  realised  the 
presence  of  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  Grand  Fleet.  The  Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  Scheer’s  Flagship,  was  the  fifth  ship  of  the  German  Battle 
Fleet.  Ahead  were  four  ships  of  the  Konig  class  and  five  battle 
cruisers.  Astern  of  the  Fleet  Flagship  were  three  ships  of  the 
Kaiser  class,  six  old  battleships  of  the  Deutschland  class  (pre- 
Dreadnought),  and  eight  ships  of  the  Heligoland  and  Nassau 
class  (the  first  “ Dreadnought  ” of  the  German  Fleet).  The  German 
Battle  Fleet  therefore  consisted  of  twenty-two  battleships ; six 
older  ones  being  armed  with  four  n-inch  guns,  and  of  lower  speed 
(18  to  19  knots)  than  the  rest  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  which  were 
capable  of  20  to  23  knots. 

• ••••••• 


After  coming  under  fire  from  three  sides — from  the  port  side 
that  of  the  British  5th  Battle  Squadron,  ahead  the  Grand  Fleet, 
and  from  the  starboard  the  British  Battle  Cruisers — the  German 
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Admiral  chose  what  was,  in  my  view,  the  only  correct  way  out  of 
this  difficult  situation ; he  turned  his  whole  fleet  on  to  an 
opposite  course  in  succession^  During  this  turn  the  German  Fleet 
did  not  lose  a single  battleship  or  battle  cruiser  (6.35  to  6.45  p.m.). 

/Admiral  Hipper’s  Flagship,  the  battle  cruiser  Liitzow,  was,  how- 
ever, so  badly  damaged  that  she  could  not  keep  her  place  in  the 
line.  The  Admiral,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  turn  (about 
7 p.m.),  transferred  to  the  battle  cruiser  Moltke. 

Only  the  light  cruiser  Wiesbaden  now  remained  in  the  area 
between  the  two  lines,  and  she  had  to  be  passed  by  all  the  rear 
ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  meanwhile  had  formed  line  of 
battle. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  new  enemy  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  quite  unexpectedly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
daring  turn  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  well  executed  and  success- 
ful. This  success  was  helped  to  a great  degree  by  a torpedo 
attack  by  three  German  destroyers  (G  88,  V73,  and  S 32), 
carried  out  on  their  own  initiative  against  the  rear  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  ( Marlborough  was  torpedoed  at  6.35  p.m.).  In  withdrawing, 
the  destroyers  threw  out  heavy  smoke  clouds  which  covered  the 
German  ships  during  the  critical  moments  of  the  turn. 

After  the  turn,  the  battle  course  of  the  German  Fleet  was  S.W., 
so  that  they  retired  at  a right  angle  from  the  enemy,  who  had 
only  just  completed  his  deployment  and  was  steering  a south 
easterly  course. 


After  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the  German 
High  Sea  Fleet  steered  this  new  course,  Admiral  Scheer  once  more 
turned  his  Fleet,  and  led  them  towards  the  Grand  Fleet, 
which  meanwhile  had  altered  course  to  the  southward.  When 
he  thus  exposed  the  head  of  his  Fleet,  and  more  particularly  the 
battle  cruisers,  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy  in  this  very 
dangerous  manoeuvre  of  “ Crossing  the  T,”  he  had  no  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  enemy’s  course.  The  object  of  this  thrust  was  to 
bring  his  own  destroyers  into  action  while  supporting  their  attack, 
and  so  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Wiesbaden,  or  at  least  to  rescue 
her  crew  (Scheer,  The  German  High  Sea  Fleet  in  the  World  War). 

The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  so  far  realised  that  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  compelled  to  turn  to  port  to  avoid  the  enemy  attack. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  previous  chapter,  that  the 
Hercules,  at  7.20  p.m.,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  heavy 
guns  before  the  smoke  of  the  destroyers  approaching  out  of  the 
mist  came  into  view.  At  first,  the  advancing  German  Battle  Fleet 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The  van  was  led  by  the  battle 
cruiser  Derfflinger,  followed  by  Moltke,  Seydlitz  and  von  der  Tann  ; 
then  four  ships  of  the  Konig  class;  then  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse 
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and  the  remaining  divisions.  Probably  only  the  first  four  ships 
were  under  fire  and  as  they  were  steaming  at  an  exact  right  angle 
to  the  course  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  they  were  difficult  to 
see. 

Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  good  gunnery  of  the  German  cruisers,  for  the  range  was 
changing  with  a rapidity  equivalent  to  the  top  speed  of  the 
German  Battle  Fleet — about  twenty  knots. 

The  German  destroyer  attack  was  not  completely  successful, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  destroyers  had  not  yet  reached 
their  action  stations  in  the  van  and  rear  of  the  battle  line,  so  that 
no  counter  attack,  such  as  tactical  rules  prescribe,  could  be 
carried  out. 

Either  owing  to  the  intensive  fire  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet, 
which  the  destroyers  were  unable  to  endure,  or  because  they  did 
not  succeed  in  correctly  judging  the  range  of  the  English  battle 
line,  the  destroyers  fired  their  torpedoes  too  early,  while  they  were 
still  outside  effective  range : about  four  sea  miles.  In  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  torpedoes  fired,  the  direct  success  of  the  attack 
was  small,  for  most  of  the  British  ships  were  able  to  avoid  it. 

In  avoiding  this  attack,  the  British  Battle  Fleet  had  to  turn  to 
port  and  alter  course  45  degrees,  which  again  separated  the  two 
fleets. 

During  this  attack  a German  destroyer,  S 35,  was  lost  through 
a direct  hit  from  the  heavy  guns.  Admiral  Scheer  therefore 
confirms  the  observation  of  the  Gunnery  Officer  of  the  Hercules 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

Although  the  German  destroyers  inflicted  no  serious  damage 
upon  their  enemy  in  this  attack,  the  most  important  tactical 
objective  of  the  manoeuvre  was  attained  : the  British  Fleet  did 
not  follow  the  fresh  alteration  in  course  of  the  German  Fleet.  To 
do  this,  it  would  have  had  to  turn  on  a westerly  course,  increasing 
speed  to  at  least  19  knots.  On  the  other  hand  it  hauled  away 
considerably  to  the  eastward. 

But  the  German  Commander-in-Chief  avoided  the  envelopment 
and  pursuit  of  his  Battle  Fleet,  which  drew  away  from  the  enemy 
without  serious  loss.  As  Admiral  Scheer  explains  in  his  book,  he 
did  not  know  what  losses  the  British  Fleet  had  already  suffered. 
Neither  did  he  know  exactly  its  composition  or  course.  This 
ignorance  of  the  general  situation  considerably  increased  the 
difficulty  of  his  task.  The  cause  was  lack  of  scouting  forces, 
and  perhaps  also  the  fact  that  the  light  cruisers  available  were  not 
sufficiently  used. 

In  the  Grand  Fleet  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  after  the 
German  torpedo  attack  which  resulted  in  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Marlborough,  the  division  led  by  this  ship  began  to  fall  astern. 
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This  loss  of  distance  increased  with  every  hour,  and  during 
the  night  led  to  complete  loss  of  touch  between  the  6th  Division 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

In  turning  away  from  the  enemy  after  the  attack,  the  German 
destroyers  again  threw  out  a heavy  smoke  cloud  which  completely 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  line.  Under  cover  of  this,  the 
German  Battle  Fleet  turned  a third  time  on  to  an  opposite  course. 

The  British  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  observe  the  turn 
away  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  after  the  second  destroyer  attack, 
but  thought  that  the  enemy  had  merely  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
mist  and  smoke  from  the  destroyers.  The  British  Fleet 
therefore  turned  back  on  their  previous  course  only  slowly.  At 
7.40  p.m.  course  was  altered  two  points  to  starboard  and  at  8 p.m. 
five  points  more  to  starboard,  to  decrease  the  range  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  last  turn  the  Grand  Fleet  followed  a due  westerly  course 
till  8.30  p.m.  Owing  to  the  ever  increasing  darkness,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  to  the  southward, 
and  after  9 p.m.  to  steer  a southerly  course.  After  7.40  p.m.  the 
van  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  saw  nothing  further  of  the  enemy, 
and  Admiral  Beatty's  Battle  Cruisers  lost  sight  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  at  7.45  p.m.  At  8.20  p.m.  light  cruisers,  and  later 
the  British  battle  cruisers,  also  engaged  the  German  Battle  Fleet, 
but  the  gu  nery  duel  only  lasted  between  ten  minutes  and  a 
quarter  of  a hour,  after  which  the  enemy  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
dusk,  haze,  and  smoke. 


For  the  night,  Admiral  Jellicoe  disposed  the  British  Battle  Fleet 
in  four  parallel  columns,  each  of  one  battle  squadron,  with  an 
interval  of  one  mile  between  the  columns.  The  van  was  formed 
by  the  light  cruisers,  the  destroyers  taking  station  five  miles 
astern  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  To  starboard  were  the  armoured  cruisers, 
with  the  battle  cruisers  still  farther  to  the  westward.  In  addition, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  detached  the  mine  layer  Abdiel  to  lay  a mine- 
field off  Horns  Riff.  Three  submarines  available  for  this 
purpose  were  ordered  by  wireless  to  accompany  the  Abdiel. 

At  10  p.m.  on  the  31st  May  the  position  of  the  British  Fleet 
Flagship  was  Lat.  56°  22'  N.,  Long.  50  47"  E.,  the  course  S.,  and 
speed  17  knots. 

By  steering  this  course,  Admiral  Jellicoe  intended  to  place 
himself  between  the  German  Fleet  and  its  bases,  and,  if  possible, 
to  reach  Horns  Riff  before  the  German  Fleet,  so  as  to  bar  its  way 
the  following  morning  and  resume  the  battle  which  had  been 
left  undecided  the  previous  day.  The  destroyers  were  stationed 
behind  the  Battle  Fleet  to  screen  the  rear  against  attacks  from  the 
enemy  astern.  It  was  also  desirable  to  avoid  mistakes  of  identity 
in  view  of  possible  night  encounters  with  enemy  destroyers. 
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During  the  night  the  German  Fleet  steamed  independently 
by  squadrons  and  divisions,  with  large  intervening  distances  and 
in  a long  line  ahead.  The  German  Fleet  crossed  the  wake  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  which  brought  about  severe  individual  engagements 
between  the  opposing  destroyer  flotillas,  with  heavy  losses  to 
both  sides. 

Without  going  into  close  detail,  I will  give  a brief  account  of 
these  fights,  for  without  a knowledge  of  them  no  complete  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Jutland  can  be  obtained. 

At  10.20  p.m.  a group  of  British  light  cruisers  fell  in  with  enemy 
scouting  forces.  On  the  British  side  Southampton  and  Dublin 
were  badly  hit  and  suffered  severe  losses  in  personnel.  On  the 
German  side  the  old  light  cruiser  Frauenlob  was  sunk. 

When,  at  11.30  p.m.,  a German  cruiser  squadron  crossed  the 
wake  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  they  were  exposed  to  attack  by  the  4th 
British  Destroyer  Flotilla.  In  this  engagement  the  British  lost 
the  flotilla-leader  Tipperary  (in  which  Captain  Wintour,  command 
ing  the  flotilla,  went  down)  and  the  destroyer  Ardent.  The 
Tipperary's  next  astern,  the  destroyer  Spitfire , collided  with  a 
German  cruiser  and  tore  away  twenty-nine  feet  of  her  side,  which 
was  left  hanging  from  the  destroyer’s  bows.  On  the  German 
side,  the  Rostock  was  hit  by  a torpedo  and  sank  two  hours  later, 
after  the  crew  had  been  rescued  by  German  destroyers. 

In  the  German  line  the  light  cruiser  Elbing  collided  with  the 
battleship  Posen  and  was  disabled.  When,  at  dawn  the  following 
morning,  the  enemy  was  sighted,  the  Commanding  Officer  trans- 
ferred the  greater  part  of  the  crew  to  destroyers,  sank  his  cruiser 
and  then  saved  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  ship's 
steam  picket-boat. 

At  1.45  the  British  3rd  Destroyer  Flotilla  engaged  a number 
of  German  battleships  which  were  crossing  the  wake  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  on  a south-easterly  course,  and  managed  to  sink  the  old 
battleship  Pommern  by  a torpedo  which  caused  an  explosion  in 
her  magazine.  The  Pommern  went  down  immediately.  The 
Officer  Commanding  the  flotilla  reported  the  position  of  the  enemy 
Battle  Fleet  by  wireless  to  Admiral  Jellicoe,  but  the  signal  was 
not  received  by  a single  ship,  probably  because  the  German  ships 
were  using  their  wireless  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  June  the  Commander-in-Chief  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  and  thought 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  returning  to  its  bases  along  the 
Jutland  coast.  The  British  Fleet  was  scattered  over  a wide  area. 
One  division  of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  led  by  the  Marlborough, 
had  fallen  behind,  owing  to  the  leak  in  the  flagship.  The  battle 
cruisers  had  detached  themselves  from  the  British  Battle  Fleet 
for  the  night  and  did  not  rejoin  us  till  6 a.m.  A number  of  the 
destroyers  also  failed  to  rejoin  the  British  main  force  until  much 
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later.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a Zeppelin  had  been  in  sight  since 
4 a.m.  was  proof  that  the  position  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  known 
to  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  therefore  abandoned  his  original  plan  of  making 
for  Horns  Riff  and  turned  on  a much  more  westerly  course. 

The  mine-layer  Abdiel,  which  had  been  detached  to  Horns 
Riff  the  previous  evening,  after  the  German  destroyer  attack, 
laid  a mine-field  during  the  darkness  over  the  course  that  would 
probably  be  taken  by  the  High  Sea  Fleet  returning  to  German 
waters.  The  submarines  stationed  in  the  same  area  did  not  sight 
any  enemy  forces,  but  at  dawn  on  the  ist  June  heard  several 
explosions  close  at  hand,  which  they  reported  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In  the  morning,  at  4.45  a.m.,  the  Grand  Fleet's  position  was 
Lat.  550  29'  N.,  Long.  6°  20'  E.,  and  at  noon  Lat.,  56°  20'  N., 
Long.  6°  25'  E.  These  reckonings  indicate  the  abandonment  of 
the  original  plan  to  wait  for  the  German  Fleet  off  Horns  Riff,  for 
this  lightship  lies  Lat.  550  35'  N.,  Long  y°2o'  E.  The  German  High 
Sea  Fleet  therefore  had  a channel  thirty  miles  broad  at  their 
disposal  by  which  to  reach  Horns  Riff,  and  the  westward  limit  of 
which  they  were  able  to  reach  without  danger  and  without  even 
being  sighted  by  the  most  easterly  scouting  forces  of  the  British 
Fleet.  The  German  Fleet  had  been  traversing  this  zone  until  about 
3 a.m.  Admiral  Scheer  had  chosen  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  fleet 
the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vyl  lightship,  southward  of  Horns 
Riff,  where  the  Abdiel  had  sown  her  mine-field.  It  is  therefore 
quite  probable  that  some  ships  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  ran  upon 
these  mines.  The  British  submarines  stationed  in  this  position 
directed  a torpedo  attack  against  the  German  line,  but  without 
much  success,  as  only  one  hit  was  registered  : the  battleship 
Ostfriesland. 

The  only  large  ships  lost  by  the  German  Fleet  were  the  battle- 
ship Pommern,  already  mentioned,  and  the  battle  cruiser  Lutzow. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  ship  had  already  suffered  a number 
of  very  heavy  hits  during  the  fighting  on  the  31st  May,  including 
several  below  the  waterline.  During  the  night  she  fell  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Fleet  as  she  could  only  steam  10  knots.  Although 
the  pumps  were  worked  at  full  pressure,  the  cruiser  continued  to 
ship  more  and  more  water.  Up  to  the  last  moment  the  Captain 
hoped  to  be  able  to  save  his  ship,  and  for  this  purpose  remained 
on  board  until  2 a.m.,  when  her  forepart  was  under  water  as  far 
as  the  upper  deck.  At  this  time  the  Lutzow  had  shipped  nearly 
7,000  tons  of  water.  The  Captain  was  then  sure  that  nothing 
could  save  the  ship.  He  transferred  the  whole  crew  (1,250  men) 
to  the  four  destroyers  escorting  him  and  sank  his  ship  with  a 
torpedo. 

The  armoured  cruiser  Seydlitz  had  almost  equally  great  difficulty 
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to  contend  with  during  the  return  as  the  Liitzow.  This  ship  too 
was  leaking  in  many  places,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to 
fall  behind  the  Battle  Fleet.  At  4 a.m.  Seydlitz  sighted  British 
armoured  cruisers  E.  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  but  these  did  not  attack, 
probably  because  they  had  not  noticed  her.  The  visibility  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  June  was  greatly  limited  by  continual 
squalls,  cloudy  weather  and  at  times,  fog.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  return  journey  her  forepart  was  deeply  submerged. 
With  great  difficulty  she  succeeded  in  reaching  dock  at  Wilhelms- 
haven. 

The  losses  of  the  German  Fleet  in  sunk  ships  were  as  follows  : 


Battle  cruiser  Liitzow  . 

Tons 
. 27,000 

Battleships,  Pommern  . 

. 13,000 

Wiesbaden  . 

5,000 

Elbing 

5,000 

2 Light  cruisers  Rostock 

5,000 

Frauenlob 

2,500 

5 Destroyers. 

. 3»5oo 

Total,  11  ships  . . 61,000 


In  addition,  all  the  other  battle  cruisers,  especially  the 
Derfflinger  and  the  battleships  of  the  Konig  class,  were  badly 
damaged,  for  these  had  formed  the  van  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  31st  May.  As  the  battle 
cruisers  had  only  about  20  % of  their  full  complement  of  ammuni- 
tion left  on  board,  this  alone  would  have  made  a resumption  of 
the  battle  on  the  1st  June  very  venturesome. 

The  losses  in  personnel  of  the  German  Fleet  were  about  2,400 
dead  and  400  wounded. 

At  3 p.m.  on  the  1st  June,  the  High  Sea  Fleet  reached  its  bases. 
Its  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Scheer,  as  also  Admiral  Hipper 
and  the  whole  personnel,  could  feel  conscious  that  they  had  done 
every  hing  possible  to  inflict  the  severest  damage  on  their  superior 
enemy ; for  the  losses  of  the  British  Fleet,  if  not  in  number  of  ships, 
were  in  total  tonnage  and  in  dead  and  wounded,  more  than  double 
theirs. 

• «•••••• 

The  British  losses  were  as  follows  : 3 battle  cruisers,  Queen 
Mary,  Indefatigable,  and  Invincible ; 3 old  armoured  cruisers, 
Defence,  Black  Prince,  and  Warrior;  and  8 destroyers,  Tipperary, 
Nestor,  Nomad,  Shark,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Ardent,  Turbulent,  and 
Fortune . Of  the  last  named  craft  the  Tipperary  was  larger  than 
the  rest  and  belonged  to  the  class  called  flotilla-leaders.  The 
tonnage  of  all  these  ships  added  together  amounted  to  more  than 
Kf 
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120.000  tons.  The  losses  in  personnel  were  about  6,000  dead,  and 

1.000  wounded. 

The  armoured  cruiser  Warrior  sank  during  the  morning  of  the 
1st  June,  after  the  seaplane-carrier  Engadine,  which  had  tried 
to  tow  her,  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt  owing  to  heavy 
weather  and  leave  the  cruiser  to  her  fate.  Of  the  other  damaged 
British  ships,  Marlborough  was  exposed  to  an  enemy  submarine 
attack  on  her  way  home.  The  Captain  succeeded,  however, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  in  avoiding  the  torpedo  and  bring- 
ing his  ship  into  port.  Three  destroyers  which  had  been  severely 
handled  were  towed  in  by  other  destroyers.  The  light  cruiser 
Active , which  was  sent  to  the  support  of  the  flotilla-leader  Broke, 
was  unable  to  find  her,  but  the  Broke  fortunately  succeeded  in 
reaching  harbour  under  her  own  steam. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  " HERCULES  ” ADRIFT 

The  division  on  the  wrong  course — Change  of  flagship — Adrift — A torpedo  attack 
— The  return. 


After  8 p.m.  on  the  31st  May,  when  darkness  was  setting  in  fast, 
the  rear  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  following  astern  of  the  Marl- 
borough, as  I have  already  mentioned,  began  gradually  to  fall 
away  from  the  remainder  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  This  ship  had,  as 
the  result  of  the  torpedo  hit,  shipped  about  1,000  tons  of  water. 
One  boiler-room,  the  hydraulic  pumping  apparatus  of  a heavy 
turret,  and  one  small  magazine  for  the  6-inch  guns  had 
been  flooded.  It  was  lucky  that  the  ship  had  kept  afloat 
after  such  damage.  Had  the  torpedo  struck  a little  farther 
astern,  two  or  three  times  this  amount  of  water  would  have  been 
shipped  and  it  would  then  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  get 
the  ship  back  on  to  an  even  keel. 

The  gunfire  which  had  been  heard  in  the  Hercules  about  9 p.m. 
on  the  starboard  bow  ceased  about  9.30  p.m.  Apparently  Admiral 
Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  had  gone  ahead  and  engaged 
the  enemy,  for  we  intercepted  a message  from  Beatty  to  Jellicoe 
asking  for  the  dispatch  of  a battle  squadron  to  his  support  in  order 
to  engage  the  enemy  again. 

I do  not  know  what  decision  the  Commander-in-Chief  made 
on  receipt  of  this  request,  but  in  the  Hercules  it  was  thought  prob- 
able that  it  would  be  in  the  negative  ; for,  in  view  of  the  darkness, 
a continuation  of  the  gunnery  struggle  was  hardly  possible  and 
the  danger  from  enemy  torpedo  attacks  was  a very  important 
factor.  In  any  case  the  gunfire  ceased,  and  did  not  reopen  until 
10.15  p.m.  At  this  time  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  a greater  distance, 
and  no  longer  ahead  but  on  our  beam.  I concluded  that  the 
enemy  was  still  retiring  to  starboard. 

After  10  p.m.  we  turned  again  on  to  a southerly  course  at  a 
speed  of  15  knots. 

On  the  bridge  I was  told  that  a Zeppelin  had  been  seen  flying 
over  us  while  I was  below  for  a short  time.  This  was  certainly 
possible,  but  hardly  probable.  To  starboard  the  horizon  was  lit 
occasionally  by  searchlights  and  rockets.  As  the  British  squadrons 
used  neither,  they  proved  the  continued  presence  of  the  enemy  to 
starboard. 
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During  the  night  gunfire  was  heard  three  times  again  ; at  10.45 
p.m.,  11.40  p.m.,  and  after  midnight ; each  time  farther  astern 
of  us,  and  the  last  time  on  our  port  side. 

As  I knew  that  our  destroyer  flotillas  were  following  the  Battle 
Fleet  at  a considerable  distance,  and  as  we  could  see  searchlights 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  gunfire  came,  I wrote  down  in 
my  note-book  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  our  course  from  the 
starboard  to  the  port  side  and  that  our  destroyers  were  attack- 
ing him.  This  indeed  proved  to  have  been  the  case  ; when  driving 
off  the  destroyers,  the  German  Fleet  used  both  searchlights  and 
rockets. 

When,  after  midnight,  the  last  gunfire  was  silenced,  I accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Navigation  Officer  and  went  with  him  to 
the  wardroom.  There  a certain  amount  of  order  had  already 
been  established.  On  the  table  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  cold 
meat  had  been  laid.  As  none  of  us  had  eaten  anything  since  3.30 
we  all  fell  to  with  good  appetite.  I felt  much  refreshed  after  some 
hot  tea  with  brandy  which  my  servant  had  managed  to  find  some- 
where. I had  released  him  from  my  service  as  soon  as  the  action 
began  and  he  had  spent  the  whole  day  and  evening  in  one  of  the 
magazines  of  the  heavy  armament.  He  had  not  the  vaguest 
idea  about  the  course  of  the  battle,  but  certain  occurrences 
had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  we  (i.e.  the  Hercules ) had  sunk 
several  enemy  ships  and  suffered  a number  of  hits.  When  I 
invited  him  to  go  and  look  for  these  he  said  he  thought  the 
repair  parties  had  already  repaired  them.  As  proof  of  this 
he  showed  me  a fairly  large  splinter  of  a German  heavy  shell 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  gun-crew.  I did  not 
feel  inclined  to  disillusion  my  worthy  servant,  but  smoked  a 
pipe  he  had  brought  for  me  and  then  returned  to  the  bridge. 


The  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  covered  with  cloud  ; there  were 
neither  moon  nor  stars  to  be  seen.  It  was  so  dark  that  for  some 
time  I could  not  make  out  the  Revenge,  although  she  was  only 
100  fathoms  ahead.  Our  course  was  still  southerly  and  our 
speed  15  knots,  though  Captain  Clinton  Baker  had  learned  during 
my  absence  that  the  Marlborough  could  only  maintain  this  speed 
with  difficulty,  and  that  Admiral  Burney  intended  to  change 
his  Flagship  and  send  Marlborough  back  to  England.  At 
2 a.m.  it  was  beginning  to  grow  light — it  was  the  first  of  June 
— and  Admiral  Burney  transferred  his  flag  to  the  battleship 
Revenge. 

Shortly  after  2 a.m.  the  Marlborough  hauled  out  of  the  line 
and  reduced  speed,  whereupon  one  of  the  light  cruisers  escorting 
us  went  alongside.  The  Admiral  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Staff 
boarded  this  cruiser  and  the  Marlborough  was  dispatched  to  a 
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north  of  England  port,  with  a destroyer  as  escort.  During  this 
manoeuvre,  the  other  three  ships  of  our  division,  Revenge,  Hercules, 
and  Agincourt,  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course  ; Revenge  hauled 
out,  took  the  Admiral  on  board,  and  then  took  station  at  the 
head  of  our  division. 

After  several  sixteen  point  turns  we  again  followed  a 
southerly  course,  and  increased  speed  to  regain  touch  with  the 
Battle  Fleet.  The  whole  manoeuvre  had  occupied  about  half  an 
hour,  and  our  distance  from  the  Battle  Fleet  had  increased  during 
this  time  by  quite  six  miles. 

At  3 a.m.  a thickish  fog  set  in  and  we  could  hear  fairly  heavy 
gunfire  from  the  west.  Admiral  Burney  turned  the  Revenge  on 
to  a S.S.W.  course,  then  S.W.,  the  division  following. 

At  dawn  four  destroyers  joined  us,  one  of  which  was  detached 
as  escort  for  the  Marlborough. 

During  the  night  “ action  stations  ” was  not  countermanded, 
though  the  men  were  given  leave  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  their 
clothes. 

I remember  being  disappointed  at  the  falling  behind  of  our 
division,  when  we  lost  touch  with  the  Battle  Fleet  and  could  not 
re-establish  it  for  a considerable  time.  In  the  morning  the  last 
preparations  for  action  were  again  made,  for  the  general  convic- 
tion on  board  was  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  would  not  be  able 
to  overhaul  our  Battle  Fleet,  and  therefore  would  fall  in  with  us 
during  the  morning  off  Horns  Riff,  or  a little  to  the  northward  of 
it. 

In  the  Hercules  this  question  was  discussed  on  the  bridge  and 
in  the  chart  house,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  gunfire  would 
probably  be  heard  again  in  a short  time,  after  which  we  should 
come  up  with  the  Battle  Fleet  and  so  take  part,  if  not  in  the 
beginning,  at  any  rate  in  the  later  stages  of  the  battle. 

At  3.50  a.m.  we  were  joined  by  several  destroyers  of  the  1st 
Flotilla.  The  flotilla-leader  Faulknor  signalled  to  us  that  they  had 
engaged  several  German  battleships  of  the  Kaiser  and  Deutschland 
class  and  had  sunk  one  ship.  Her  name  could  not  be  ascertained, 
though  the  flames  of  the  explosion  had  been  seen  and  the  explosion 
itself  heard.  During  the  attack  the  German  ships  had  been 
steering  a course  S.E.,  escorted  by  three  cruisers.  In  our  ship, 
too,  it  was  claimed  that  a shock  had  been  detected  at  the  moment 
in  question — so  at  any  rate  I was  assured  on  the  bridge. 

At  3.55  a.m. — meanwhile  it  had  become  broad  daylight — a 
large  Zeppelin  approached  us.  From  the  perfectly  smooth,  steel- 
grey  body  of  the  ship  hung  two  gondolas.  She  stood  out  perfectly 
plain  against  the  clouds  when  we  turned  to  port  to  get  her 
under  fire. 

I was  standing  on  the  bridge  and  admiring  the  beautiful  picture 
the  airship  presented.  The  range  was  too  great  for  our  small 
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3-in.  anti-aircraft  gun,  and  we  opened  fire  with  several  5-inch 
and  two  12-inch  guns.  According  to  our  calculations  the 
Zeppelin  was  flying  very  high  from  the  first.  When  we  opened 
fire  she  rose  still  higher  towards  the  clouds,  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  away  to  starboard.  Apparently  the  other  ships  of  our 
division  did  not  sight  her  for  they  did  not  open  fire. 

At  4.5  a.m.  we  turned  on  to  a northerly  course,  as  though  to 
follow  the  Zeppelin  ; but  she  had  already  vanished  behind  the 
cloud  and  was  not  sighted  again. 

I went  below  and  tried  to  reach  my  cabin.  This  was  not  too 
easy,  as  I had  twice  to  come  on  deck  again  and  open  watertight 
bulkheads  and  hatches.  The  pleasant  sensation  produced  by  a 
shave  and  the  putting  on  of  clean  underlinen  was,  however,  worth 
the  trouble.  After  my  twelve  hours  on  the  bridge  I was  completely 
black  from  smoke  and  soot.  I should  have  liked  to  have  a bath, 
but  the  water  and  steam  pipes  had  been  turned  off.  Fortunately 
my  servant  had  had  the  sense  to  place  a bucket  of  water  in  my 
cabin,  so  that  I was  at  least  able  to  wash  thoroughly.  This  toilet 
in  my  clean  cabin  was  not  only  extraordinarily  enjoyable,  but 
refreshed  me  so  much  that  I no  longer  felt  any  trace  of  weariness 
after  my  two  sleepless  nights  and  went  up  on  to  the  bridge  again. 

At  5.20  a.m.  we  ran  through  a great  streak  of  oil  in  which  metal 
cases,  wooden  wreckage  and  life  belts  were  floating.  We  saw 
also  a large  safety  raft  in  two  sections,  such  as  are  unknown  in 
the  British  Fleet,  and  concluded  from  this  and  other  details  that 
a German  ship  must  have  gone  down  at  this  spot.  No  men  were 
to  be  seen  and  we  passed  on  over  the  place  without  reducing 
speed.  Our  course  was  S.  and  our  speed  19  to  20  knots. 

At  6 a.m.  it  begins  to  rain,  and  half  an  hour  later  we  come 
across  another  great  streak  of  oil — a great  amount  of  wreckage, 
including  an  object  covered  with  sail-cloth  and  resembling  some- 
what the  bridge  of  a destroyer,  attracts  our  attention.  We  also 
see  safety  rafts  of  the  type  used  in  the  British  Fleet — on  one  of 
them  a corpse,  the  legs  bare.  Again  we  pass  on  without  reducing 
speed,  but  a destroyer  puts  back  to  investigate. 

At  6.45  a.m.  we  turn  on  to  a southerly  course,  but  less  than  an 
hour  later  turn  N.W.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  following  the 
Revenge.  Apparently  we  are  looking  for  the  Grand  Fleet,  but 
cannot  find  it  in  the  fog  and  rain.  Towards  morning  the  wind 
freshens  a little,  but  the  visibility  remains  very  bad. 

At  8.40  a.m.  we  pass  a third  oil  streak.  Part  of  the  wreckage 
reminds  me  of  the  bow  of  a sinking  ship.  Near  it  drifts  a 
capsized  boat.  Four  points  to  starboard  the  destroyer  Marksman 
comes  into  sight  and  behind  her  we  see,  at  a great  distance,  the 
blazing  wreck  of  another  derelict  destroyer,  her  bridge  and  funnels 
gone.  The  Marksman  signals  that  the  destroyer  is  the  Sparrow 
Hawk , rammed  by  the  flotilla-leader  Broke  during  a torpedo  attack 
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in  the  night,  and  badly  damaged.  The  Marksman  has  taken  off 
the  crew  of  the  smoking  wreck,  and  now  asks  leave  of  the  Admiral 
to  sink  the  wreck,  as  attempts  to  take  her  in  tow  have  proved 
vain.  The  Revenge  laconically  answers,  " Yes,”  and  the 
Marksman  turns  and  makes  for  the  wreck. 


I often  think  of  this  brief  but  eloquent  interlude  even  now, 
six  years  after  the  event.  We  see  the  wreck  and  read  the  signal. 
A very  short  time  before,  only  a few  hours,  a tragic  drama  has 
been  enacted  here.  The  night  is  dark.  The  destroyers  are  steam- 
ing with  lights  out  behind  the  Grand  Fleet,  between  it  and  the 
enemy.  Suddenly  an  alarm  : “ Suspicious  craft  to  starboard.” 
The  night  is  so  dark  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ships. 
In  any  case  it  can  only  be  the  enemy,  for  our  own  Fleet  is  directly 
ahead,  and  these  ships  are  approaching  from  the  starboard  side 
astern.  Recognition  signals  are  not  answered  ; they  are  there- 
fore enemy  ships.  The  Officer  Commanding  the  flotilla  in  the 
Broke  gives  the  prescribed  signal  for  torpedo  attack,  while  setting 
his  ship  at  her  utmost  speed  to  reach  an  advantageous  position 
for  the  attack.  The  ship  dashes  ahead,  and  the  Commanding 
Officer  concentrates  his  whole  attention  upon  the  enemy,  who 
is  left  astern.  A few  minutes  later  they  have  to  turn  to  port  for 
the  attack.  Are  the  torpedo  tubes  clear  ? The  torpedo  officer 
reports  through  the  voice-pipe  that  they  are  ready  to  fire.  A 
sharp  order  to  the  helmsman  : “ Hard  a-port  ! ” and  easily  and 
obediently  the  ship  swings  round.  Then  a broad,  blinding  shaft 
of  electric  light  strikes  straight  in  the  eyes — the  enemy  is  switching 
on  his  searchlights,  and  sights  our  ships.  And  now  Hell  is  let 
loose.  The  next  moment  the  first  enemy  salvo  falls,  followed 
immediately  by  a second  ; and  still  the  remorseless  searchlight 
completely  blinds  the  eyes  and  makes  it  impossible  to  see  what  is 
happening  ahead.  The  Broke,  however,  has  completed  her  turn, 
and  attacks,  heedless  of  the  enemy  shells.  Now  all  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  the  enemy  and  their  own  torpedo  tubes, 
upon  which  the  issue  of  the  fight  depends.  Suddenly — what’s 
that  ? Shouts  and  noises  are  heard,  and  right  on  the  bow  a dark 
shadow  looms  up.  At  first  nothing  definite  can  be  distinguished. 
A sound  of  crashing  and  rending.  The  staggering  shock,  in  which 
the  destroyer  suddenly  loses  all  her  way,  throws  down  everyone  on 
the  bridge  and  even  on  the  deck  no  one  can  keep  his  feet.  Near 
by  strange  voices  can  be  heard,  which  a moment  later  are  lost 
astern.  Either  the  boat  herself  is  cut  in  two  or  she  has  rammed 
another.  Was  it  friend  or  foe  ? All  around  Hell  still  rages.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  enemy  salvo  continues  in  rapid 
succession  ; machine-guns  crackle,  and  the  eyes  are  dazzled  by 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  enemy  searchlights.  The  glare  is  more 
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disturbing  than  the  gunfire.  What  then  has  happened  during  the 
attack  ? The  Broke  has  cut  in  two  the  destroyer  Sparrow  Hawk , 
which  had  fallen  behind  in  the  darkness  and  was  just  in  the  act 
of  turning  when  the  flotilla-leader  was  dashing  at  top  speed  to 
the  attack. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  what  occurred  at  the  same  moment  in 
the  Sparrow  Hawk  was  no  less  tragic.  There,  to  fill  the  cup  of 
tragedy,  fire  had  broken  out  through  the  explosion  of  one  of  her 
own  shells  or  depth-charges ; perhaps  even  an  enemy  shell. 
Several  of  the  crew  were  killed  by  the  collision  itself ; others 
managed  to  jump  into  the  Broke  ; several  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned.  The  Broke  was  also  seriously  damaged,  and  lay 
helpless  until  the  leaks  were  stopped  and  the  ship  brought  back 
into  a state  in  which  her  engines  could  be  started  again.  Some 
of  the  crew  of  the  sunken  destroyer  were  even  then  rescued,  after 
which  the  return  journey  began. 


I now  go  back  to  events  in  the  Hercules.  At  9 a.m.  our  division 
turned  on  to  a northerly  course,  and  we  passed  some  Dutch 
steamers  seeking  for  wreckage  and  survivors.  They  were 
apparently  real  salvage  ships,  and  are  entered  in  my  notes  as 
Texel,  Themse , and  Kangean.  They  had  with  them  a steam  tug, 
the  Zuiderdiel. 

The  Admiral  asked  by  signal  whether  they  had  picked  up  any 
Englishmen,  and  detached  the  destroyer  Obedient  to  investigate 
the  ships  more  closely.  They  replied,  however,  that  they  had 
only  just  reached  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  so  far  had  only 
succeeded  in  picking  up  two  German  sailors,  who  refused  to  say 
to  which  ship  they  belonged. 

After  carrying  out  her  task  the  Marksman  returned  to  us  and 
reported  that  she  had  taken  off  51  men  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk's 
crew.  We  now  learned  also  that  the  Broke  was  heavily  damaged, 
and  that  another  flotilla-leader,  Tipperary , had  been  sunk  by 
enemy  gunfire  during  the  night  torpedo  attack. 

The  only  one  that  remained  uninjured  was  the  Faulknor,  with 
the  Officer  Commanding  the  flotilla  on  board. 

At  10.30  a.m.  we  were  still  wandering  about  in  search  of  the 
Battle  Fleet.  In  reply  to  a question  from  the  Flagship  as  to  our 
readiness  for  action,  we  reported  that  we  still  had  70  per 
cent,  of  our  coal  and  80  per  cent,  of  our  ammunition.  We  had 
fired  106  heavy  shells.  The  Agincourt  reported  to  similar 
effect. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  sun  only  appeared  once  or  twice, 
but  we  managed  to  take  a reckoning,  the  result  of  which  we 
reported  to  the  Flagship. 

About  noon  the  wind  freshened,  blowing  from  the  N.W.  Rain 
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and  fog  alternated  while  we  steered  a course  W.N.W.  towards 
our  bases. 

At  6 p.m.  we  received  a wireless  message  from  the  destroyer 
Broke.  She  was  still  afloat,  but  maintaining  with  great  difficulty 
a speed  of  3 knots.  She  had  many  wounded  on  board.  The 
Captain  however  did  not  ask  for  help,  but  merely  mentioned 
that  if  possible  help  might  be  useful.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
Fleet  Commander-in-Chief  answered  that  the  light  cruiser  Active 
had  been  despatched  to  her  support. 

At  7 p.m.  we  at  last  came  up  with  the  Battle  Fleet.  As  we  took 
our  station  in  the  fleet  cruising  formation  I counted  our  ships 
with  an  emotion  which  will  easily  be  understood.  The  battle- 
ships were  at  full  strength,  with  the  exception  of  the  War  spite, 
Marlborough,  and  Valiant,  which  had  been  sent  to  southerly 
ports  to  refit.  Of  the  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  a considerable 
number  were  missing.  The  battle  cruisers  had  been  detached 
to  Rosyth,  and  of  the  armoured  cruisers,  Black  Prince,  Defence, 
and  Warrior  (of  whose  fate  we  knew  nothing)  were  not  to  be  seen. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  freshened  to  a gale.  I shuddered 
when  I thought  of  the  fate  of  such  badly  damaged  ships  as  the 
Broke  and  Warrior  for  instance.  Would  they  succeed  in  reaching 
their  bases  ? 

Gradually  weariness  made  itself  increasingly  felt  and  over- 
whelmed all  other  thoughts.  At  last  I threw  myself  down  on 
to  my  bed  for  a couple  of  hours.  The  night  passed  peacefully, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  June  we  were  off  the  Orkneys. 
We  emptied  the  guns  of  the  live  shells  which  had  been  placed  in 
readiness,  by  firing  them  into  the  water,  and  at  10.30  ran  into 
Pentland  Firth.  As  we  were  doing  so  a hospital  ship,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Scapa  Flow  for  wounded,  joined  us.  At  11.30  we 
were  at  anchor  and  getting  ready  to  coal,  for  coaling  was  to  begin 
immediately  after  the  men's  dinner,  and  the  colliers  were  already 
coming  alongside. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  DAYS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

Back  in  Scapa  Flow — Discussion  of  the  battle — A funeral — Reports  on  the  battle 
— The  part  played  by  submarines — Journey  to  London — Lord  Kitchener's 
fate — London  in  June  1916. 


Immediately  after  my  ship,  the  Hercules,  had  anchored  in  Scapa 
Flow  on  the  2nd  June  I examined  through  my  glasses  all  the  ships 
which  had  returned  from  the  battle.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Malaya 
of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  could  I detect  external  signs  of  serious 
damage.  A large  hole  had  been  torn  below  her  bridge.  The  Colossus 
also  had  a few  smaller  holes  in  her  starboard  side  above  the 
water  line,  and  in  her  superstructure. 

The  battle  squadrons  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  therefore  suffered 
no  appreciable  damage. 

In  spite  of  the  general  fatigue,  work  was  begun  immediately 
after  the  midday  meal  on  completing  with  ammunition  and  coal, 
which  this  time  lasted  till  after  midnight. 

Meanwhile  Clinton  Baker  was  busy  drawing  up  a report  of  the 
battle,  which  was  to  be  handed  in  by  all  ships  before  10  p.m. 
In  this  work  my  notes  taken  during  the  battle  were  of  some  use. 

We  learned  that  in  the  Barham  the  ship’s  Chaplain  and  four 
men  had  been  killed,  all  of  them  in  the  reserve  wireless  station — 
so  far  below  the  armour  had  a German  shell  pierced.  The  Malaya 
had  lost  2 officers  and  28  men,  some  of  whom  had  already  been 
buried  at  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a message  came  in  that  the  cruiser 
Minotaur  had  sunk  an  enemy  submarine  during  her  return  to 
Scapa  Flow.  Like  the  submarine  which  had  been  sunk  a few  days 
before  off  Peterhead,  this  one  also  had  put  up  sails  to  disguise 
herself  as  a fishing  boat.  The  enemy  was  apparently  unaware 
that  all  fishing  in  these  waters  was  forbidden.  Ignorance  of  this 
order  had  in  both  cases  caused  the  loss  of  the  submarine. 

On  the  3rd  June  I talked  with  some  of  the  officers  of  our 
own,  and  other  ships  about  the  battle.  Their  views  about  the 
battle  itself  and  its  various  stages  differed  strikingly  ; not  only 
in  details,  but  even  as  to  the  general  course  of  the  action  and 
its  geographical  position.  All,  however,  were  clearly  convinced 
that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a victory  for  us.  The  Commanding 
Officers  were  not  even  called  together  for  a closer  discussion. 
Such  an  exchange  of  observations  and  experiences  would  surely 
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have  been  of  great  value,  especially  with  respect  to  the  lessons 
the  battle  had  taught.  It  was,  indeed,  possible  that  circumstances 
would  force  us  to  put  to  sea  again  a few  days  later,  in  which  case 
the  same  mistakes  might  be  repeated  and  cause  fresh  losses. 
Nelson  and  other  famous  Admirals  regarded  such  discussions  in 
the  old  days  as  the  best  means  of  developing  in  the  minds  of  their 
subordinates  that  military  decision  which  is  of  such  great 
importance  for  success. 


On  the  morning  of  the  4th  June  the  officers  and  men  who  had 
been  killed,  or  who  had  died  of  their  wounds,  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Longhope.  The  funeral  ceremony  was  impressive 
and  beautiful  in  its  absolute  simplicity. 

After  the  funeral  I again  had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging 
ideas  about  the  battle  with  a large  number  of  officers.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  looked  serious  and  rather  depressed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  nothing  certain  was  known  to  us  about  the 
enemy’s  losses,  whereas  our  own  were  very  apparent.  The  severest 
loss  was  that  of  the  three  battle  cruisers  and  eight  destroyers, 
as  these  could  not  be  replaced  for  a long  time. 

I will  here  give,  in  the  form  in  which  I wrote  it  down  at  the 
time,  some  of  the  information  I gleaned  after  the  funeral  about 
special  details  of  the  battle. 


On  board  a light  cruiser  of  Admiral  Hood’s  Squadron  (as  I 
learned  later,  the  Chester)  an  enemy  shell  had,  at  6 p.m.  killed 
the  crews  of  two  guns,  practically  to  the  last  man.  A young  boy 
of  sixteen  who  was  still  living,  though  severely  wounded,  continued 
to  serve  the  gun  with  the  help  of  a few  reserves.  The  same 
evening,  or  during  the  night,  he  died  of  his  wounds.  This  deed 
became  widely  known,  the  newspapers  published  his  name  (Jack 
Cornwell),  and  his  mother  received  one  of  the  first  decorations 
given  by  King  George  for  the  battle  of  Jutland.  It  was  the 
Victoria  Cross,  which  even  during  the  World  War  was  only  rarely 
bestowed. 

Equally  heroic  was  the  conduct  of  the  Officer  Commanding 
the  destroyer  Shark,  Commander  L.  Jones.  This  destroyer  had 
been  disabled  during  a torpedo  attack  and  lay  exposed  to  heavy 
enemy  gunfire.  Another  destroyer  of  the  same  flotilla,  the  Acasta, 
came  up  to  try  to  take  her  in  tow. 

As  Commander  Jones,  who  was  in  command  of  the  half-flotilla, 
considered  that  the  attack  made  by  his  half-flotilla  was  not  yet 
over,  he  refused  help,  and  ordered  the  Acasta  to  carry  on  with  the 
attack.  A fresh  heavy  hit  put  out  of  action  the  Shark’s  two  last 
boilers  and  killed  a number  of  the  crew.  Jones,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  went  on  deck  and  helped 
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to  serve  the  last  gun  left  in  action.  Another  heavy  hit  destroyed 
a torpedo  which  was  ready  to  fire.  Commander  Jones  was 
wounded  a second  time  by  a shell  splinter  which  tore  away  the 
sole  of  his  right  foot.  As  he  saw  the  enemy  destroyers  approach- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of  saving  his  ship,  he 
gave  the  order  to  sink  her.  But  there  was  no  need  to  carry  this 
order  out,  for,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Shark  was  hit  by  an 
enemy  torpedo  which  sank  her,  and  with  her  her  heroic  Captain. 

Only  a few  men  of  the  crew  were  picked  up  the  following 
morning  by  a ship  which  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 

A similar  case  happened  in  the  destroyer  Onslow.  Her  Captain, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Tovey,  showed  conspicuous  coolness  and 
energy  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy.  Although  his  ship  had  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fight  suffered  damage  from  the  fire  of 
enemy  light  cruisers,  he  brought  her  within  torpedo  range  of 
the  enemy  battle  cruisers  and  gave  the  order  to  fire,  but,  in  turning 
away,  noticed  that  no  torpedo  had  been  fired,  as  the  men  serving 
the  torpedo-tube  had  been  killed  by  an  enemy  shell.  He  at  once 
had  the  tube  manned  afresh,  turned  again  towards  the  enemy, 
and  once  more  closed  the  enemy  line.  During  this  attack  the 
destroyer  was  heavily  damaged,  and  remained  stopped  for  several 
hours  until  another  destroyer  took  her  in  tow.  This  destroyer 
too,  the  Defender , had  been  seriously  damaged  in  her  hull  and 
engine-room  but  managed,  nevertheless,  to  tow  in  her  companion 
in  misfortune. 

• ••••••• 

It  was  claimed  that  German  submarines  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle,  and  that  the  cruiser  Active  had  rammed  one  half- 
submerged.  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  his 
book.  The  Grand  Fleet , in  which  he  states  that  when  this  cruiser 
was  docked  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  it  was  found  that  fifteen 
feet  of  her  bilge  keel  had  been  torn  away. 

But  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  final  proof  in  face  of  the  cate- 
gorical statement  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Marine  that  on  the 
German  side  no  submarine  took  part  in  the  battle.  The  party 
suffering  the  greatest  loss  in  material  always  tries  to  excuse  itself 
by  quoting  unexpected  and  unpleasant  surprises.  Thus,  when 
after  the  naval  battle  of  Tsushima  the  battleship  Petropawlowsk 
was  sunk  at  Port  Arthur  with  Admiral  Makaroff  on  board, 
it  was  long  thought  that  a submarine  attack  was  the  cause 
of  the  catastrophe.  Although  no  submarine  had  yet  shown 
itself  at  Port  Arthur,  the  whole  squadron  following  Petropawlowsk 
bombarded  the  surrounding  waters. 

It  is  certain  that  submarines  could  play  no  direct  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  for  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  open  sea  and 
the  submarines  had  not,  at  that  time,  sufficient  speed  to  keep  up 
with  the  surface  craft.  Not  until  eighteen  months  after  the 
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battle  did  the  British  possess  submarines  which  would  have  been 
able  to  do  so  (the  K class,  with  a speed  of  24  knots). 

In  the  operations  which  led  up  to  and  followed  the  Battle  of 
Jutland,  however,  both  German  and  British  submarines  played  a 
certain  part.  Both  sides  sent  submarines  to  the  respective  enemy 
coasts  to  look  out  for,  and  attack  damaged  ships  returning  from 
the  battle. 

These  vessels  did  actually  come  into  action,  though  not  always 
with  success.  The  submarines  stationed  by  the  British  off  Horns 
Riff  torpedoed  the  German  battleship  Ostfriesland,  and  German 
submarines  stationed  off  Terschelling  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Marlborough. 


After  my  return  to  Scapa  Flow  I was  again  called  to  London  by 
telegram.  After  I had  waited  three  days,  and  convinced  myself 
that  no  enterprise  was  probable  for  the  next  few  days  at  least, 
I left  the  Hercules  on  the  5th  June. 

Discarding  the  usual  reserve  of  Englishmen,  the  ship’s  officers 
this  time  accompanied  me  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  I received 
a small  ovation.  The  battle  had  obviously  brought  us  all  closer 
together.  Moreover,  it  had  been  decided  that  I was  not  to 
return  to  the  Hercules,  for  preparations  were  already  in  full 
swing  for  the  reception  of  the  Squadron  Staff.  Clinton  Baker 
was  to  transfer,  three  or  four  days  later,  to  the  Benbow  and  my 
stay  in  London  was  to  last  a week  at  least. 

I had  decided  this  time  to  take  my  servant  Bathard  with  me, 
for  I knew  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  journey,  and,  in 
any  case,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use. 

When  the  picket-boat  came  alongside,  the  weather  was  so  bad 
that  Clinton  Baker  urged  me  to  postpone  my  journey  until  the 
following  day.  Shortly  before  my  departure  the  conversation 
after  dinner  had  turned  to  Lord  Kitchener,  who  the  same  day 
was  the  guest  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Scapa  Flow.  We 
both  hoped  that  he  would  postpone  his  departure  until  the  next 
day,  and  accept  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  invitation  to  spend  the  night 
with  tfie  Fleet. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  however,  the  Yeoman  of  Signals 
reported  rdhat  the  cruiser  Hampshire,  in  which  Lord  Kitchener 
was  to  'travel,  had  weighed  anchor  and  was  putting  to  sea.  To 
Clinton  Baker's  suggestion  that  I should  wait,  I replied,  laughing, 
that  if  an  army  officer  was  not  afraid  of  bad  weather  it  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  let  it  influence  my  plans.  Neither  of  us 
had  at  the  time  any  idea  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  Hampshire. 
Lord  Kitchener  left  that  same  evening. 

The  picket-boat  brought  me  safely  to  Longhope  Harbour,  and 
alongside  the  old  frigate  Imperieuse.  Her  Commanding  Officer, 
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Captain  Bertram  Chambers,  received  me  at  the  companion  ladder. 
I had  already  met  him  on  board  the  Iron  Duke.  In  his  cabin 
we  talked  about  Lord  Kitchener’s  journey  through  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Russian  port  of  Archangel. 

Captain  Chambers  expressed  his  fear  that  unpleasant  surprises 
must  be  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Murman  coast,  where 
there  was  room  for  a whole  flotilla  of  German  submarines,  with 
good  hiding-places,  and  perhaps  even  occasional  bases  for  supplies  ; 
not  to  mention  danger  of  mines  while  entering  the  White  Sea. 
Again,  we  had  no  foreboding  that,  much  nearer  to  us,  a treacherous 
mine  was  already  waiting  for  the  soldier ; just  outside  Scapa  Flow, 
and  in  a position  to  be  passed  that  very  hour  by  the  cruiser  Hampshire. 

Captain  Chambers  had  before  the  war  been  in  Australia,  where 
he  organised  a naval  school  and  supervised  the  first  preparations 
for  a naval  base.  He  had  read  a great  deal,  and  was  familiar 
with,  not  only  English  naval  literature,  but  also  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Among  others,  the  works  of  N.  L.  Klado  were  known 
to  him,  and  he  placed  this  author  in  the  first  rank  among 
contemporary  writers  on  strategy  and  tactics.  Klado  was  very 
well  known  to  me  from  the  days  when  we  were  both  instructors 
in  the  Naval  Academy.  Later  I had  spent  three  and  a half  years 
with  him  working  on  a military  and  naval  encyclopaedia,  and  I 
fully  shared  my  host’s  opinion  of  this  eminent  naval  writer. 

We  sat  together  until  8 p.m.  The  P.M.O.  at  the  piano  gave  an 
excellent  performance  of  selections  from  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Tschaikowski,  to  which  the  storm,  very  severe  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  formed  a strange  accompaniment. 

I took  leave  of  my  hospitable  host  and  boarded  a small  coast 
steamer,  where  I spent  the  night  in  a cabin  specially  reserved 
for  me.  I got  up  at  6 a.m.  the  following  morning  as  the  steamer 
was  weighing  anchor  and  leaving  Longhope  Harbour. 

The  storm  had  blown  itself  out  a little,  but  a high  sea  was  still 
running  from  the  west  and  breaking  against  the  Orkneys  and 
the  rocky  coast  of  North  Scotland,  driving  line  after  line  of 
short,  very  steep  breakers  into  Thurso  Bay.  Not  until  we  were 
inside  the  breakwater  did  the  ship  cease  to  roll.  During  the 
short  passage  of  only  two  hours,  during  which  we  were  thrown 
remorselessly  to  and  fro  by  the  heavy  seas,  I thought  continually 
of  Kitchener,  his  departure  the  day  before  from  Scapa  Flow  and 
his  night  voyage  along  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Orkneys. 

In  Thurso  station  the  North  Scottish  naval  train  was  already 
waiting  for  us  and  we  immediately  resumed  our  journey.  When 
we  came  down  from  the  plateau  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromarty 
and  Moray  Firth,  the  wind  died  down  completely.  The  summer 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  its  bright  rays  lit  up  the  fresh 
green  fields  of  the  fertile  valley.  It  was  warm  and  we  felt 
in  good  spirits. 
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This  time  I travelled  in  a special  Service  compartment  with 
an  Admiralty  messenger,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Groom,  who  proved 
very  obliging,  and  supplied  me  with  newspapers,  and  in  some 
places  telegrams  containing  the  latest  news. 

• ••••••• 

The  same  evening,  the  6th  June,  the  newspapers  of  the  town 
of  Perth  published  the  report  that  the  cruiser  Hampshire  had  gone 
down  with  Lord  Kitchener  on  board.  The  disaster  had  happened 
the  evening  before,  off  the  Orkney  Islands.  I was  sure  from  the 
first  that  the  cruiser  had  fouled  a mine,  for  no  submarine  could 
attack  in  such  weather,  let  alone  fire  a torpedo. 

This  catastrophe,  quite  near  to  the  base  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
had  such  a devastating  effect  upon  us  that  we  could  at  first  give 
no  credence  to  the  report,  and  searched  the  papers  at  the  next 
stopping-places  for  a denial.  The  report  was  not  denied,  however, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  we  learned  a number  of  fresh  details.  Of 
all  on  board  only  a few  seamen  had  been  saved,  whose  raft  had 
chanced  to  escape  being  smashed  against  the  cliffs. 

I tried  in  vain  to  learn  why  in  such  weather,  a real  westerly  gale, 
the  cruiser  had  chosen  the  channel  along  the  weather  side 
of  the  west  coast,  which  was  rarely  used  by  ships  of  war.  And 
why  did  the  cruiser,  with  a man  of  such  importance  for  the  war 
as  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  on  board,  put  to  sea  without 
escort,  when  even  fuel  and  ammunition  steamers  were  always 
accompanied  by  destroyers  ? 

It  was  not  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  that  I learned  from 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  book  some  closer  details  of  the  development  of 
this  tragedy.  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  this  source  an 
account  of  the  impression  Lord  Kitchener  had  made  in  the  Fleet, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  disastrous  departure 
from  Scapa  Flow : 

“ On  5th  June  Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at 
Scapa  en  route  to  Archangel.  In  the  morning  he  crossed  from 
Thurso  in  the  Oak,  and  came  on  board  the  Iron  Duke  on  arrival 
at  Scapa.  He  lunched  with  me,  and  the  Flag  Officers  present 
were  invited  to  meet  him.  Before  lunch  we  went  round  the  ship. 
The  officers  and  men  naturally  greeted  him  with  much  respect, 
and  he  can  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  admiration  in  which  he 
was  held.  During  lunch  he  discussed  with  me  his  forthcoming 
trip,  and  said  once  or  twice  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  it 
as  real  holiday.  The  strain  of  the  last  two  years,  he  confessed, 
had  been  very  great,  and  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not  have 
gone  on  without  this  break,  which  he  heartily  welcomed.  He 
was  not,  however,  very  sanguine  that  he  could  achieve  much 
in  Russia.  He  mentioned  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced 
in  dealing  with  questions  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  a difficulty 
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felt  by  most  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  training  does  not  fit 
them  to  state  or  to  argue  a case,  and  who  frequently  find  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  They  are,  as  a rule,  accustomed  to  carry 
our  their  ideas  without  having  first  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  men  who,  although  possessing  great  general  knowledge 
and  administrative  experience,  have  naturally  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  naval  and  military  affairs,  which  in  themselves  form 
a lifelong  study.  . . . 

“ Lord  Kitchener  impressed  me  strongly  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  working  to  a time-table,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  a day  to  lose.  He  mentioned  three  weeks  as  the  limit  of 
his  absence,  and  I expressed  astonishment  at  the  programme 
which  he  had  planned  to  carry  out  in  the  restricted  period. 
He  was  most  anxious  not  to  lose  a moment  on  the  sea-trip,  and 
asked  me  more  than  once  what  I thought  was  the  shortest 
time  in  which  the  passage  could  be  made. 

“ During  the  day  the  weather  at  Scapa,  which  had  been  bad 
in  the  morning,  gradually  became  worse,  and  by  the  afternoon 
it  was  blowing  a gale  from  the  north-eastward.  It  had  been 
originally  intended  that  the  Hampshire  should  take  the  route 
which  passed  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Orkneys,  following  the 
channel  ordinarily  searched  by  mine-sweeping  vessels  as  a 
routine  measure  ; but,  as  the  north-easterly  gale  was  causing 
a heavy  sea  on  that  side,  mine-sweeping  was  out  of  the  question 
and  it  was  also  obvious  that  the  escorting  destroyers  could  not 
face  the  sea  at  high  speed.  I discussed  with  my  Staff  which 
route  on  the  west,  or  lee,  side  would  be  the  safest,  and  finally 
decided  that  the  Hampshire  should  pass  close  in  shore,  and  not 
take  the  alternative  route  passing  farther  to  the  westward 
near  Sule  Skerry  Lighthouse.  . . . 

“ At  this  date  mine-laying  by  enemy  submarines  had  been 
confined  to  waters  well  to  the  southward  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
presumably  because  of  their  small  radius  of  action.  Danger 
from  this  source  was,  therefore,  considered  to  be  very  remote. 

“ Finally  the  weather  itself  was  a protection  against  sub- 
marine attack,  which  was  at  that  time  far  more  likely  than 
the  danger  from  submarine-laid  mines.  Mine-sweeping  on 
either  side  of  the  Orkneys  had  not  been  practicable  for  three 
or  four  days  owing  to  the  weather  conditions.  . . . 

" The  Hampshire  sailed  at  5.30  p.m.,  escorted  by  two 
destroyers.  Her  orders  were  to  proceed  at  a speed  of  at  least 
16  knots,  if  the  weather  permitted,  and  to  send  the  destroyers 
back  if  they  could  not  maintain  the  Hampshire's  speed. 
Experience  had  proved  that  high  speed  was  a valuable  protection 
against  submarines. 

“ At  about  7 p.m.  Captain  Savill,  commanding  the  Hampshire, 
ordered  the  two  destroyers  back  to  Scapa,  as  they  were  unable 
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to  face  the  heavy  seas  at  the  speed  of  the  Hampshire.  Between 
7.30  and  7.45  p.m.  the  Hampshire  struck  a mine  about  i£ 
miles  off  shore,  between  the  Brough  of  Birsay  and  Marwick 
Head  ; she  sank  in  15  minutes,  bows  first.  The  incident  was 
witnessed  by  observers  on  shore,  and  a telephone  message 
was  sent  to  the  Vice-Admiral  Commanding  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands  that  the  cruiser  was  in  difficulties.  He  at  once 
ordered  out  patrol  vessels,  and  informed  me,  with  the  result 
that  destroyers  were  sent  to  the  scene  immediately. 

" The  evidence  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Hampshire  showed 
that  Lord  Kitchener  was  below  when  the  ship  was  mined,  and 
that  an  officer  escorted  him  on  deck.  Captain  Savill  was  heard 
to  give  directions  from  the  bridge  for  a boat  to  be  prepared 
for  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  Staff,  and  Lord  Kitchener  was 
seen  subsequently  on  deck,  but  was  not  seen  after  the  ship 
sank.  The  weather  conditions  prevented  any  boats  being 
hoisted  out  or  lowered,  although  four  boats  floated  clear  as  the 
Hampshire  foundered. 

“ The  scene  of  the  disaster  was  searched  during  the  night 
by  destroyers  and  patrol  craft,  but  the  only  survivors  were 
twelve  men  who  drifted  ashore  on  a Carley  raft,  although 
many  bodies  were  picked  up  by  the  searching  vessels,  and 
many  drifted  ashore. 

“ The  body  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  not  recovered. 

“ At  the  time  of  the  disaster  the  Hampshire  was  steaming 
at  13J  knots,  the  wind  being  north-north-west,  with  a force  of 
50  miles  an  hour.  The  cold  water  and  the  very  heavy  sea  were 
against  even  the  strongest  swimmers  surviving  for  any  time. 
The  wind,  which  was  north-east  at  4 p.m.  at  Scapa,  had  become 
north-north-west  by  the  time  the  Hampshire  was  outside, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  lee  on  the  west  side  of  the  Orkneys, 
as  had  been  anticipated.  . . . 

" The  hours  that  passed  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Hampshire  being  in  difficulties  were  most  anxious  ones.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  destroyers  had  been  sent  back,  it 
seemed  almost  incredible  the  wind  could  have  risen  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  actually  the  case,  as  the  conditions  in  Scapa 
Flow  were  not  so  bad  as  to  indicate  so  extremely  heavy  a sea 
off  the  Brough  of  Birsay,  and,  even  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  Hampshire  had  sunk  (a  report  which  took  some  time  to 
come  through),  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  Lord  Kitchener 
and  his  mission  would  be  saved  by  boat.  As  the  hours  passed 
and  no  news  was  received  of  the  rescue  of  any  survivors,  the 
anxiety  became  intense.  With  the  arrival  of  daylight,  and 
the  certainty  that  this  great  man,  who  had  served  his  country 
so  faithfully  and  well  in  its  greatest  emergency,  had  met  his 
death  when  under  the  care  of  the  Navy,  the  anxiety  turned  to 
Lf 
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consternation  and  grief.  Lord  Kitchener  had  inspired  the 
Service  with  confidence  and  trust.  The  Navy  had  frequently 
worked  under  him  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa,  and  he  had 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  European  War  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente.  Everyone  in  the  Grand  Fleet  felt  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation,  and 
it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  feelings  of  the  Fleet  generally 
were  intensified  in  myself,  for  on  me  lay  the  main  responsibility 
for  his  safe  passage  to  Archangel,  so  far  as  such  safety  could 
be  ensured.” 

This  is  what  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  says 
about  the  tragedy.  On  the  morning  of  7th  June,  when  I arrived 
in  London,  many  papers  were  being  published  with  black  borders, 
and  one  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  England  was 
staggered  by  a great  national  loss.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  Kitchener  was  one  of  the  personalities  most  in  the  limelight, 
of  extraordinary  importance,  not  only  to  the  British  Empire,  but 
to  the  whole  Allied  camp  ; and  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
important  man  lost  his  life  further  heightened  the  shock  produced 
by  the  disaster. 

Soon  a number  of  legends  came  to  be  woven  round  the  death 
of  Lord  Kitchener.  During  the  two  following  years  I heard  some 
of  these  in  different  parts  of  England  and  will  mention  them 
later. 

The  conference  which  was  the  occasion  of  my  call  to  London 
had  already  taken  place  before  my  arrival,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Naval  Attaches  of  the  Allied  countries.  Nothing  of  special 
interest  for  me  had  been  brought  forward,  for  the  conference 
had  dealt  chiefly  with  organising  the  supplies  of  coal  and  other 
material  to  the  Allied  Fleets,  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
tonnage  for  this,  and  a few  questions  connected  with  similar 
matters. 

At  the  time  of  Kitchener’s  voyage  to  Archangel  a commission 
from  Petrograd,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Headquarters,  was  expected  in  England.  This  commission 
was  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a loan  for  military 
purposes,  and  I received  instructions  to  await  its  arrival  in 
London. 

I therefore  had  to  remain  in  London  longer  than  I had  originally 
intended,  and  so  found  time  to  draw  up  a report  based  on  my 
own  observations  and  the  material  I had  collected  concerning 
the  battle.  This  report  I sent  to  the  Naval  General  Staff  at 
Petrograd,  and  only  retained  my  brief  notes.  On  the  basis  of 
these  notes,  I will  give  in  my  next  chapter  my  ideas  at  that  time 
concerning  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  British  Fleet. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  FLEET 

The  Admiralty's  cautious  strategy — The  division  of  the  Fleet — The  strategy 
of  the  German  Fleet — The  strategy  of  the  Admiralty  after  the  division  of 
the  Fleet — The  strategy  leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland — First  phase 
of  the  battle — Second  phase — Third  and  chief  phase — Admiral  Jellicoe’s 
tactics — The  night  fighting — The  return  of  the  fleets  to  their  bases — 
Summary. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  strategy  which  led  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
is  very  closely  related  with  the  general  strategy  adopted  by  the 
British  Admiralty.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  fear 
of  a German  invasion  had  formed  the  basis  of  this  strategy. 
Although  the  history  and  theory  of  naval  warfare  refuted  the 
possibility  of  such  a landing  so  long  as  the  enemy  failed  to  win 
mastery  of  the  seas,  this  fear  was  harboured  by  Englishmen  of 
authority,  and  especially  by  the  military  and  naval  circles  of  the 
country.  Even  in  peace  time  numerous  committees  had  dealt 
with  the  problem,  but  apparently  public  opinion  had  little  faith 
in  the  results  of  their  labours,  for  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  a German  landing  came  up  afresh. 

Influenced  by  this  idea,  the  strategy  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
main  theatre  of  war,  the  North  Sea,  was  marked  by  extreme 
passivity.  To  all  appearances  the  main  task  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
was,  not  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  naval  forces,  but  the 
protection  of  England  against  a German  invasion.  Active 
operations  were  only  sanctioned  by  the  Admiralty  in  secondary 
theatres,  and  only  against  weaker  enemy  ships,  such  as  the 
cruisers  which  the  war  had  surprised  in  foreign  waters,  or  which 
had  put  to  sea  for  raiding  purposes  after  its  outbreak. 

As  far  as  the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  concerned,  with  its  bases 
in  the  Heligoland  Bight,  the  Admiralty  decided  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  so-called  distant  blockade,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
to  a waiting  strategy  which  did  not  involve  the  risk  of  important 
losses  in  operations  of  a secondary  type,  while  at  the  same  time 
precluding  the  possibility  of  winning  complete  mastery  of  the 
seas  at  an  early  date ; for  under  these  circumstances  the  enemy 
was  safe  to  maintain  his  Fleet  at  least  “ in  being  ” without  loss 
of  strength. 

As  I have  already  mentioned,  the  strategy  of  the  British 
Admiralty  was  also  influenced  by  factors  of  a purely  tactical 
nature,  which  in  part  were  new  to  naval  warfare  and  therefore 
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exerted  a particularly  powerful  influence  upon  the  imagination. 
The  chief  of  these  factors  was  the  submarine,  which  made  any 
operations  in  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  coast  much  more 
difficult,  and  also  apparently  put  a close  blockade  out  of  the 
question. 


However  that  may  be,  the  Admiralty  distributed  the  Fleet  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  a distant  blockade,  moved  the 
chief  base  to  Scapa  Flow,  and  so  exposed  the  English  coast  to 
enemy  attack.  To  avoid  leaving  the  coast  completely  unprotected, 
the  battle  cruisers  were  detached  from  the  Battle  Fleet,  and  they 
were  based  at  Rosyth,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

This  splitting  of  the  main  force  into  two  parts  offered  to  the 
enemy  the  possibility  of  undertaking  operations  against  each 
part  separately,  but  at  the  same  time  challenged  him  to  large- 
scale  enterprises  in  the  open  sea.  The  attacks  by  German  cruisers 
on  the  English  coast  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  first  year 
of  the  war  were  a direct  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  British 
Fleet.  A repetition  of  these  attacks  during  the  winter  1915-16 
brought  about  the  reinforcement  of  that  part  of  the  British  Fleet 
which  was  stationed  at  Rosyth  (Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser 
Fleet)  by  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  5th  Battle  Squadron,  and,  in 
addition,  gave  rise  to  further  changes  in  the  grouping  of  the 
naval  forces,  which  the  Admiralty  ordered  under  pressure  of 
public  opinion. 

However,  I assume  that  this  distribution  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
effected,  not  only  with  a view  to  defence,  but  also  in  order  to 
entice  the  enemy  fleet  to  make  attacks  on  the  British  coast,  and 
so  give  the  Grand  Fleet  an  opportunity  to  surprise  them  on  the 
return  journey  and  bring  them  to  action  in  the  open  sea. 

Such  strategy  was  often  employed  by  the  British  Fleet  during 
the  French  and  Dutch  naval  wars  and,  in  view  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  two  sides,  I regarded  it  as  thoroughly  sound. 
Both  enemies  tried  to  bring  about  an  encounter  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  own  coasts,  for  to  have  one’s  own  base  near  at  hand 
constitutes  a great  strategical  advantage  both  during  a battle 
and  after. 

Admiral  Jellicoe1  does  not  admit  that  these  incidental  circum- 
stances played  a decisive  role  in  the  handling  of  the  question  of 
dividing  the  Grand  Fleet.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every  attack 
by  German  cruisers,  and  even  destroyers,  against  the  East  Coast  of 
England  brought  out,  not  only  Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruiser 
Fleet,  but  also  the  British  Battle  Fleet  from  its  bases  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.  Only  the  excessive  distance  of  these  bases  from  the 

1 The  Grand  Fleet,  1914-16  pp.  20-30. 
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southern  areas  of  the  North  Sea  made  it  possible  for  the  German 
forces  to  carry  out  these  attacks  without  disastrous  consequences. 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  battleships  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
scene  of  action  in  time. 


As  it  was  known  that  the  British  Fleet  was  divided,  the  German 
strategy  naturally  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  weaken 
the  enemy  by  repeated  submarine  and  destroyer  attacks,  as  well 
as  by  mines  with  which  they  sowed  the  approaches  to  the  bases. 
The  object  of  the  German  cruiser  attacks  on  the  English  East 
Coast  was  not  only  to  work  on  the  nerves  of  the  public,  but 
also  to  tempt  the  British  Fleet  to  undertake  operations  likely 
to  offer  the  submarines  and  other  auxiliary  forces  considerable 
chances  of  success. 

As  has  already  been  said,  these  attacks  only  partially  attained 
their  objective  in  that  they  caused  the  Admiralty  to  adopt  the 
redistribution  of  the  forces  in  the  main  war  area.  The  main  base 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  still  continued  to  be  Scapa  Flow  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  continued,  as  before,  to  sweep  the  northern 
part  of  the  North  Sea  with  the  Battle  Fleet  without  proceeding 
further  south  than  Lat.  56°. 

The  distant  blockade  of  the  German  coast,  on  the  other  hand, 
proved  more  effective  even  than  the  British  Admiralty  had  ex- 
pected, for  from  the  second  year  of  the  war  Germany  began  to 
suffer  from  shortage  of  both  raw  material  for  munitions  and 
foodstuffs,  as  all  over-sea  importation  was  practically  stopped. 

I must  here  supplement  my  own  notes  from  the  year  1916,  with 
those  of  Admiral  Scheer  in  his  book,  The  German  High  Sea  Fleet 
in  the  World  War,  which  clearly  indicates  the  lines  of  the  German 
naval  strategy.  As  a result  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  British  blockade,  the  German  naval  authorities  were  given  a 
much  freer  hand  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  than  they  had  been 
allowed  before,  and  Admiral  Scheer  therefore  decided  to  extend 
his  area  of  operations. 

On  the  18th  May  1916,  Admiral  Scheer  ordered  the  Battle 
Cruiser  Fleet  to  undertake  an  operation  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  with  the  object  of  bombarding  Sunderland. 

The  German  Fleet  was  to  take  up  a position  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Dogger  Bank  to  cover  the  battle  cruisers,  and  submarines 
were  posted  along  the  probable  courses  of  the  British  Fleet  to 
attack  the  Grand  Fleet  in  case  it  should  put  to  sea  in  accordance 
with  Balfour’s  promise  to  the  mayors  of  the  British  ports  to  pro- 
tect the  coast.  Should  Admiral  Beatty  again  venture  to  pursue 
the  German  cruisers,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  British 
Battle  Fleet,  he  would  this  time  run  into  the  arms  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet. 
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This  was  the  substance  of  Admiral  Scheer’s  order  which  led  to 
the  Battle  of  Jutland.  As  will  be  seen,  the  plan  was  based  on  the 
entirely  correct  strategic  principle  that  the  enemy  must  be  beaten 
while  divided,  whereby  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
splitting  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  the  very  great  distance  between 
the  bases  of  the  two  main  divisions  (about  350  miles). 

The  strategy  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  the  British  Admiralty 
remained  unchanged.  The  division  of  the  Fleet,  which  was 
indeed  a risk,  could,  it  was  thought,  be  continued,  because  during 
the  last  few  months  the  Fleet  had  been  appreciably  reinforced 
by  the  commissioning  of  new  ships  (Revenge,  Royal  Oak  and 
Malaya).  In  addition,  reliance  was  placed  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  British  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  services,  which 
were  generally  able  to  report  promptly  when  the  German  Fleet 
put  to  sea.  The  reconnaissance  service  was  carried  out  by 
submarines  which  kept  constant  watch  on  the  exits  of  the  Heligo- 
land Bight,  and  sent  reports  by  wireless.  The  Military  Intelli- 
gence Department,  which  had  been  organised  with  great  skill 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  Germany,  not  only  proved  itself  a 
reliable  check,  but  often  obtained  advance  information  of  intended 
operations,  so  that  the  Admiralty  was  generallv  well  informed 
as  to  the  enemy’s  plans. 

With  adequate  sources  of  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  German  Fleet  available  both  at  Scapa  Flow  and  Rosyth, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  thought  that,  although  under  certain  circum- 
stances a junction  of  the  various  units  of  the  Fleet  would  not  be 
possible  before  encountering  the  enemy,  the  more  distant  part 
of  the  Fleet  would,  in  any  case,  reach  the  scene  of  action  before 
the  battle  was  over. 

A fortnight  later  the  Battle  of  Jutland  proved  that  the  reason- 
ing of  both  sides  was  correct,  though  it  is  true  that  the  German 
Fleet  had  no  opportunity  of  bombarding  Sunderland.  During 
the  time  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  German  order 
of  operations  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  cruiser  operations, 
and  a few  days  later  Admiral  Scheer  received  through  the 
German  Intelligence  Service  reports  concerning  the  enemy  which 
appeared  to  make  necessary  an  alteration  of  the  original  plan. 
Instead  of  this,  Admiral  Scheer  ordered  a cruise  along  the  Jutland 
coast,  which  to  some  extent  afforded  protection  against  surprise 
attack.  The  objective  in  this  case  could,  of  course,  no  longer  be 
a bombardment  of  the  British  coast,  but  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  make  a demonstration  in  the  Skagerrak  with  the 
whole  naval  strength. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  English  side  too  the  thrust 
into  the  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat,  planned  a few  days  before  the 
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battle,  had  for  its  objective  a similar  demonstration  in  these 
waters  by  the  whole  Fleet,  to  compel  Germany  to  recall  at  least 
a part  of  her  forces  in  the  Baltic. 

Thus,  the  moment  the  two  sides  gave  a more  active  turn  to 
their  strategy,  fate  brought  them  together. 

Did  the  German  Admiral  know  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  intended  to  put  to  sea  with  the  object  of  cruising 
in  this  same  area  and  to  the  same  end  ? Did  Jellicoe  know  any- 
thing of  Scheer’s  plans  ? In  their  memoirs  both  Admirals  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  War  Intelligence  Service  and  Secret 
Service  departments  are  generally  kept  secret  longer  than  any 
other  information  acquired  during  war.  In  any  case,  the  strategic 
calculations  of  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  proved  correct,  despite 
the  fact  that  Admiral  Scheer  had  changed  his  original  plan. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  how  the  British  Intelligence 
Service  could  have  known,  on  the  30th  May,  of  the  proposed 
emergence  of  the  German  Fleet  during  the  next  few  days.  This 
fact  is,  however,  easily  explained.  As  all  German  bases  in  the 
Nort^t  Sea  were  situated  in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  Heligoland 
Bight,  the  British  systematically  sowed  this  Bight  with  mines. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  exit  should  always  be  cleared 
by  the  mine-sweepers  before  the  German  Fleet  put  out.  This 
task  was  usually  carried  out  the  day  before,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  Fleet  proceeding  to  sea.  The  British 
mine-sweeping  service  worked  on  similar  lines  off  Scapa  Flow, 
Rosyth  and  other  British  ports.  Neither  side  left  its  bases  with- 
out these  precautionary  measures. 

The  British  submarines  stationed  in  various  places  to  watch 
the  Heligoland  Bight  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  enemy 
mine-sweeping  flotillas,  with  a view  to  drawing  from  their  activities 
conclusions  as  to  the  proposed  movements  of  the  German  Fleet. 
They  were  in  continual  wireless  communication  with  the  Admiralty 
and  in  this  way  were  the  most  important  agents  of  the  British 
Intelligence  Service. 

It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  British  Admiralty  had  received 
information  concerning  Admiral  Scheer's  plans  through  one  of 
their  secret  service  agencies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  the  Grand  Fleet 
knew  of  the  proposed  enemy  operation,  for  the  reason  that  both 
Beatty  and  Jellicoe  left  their  bases  two  days  earlier  than  the 
secret  orders  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  already  referred  to,  had 
provided  for. 

As,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  May,  the  Grand  Fleet  steamed 
from  the  outset  at  utmost  speed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe  had  good  reason  for  trying  to  effect  an  early  junction 
with  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle  cruisers,  which  had  been  reinforced 
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by  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  5th  Battle  Squadron  of  four  fast 
ships  of  the  Barham  class. 

These  last-named  ships  had  nearly  all  been  built  during  the 
war.  They  were  armed  with  15-inch  guns  and  were  capable  of 
a speed  of  25  knots,  which  made  them  especially  fitted  to  co- 
operate with  the  battle  cruisers.  With  their  heavy  armour  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemy  battle  cruisers,  the  only 
enemy  ships  superior  to  them  in  speed  ; and,  in  case  of  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  they  could  themselves  choose 
whether  they  would  engage  or  not,  and  at  what  range. 

The  tactical  qualities  of  the  British  5th  Battle  Squadron  gave 
them  from  the  first  a unique  importance.  In  a combined  action 
by  the  whole  Fleet  their  place  was  between  the  battle  cruisers, 
which  formed  the  head  of  the  fighting  line,  and  the  battle 
squadrons. 

The  irony  of  fate,  however,  did  not  give  the  5th  Battle  Squadron 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  this  task.  When  during  the  battle 
it  joined  the  Grand  Fleet,  it  was  unable  to  take  station  in  the  van 
of  the  British  line  of  battle,  but  formed  the  rear.  During  the 
close  of  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  and  especially  during  its 
second  phase,  the  squadron  was  of  an  importance  which  must 
not  be  undervalued,  for  it  drew  the  fire  of  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  away  from  the  cruisers  astern. 

During  the  whole  of  the  second  phase  the  squadron  had  with- 
stood the  heaviest  fire  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  and,  thanks 
entirely  to  its  strong  armour  and  high  speed,  emerged  without 
loss  of  a single  ship.  With  the  help  of  their  2 knots  of  additional 
speed  the  ships  maintained  their  position  at  least  4 points  ahead 
of  the  van  of  the  German  line,  and  were  thus  only  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  one  section  of  the  enemy  guns.  It  was  further  open 
to  them  to  alter  the  range  at  will.  In  spite  of  this  the  Barham 
and  Warspite  came  into  a very  dangerous  situation.  The  Warspite 
was  even  for  a time  disabled  and  compelled  to  haul  out  of  the 
line,  which  led  the  whole  German  line  to  believe  she  was  sunk. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  reason  why  Admiral  Evan  Thomas 
did  not  follow  Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruisers  but  held  on  his 
former  course  N.N.E.,  which  brought  him,  not  at  the  head  but 
in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Consequently,  the  fighting  in  the 
evening  found  in  the  van  of  the  British  formation  not,  as  had 
been  intended,  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  Barham  Squadron,  but 
Admiral  Jerram’s  Squadron  of  the  King  George  class.  It  there- 
fore appears  not  impossible  that  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
Barham  and  the  Warspite  was  of  decisive  importance  for  the 
issue.  For  the  whole  action  was  fought  out  on  the  British  side 
in  one  single  line,  and  in  this  formation  the  leading  ships  play 
a particularly  important  role. 
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From  the  tactical  point  of  view  it  is  simplest  to  divide  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  into  three  main  phases.  The  first  phase  was 
fought  out  between  the  two  battle  cruiser  squadrons  of  Admiral 
Beatty  and  Admiral  Hipper.  The  latter  drew  his  enemy  on  to  the 
German  Battle  Fleet,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  phase  was  a running 
fight  on  parallel  courses  with  the  German  battle  cruisers  slightly 
ahead,  and  the  range  varying  between  12,000  and  17,000  yds.  The 
fire  of  the  German  battle  cruisers  was  markedly  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  British,  and  the  result  of  about  an  hour’s  fighting 
(3-45  to  4.50  p.m.)  was  the  loss  of  two  British  cruisers,  the 
Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary,  whereas  Admiral  Hipper  did  not 
lose  a single  big  ship. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  battle,  the  battleships  of  the  5th 
Battle  Squadron,  owing  to  their  lower  speed,  fell  somewhat  behind 
the  British  battle  cruisers,  so  that  their  distance  from  the  enemy 
was  from  7,000  to  12,000  yds.  greater.  For  this  reason  their  fire  was 
comparatively  ineffective  and  only  of  moral  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Scheer,  however,  their  fire  was  more  rapid  and 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  battle  cruisers,  which  indeed  was 
to  be  expected . as  they  were  not  themselves  exposed  to  the  enemy  fire . 

In  order  to  ease  the  situation  of  his  cruisers  during  the  imminent 
turn  on  to  an  opposite  course, — the  German  Battle  Fleet  being 
already  in  sight — Admiral  von  Hipper  launched  a destroyer 
attack.  Half-way,  however,  they  met  Admiral  Beatty’s  des- 
troyers and  engaged  them,  and  although  the  torpedoes  were  fired 
at  too  long  a range  from  the  enemy — about  12,000  yards — 
they  fulfilled  their  task  by  drawing  upon  themselves  some  of  the 
enemy  fire  and  so  easing  the  situation,  as  Admiral  Hipper  had 
intended.  The  German  battle  cruisers  availed  themselves  of  this 
short  period  to  carry  out  a dangerous  manoeuvre  ; they  turned 
• in  succession;  in  line  ahead,  on  to  an  opposite  course,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Beatty’s  Squadron  turned  on 
to  an  opposite  course  also.  The  5th  Battle  Squadron  carried  out 
the  same  evolution  a few  minutes  later  which  brought  it  between 
its  own  cruisers  and  the  German  Battle  Fleet.  This  brought  the 
first  phase  of  the  battle  to  an  end. 

In  this  phase  the  German  destroyer  attack,  which  was  carried 
out  at  the  right  moment  and  with  good  success,  is  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tactics.  According  to  Admiral  Scheer 
the  distance  between  the  opposing  destroyers  at  this  time  was 
very  small,  about  6 cables.  The  action  developed  into  a series  of 
fights  between  individual  ships  and  groups,  and  cost  each  side 
two  destroyers. 


After  the  turn  the  British  cruisers  steered  a course  N.N.W., 
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but  soon  afterwards  bore  slowly  to  starboard  to  draw  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  upon  their  own  main  force.  As  a result  of  their  high 
speed  they  gradually  drew  ahead  of  the  enemy  and  so  compelled 
him  also  to  haul  to  starboard,  first  N.  and  then  N.E. 

The  5th  Battle  Squadron  under  Admiral  Evan  Thomas  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  German  Battle  Fleet 
followed  in  the  same  formation  behind  its  own  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron,  so  that  both  sides  were  steaming  in  single  line  ahead. 

The  two  enemies  therefore,  during  the  second  phase  of  the 
battle  also,  were  steering  parallel  courses  at  top  speed  on  two 
concentric  arcs  from  N.  through  N.E.  to  E.  In  doing  so  the 
British  battle  cruisers  attained  a speed  of  27  knots,  Admiral  Evan 
Thomas’s  5th  Battle  Squadron  25  knots,  and  the  leading  division 
of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  23  knots.  As  a result  of  the  differ- 
ence in  speed  the  distance  between  the  British  cruisers  and  the  5th 
Battle  Squadron  gradually  increased.  As  the  German  Fleet  was 
following  the  inner  arc,  it  did  not  fall  very  much  behind  the  enemy, 
but  its  fire  was  no  longer  as  effective  as  it  had  been  during  the 
first  phase,  owing  either  to  the  continual  alteration  of  course  by 
both  lines,  or  because  the  day  was  nearing  its  close  and  the 
visibility  continually  growing  worse.  In  addition  the  range  was  in- 
creasing and  was  now  from  17,000  to  24,000  yds.  Moreover, 
towards  evening,  the  horizon  was  veiled  in  mist. 

The  second  phase  of  the  battle  also  occupied  about  an  hour, 
from  5 to  6 p.m.,  and  ended  with  the  German  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron  finding  itself  at  too  great  a distance  from  its  own  Battle 
Fleet,  and  therefore  compelled  to  turn  and  close  its  battleships. 


Already  the  light  cruisers  forming  the  scouting  force  at  the 
head  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  had  quite  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered enemy  scouting  forces  ahead  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  engaged 
them,  losing  the  light  cruiser  Wiesbaden.  Heavily  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  the  armoured  cruisers  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
this  ship  had  to  haul  out  of  the  line  and  lay  disabled  between 
the  two  enemy  fleets. 

The  two  Battle  Fleets  were  now  closing  one  another  at  great 
speed,  and  the  British  scouting  forces  soon  came  under  the 
fire  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  which  was  trying  to  help  the 
Wiesbaden. 

With  these  individual  engagements,  which  were  quite  unexpected 
by  both  the  German  side  and  the  British  Command  as  they  came 
much  earlier  than  had  been  reckoned,  the  third  or  main  phase  of 
the  battle  began.  The  collision  of  the  two  Battle  Fleets  at  an 
earlier  moment  than  had  been  expected  on  the  British  side  is 
explained  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  reckonings  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe’s  and  Admiral  Beatty’s  fleets.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
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Admiral  Jellicoe  ran  upon  the  enemy  some  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  earlier  than  he  had  anticipated.  In  the  engagement 
with  the  German  light  cruisers  of  the  van,  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
at  the  head  of  his  old  armoured  cruisers,  was  not  aware  in  time  of 
the  approach  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet,  was  submitted  to  heavy  fire 
from  the  leading  German  ships,  and  went  down  with  his  Flagship, 
the  Defence,  while  two  other  ships  of  his  squadron,  the  Warrior 
and  the  Black  Prince,  suffered  serious  damage. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  about  6 p.m.,  the  van  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  consisting  of  three  battle  cruisers  under  Admiral 
Hood  and  a few  light  cruisers,  also  engaged  the  German  scouting 
forces.  Hood  had  been  detached  from  the  British  Battle  Fleet  to 
reinforce  Beatty,  but  as  a result  of  the  difference  in  reckoning 
already  mentioned,  came  into  position  to  the  eastward  of  the 
scene  of  battle. 

The  light  cruiser  Chester,  which  formed  the  extreme  westerly 
flank  of  Admiral  Hood’s  van,  first  heard  gunfire  on  her  starboard 
beam,  turned  to  starboard  and  soon  ran  upon  German  light 
forces.  Heavily  damaged  in  the  resulting  fight  she  closed  her 
squadron,  Admiral  Hood’s  Battle  Cruisers.  These  had  already 
turned  upon  a westerly  course  and  were  steaming  towards  her. 

Soon  after  7 p.m.  Admiral  Hood’s  force  was  attacked  by 
destroyers  accompanying  the  German  Battle  Fleet,  and  soon 
afterwards  Admiral  Beatty’s  Battle  Cruisers  were  sighted,  the 
Lion  leading.  Hood  gradually  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course, 
took  station  at  the  head  of  his  own  cruisers  and  was  at  once 
exposed  to  the  full  severity  of  the  fire  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet. 
The  range  was  short,  only  9,000  to  12,000  yards,  and  after  a short 
time,  at  6.34  p.m.,  the  Flagship  Invincible  blew  up  from  an 
explosion  in  a magazine.  A German  shell  had  pierced  the  roof 
of  a 12-inch  turret  and  exploded  in  the  magazine.  Admiral  Hood, 
descended  in  direct  line  from  one  of  the  most  famous  Admirals 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  himself  a very  efficient  officer, 
went  down  with  his  ship.  Only  a few  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  therefore,  the 
first  result  was  a series  of  individual  engagements  between  the 
advanced  scouting  groups,  in  which  some  cruisers  and  destroyers 
were  lost  on  both  sides. 

As  the  British  had  not  yet  completed  their  deployment  into 
line  of  battle  these  actions  were  fought  out  in  scattered  groups 
and  consequently  resulted  in  greater  losses  for  them  than  for  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Fleet  developed  its  line  of  battle,  with 
Admiral  Beatty,  who  had  turned  to  port  on  to  an  easterly  course 
to  take  his  allotted  station,  at  its  head.  The  whole  formation 
extended  to  the  tremendous  length  of  from  eight  to  nine  miles. 
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During  all  the  manoeuvres  preceding  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  objective  had  constantly  been  to  bring  his 
Battle  Fleet  in  their  usual  cruising  formation  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  and  at  the  last  moment  before  the  encounter  with 
the  enemy  Battle  Fleet  to  develop  line  of  battle,  and,  if  possible, 
envelop  the  enemy  van. 

It  is  clear  that  with  such  tactics  the  direction  in  which  the 
deployment  is  effected  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the  further 
course  of  the  battle,  as  the  battle  line  may  be  developed  either 
towards  the  enemy  or  on  the  flank  away  from  him.  If  the  cruising 
formation  of  one’s  own  fleet  consists  of  six  columns  with  an  interval 
of  one  mile  between  the  columns,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  if  the  enemy  is  expected  on 
the  starboard  hand,  a deployment  to  port  delays  the  encounter, 
whereas  a deployment  to  starboard  hastens  it  by  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Deployment  to  starboard  also  considerably  reduces  the 
range  at  which  the  action  is  opened. 

After  the  deployment  the  light  cruisers  remained  as  a screen 
and  scouting  force  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  while  the  position  of 
the  destroyers  was  under  cover  of  their  own  ships,  one  half  ahead 
and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  line. 

The  destroyers  with  the  van  had  two  tasks  before  them  : at 
the  right  moment  to  make  destroyer  attacks  against  the  enemy 
line,  and  also  to  frustrate  enemy  destroyer  attacks  by  counter- 
attack at  close  quarters  with  gun  and  torpedo-fire.  Those  in  the 
rear  had,  however,  only  one  : that  of  repelling  enemy  destroyer 
attacks,  for  destroyer  attacks  require  an  advance  position  ahead 
of  the  enemy  line. 

A very  long  line  of  battle  has  various  disadvantages.  The 
chief  of  these  is  that  it  is  clumsy  to  handle.  It  is  difficult  to 
conform  to  enemy  alterations  of  course  and,  if  the  enemy  divides, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  follow  his  movements.  The  British  faced 
all  these  difficulties  as  a necessary  evil.  Admiral  Jeflicoe  con- 
sidered the  number  of  his  destroyers  inadequate  for  any  other 
formation,  for  without  destroyers  battleship  squadrons  easily 
fall  victims  to  enemy  torpedo,  and  submarine  attacks. 

The  British  tactics  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  were  therefore 
influenced  by  great  respect  for  the  enemy’s  auxiliary  weapon, 
the  torpedo.  This  respect  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  British 
practically  to  disregard  important  tactical  advantages  enjoyed 
by  individual  divisions  of  their  own  fleet,  e.g.  the  superior  speed 
of  the  battleships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron. 

The  British  view  as  to  the  advantages  of  a single  line  of  battle 
was  only  partially  justified  by  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  In  spite 
of  a succession  of  attacks  by  enemy  destroyers,  the  British  did  not, 
during  the  whole  battle,  lose  a single  battleship  by  torpedo  attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  succeed,  during  a gunnery  duel 
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lasting  from  two  to  three  hours,  in  forcing  a successful  decision 
against  an  enemy  of  inferior  armament.  If,  therefore,  prevention 
of  heavy  losses  in  this  battle  is  ascribed  to  the  tactical  formation 
of  a single  line  of  battle,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  absence 
of  decisive  success  was,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  observance  of 
these  tactics.  Battle  formation  in  a very  long  single  line  was 
too  clumsy  to  enable  the  material  superiority  of  the  British  in 
number  of  ships,  and  calibre  and  number  of  heavy  guns  to  be 
fully  exploited. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  phase  of  the  battle,  Admiral 
Beatty’s  Battle  Cruisers,  which  had  to  take  station  ahead  of  the 
British  Battle  Fleet,  delayed  the  deployment  of  the  latter,  for* the 
1st  Battle  Squadron  had  to  reduce  speed  to  14  knots  and  the  last 
ships  of  the  line  to  even  less.  Further,  as  a result  of  faulty 
reckoning,  Admiral  Beatty’s  estimate  of  his  position  after  several 
hours  of  fighting  differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  British 
Battle  Fleet,  and  this  strongly  influenced  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  read- 
ing of  the  situation,  for  the  encounter  with  the  enemy  came 
about  much  earlier  than  the  British  had  expected. 

The  British  Fleet,  therefore,  did  not  succeed  in  making  the 
fullest  use  of  the  advantages  with  which  they  went  into  battle, 
and  the  enemy  was  able  to  withdraw  from  the  threatened  and 
very  dangerous  envelopment  of  his  van. 

The  short  space  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  during 
which  the  Grand  Fleet  was  deploying  into  line  of  battle  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  The  German  Fleet 
which,  without  itself  realising  the  situation,  suddenly  came  into  view 
in  the  semi-circle  of  the  enemy  squadrons,  was  driving  with  its 
whole  main  force  straight  into  this  semi-circle,  without  having 
the  least  conception  of  the  general  tactical  formation  of  the 
enemy.  As,  however,  Hood’s  and  Beatty’s  squadrons  stood 
between  their  own  line  and  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  which  had 
just  completed  the  deployment,  they  were  able,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  to  turn  away. 

Whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  the 
intention  of  fighting  a decisive  battle  is  a question  which  can 
hardly  be  answered  with  complete  certainty.  By  deploying 
on  the  squadron  forming  the  port  flank,  Admiral  Jellicoe 
undoubtedly  delayed  the  moment  of  encounter  with  the 
enemy  and  so  allowed  him  time,  at  this,  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  whole  battle,  to  grasp  the  general  situa- 
tion. But  the  collision  with  the  enemy  happened  earlier 
than  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  expected. 
Under  these  circumstances  a deployment  on  the  starboard 
flank  would  have  been  more  dangerous  for  the  British  Fleet  than 
for  the  German,  as  the  latter  had  at  its  disposal  a larger  number 
of  torpedo  tubes  and  was  better  protected  than  its  enemy  against 
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torpedo  attack.  Moreover,  the  German  line  of  battle  was  already 
developed,  while  the  British  were  caught  in  the  act  of  deployment. 

Too  short  a range,  therefore,  would  have  been  disadvantageous 
to  the  British. 

The  first  turn-away  of  the  German  Fleet  was  understandable. 
Surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  British  Battle 
Fleet,  Scheer  had  not  a sufficiently  clear  grasp  of  the  general 
situation  to  make  an  immediate  attack  at  short  range  while  his 
enemy  was  still  deploying,  and  so  sought  to  gain  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  second  turn  of  i8o°  might  well  have 
brought  disaster  upon  the  German  Fleet ; the  British  deployment 
was  now  complete,  and  Scheer  exposed  his  fleet  a second  time  to 
an  extremely  risky  crossing  of  the  T.  The  failure  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  exploit  this  opportunity  was  its  most  serious  mistake,  by 
which  the  British  threw  away  their  best  chance  of  success. 

Although  the  German  destroyers  fired  a large  number  of 
torpedoes,  the  number  of  hits  was  comparatively  small,  only 
one  battleship,  the  Marlborough , being  torpedoed.  As,  however, 
this  ship  was  the  flagship  of  the  rear  division,  this  division  as  a 
result  of  the  hit  gradually  fell  more  and  more  astern,  and  during 
the  night  lost  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Main  Fleet.  Had  the 
battle  been  resumed  the  following  morning  such  a weakening 
of  the  British  Fleet  might  have  been  fraught  with  disastrous 
consequences. 

By  the  second  turn  to  starboard,  the  British  Fleet  also  lost 
touch  with  the  German  Fleet,  and  when  Admiral  Beatty,  with 
his  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  had  re-established  touch,  it  was 
already  past  9 p.m.,  and  so  dark  that  the  British  Commander-in 
Chief,  correctly  judging  the  situation,  broke  off  the  action.  For 
at  night  the  British  would  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  of  the  advantages  which  their  superior  weight  of  guns 
gave  them,  whereas  the  superiority  of  the  German  Fleet  in  torpedo 
armament  might  have  been  of  decisive  importance. 


The  movements  of  the  two  fleets  during  the  night  offer  no 
special  interest  as  far  as  the  tactics  of  the  battle  are  concerned. 
The  numerous  single-handed  fights  assumed  the  character  of 
chance  encounters,  in  which  the  two  sides  often  did  not  know 
whom  they  had  in  front  of  them.  After  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  lost 
touch  with  the  enemy,  he  turned  his  whole  force  on  to  a southerly 
course,  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  enemy  again  at  dawn 
about  the  latitude  of  Horns  Riff.  South  of  that  lay  the  German 
mine  zone.  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
German  Fleet  would  also  make  for  this  point  in  returning  to 
the  Heligoland  Bight.  As  he  knew  that  the  German  Fleet,  whose 
speed  was  inferior  to  his  own,  was  N.W.  of  him  at  9 p.m. 
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he  prepared  for  a decisive  action  at  dawn  or  during  the  morning 
of  the  1st  June.  He  says  so  himself  in  the  work  I have  so 
frequently  mentioned. 

During  the  night  the  Grand  Fleet  steamed  in  cruising  form- 
ation of  four  columns  in  line  ahead  on  parallel  courses,  with  an 
interval  of  one  mile  between  the  columns.  The  destroyer  flotillas 
were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  its  movements. 

The  German  Fleet  steamed  until  it  was  quite  dark  on  a 
westerly  course,  and  then  turned  S.E.  or  S.S.E.  towards  its  own 
bases.  This  brought  Admiral  Scheer  closer  to  the  Jutland  coast. 
His  Battle  Fleet,  which  was  disposed  in  single  line  ahead  with 
long  intervals  between  squadrons,  crossed  the  track  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  during  the  night,  and  in  doing  so  was  attacked  by  the 
British  destroyer  flotillas. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  lights  so  effectively  screened  that, 
for  instance,  the  British  destroyer  Spitfire  collided  with  a German 
light  cruiser  and  carried  away  her  forward  railing  and  side  tackle. 
Another  destroyer,  the  Broke,  cut  the  destroyer  Sparrow  Hawk, 
of  the  same  flotilla,  in  two. 

The  British  destroyers  were  not  sent  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
engaged  such  as  they  happened  to  fall  in  with.  The  result  on 
the  German  side  was  the  loss  of  a battleship,  Pommern,  and 
two  light  cruisers,  Rostock  and  Frauenlob,  both  torpedoed.  The 
British  lost,  in  addition  to  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  three  other 
destroyers  : the  Turbulent,  rammed  by  a German  ship,  and  the 
Fortune  and  Tipperary,  sunk  by  gunfire.  The  destroyers  Broke, 
Maenad  and  Petard  were  heavily  damaged  by  German  gunfire, 
but  managed  to  keep  afloat  and  return  to  their  bases,  though 
not  under  their  own  steam.  On  the  German  side,  too,  several 
other  ships  were  hit  by  torpedoes,  but  were  able  to  reach  their 
bases,  though  in  a damaged  condition.  At  daybreak,  about 
1.30  a.m.,  the  2nd,  4th,  and  5th  Battle  Squadrons  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  formed  line  of  battle,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  battle 
cruisers,  one  division  of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  were  not  in  position,  having  lost 
touch  with  the  Battle  Fleet  during  the  night -fighting,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  seek  out  the 
enemy.  After  steaming  S.  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Homs 
Riff  lightship,  he  did  not  turn  E.  towards  the  enemy,  but  turned 
on  to  an  opposite  course  to  N. 

At  4 a.m.  German  airships  sighted  sections  of  the  British 
Fleet.  From  the  reports  of  the  light  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  position 
of  the  German  Fleet  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Homs  Riff  and  that  it 
was  making  for  the  Heligoland  Bight,  along  a secret  channel 
between  the  German  and  British  mine-fields. 
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Admiral  Beatty  rejoined  the  British  Battle  Fleet  after  5 a.m.  ; 
most  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  about  9 a.m.  The  still  absent 
divisions  of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  however,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  evening  of  the  1st  June. 

Until  about  mid-day,  Admiral  Jellicoe  cruised  between  lat. 
55°  and  lat.  56J0  N.  After  he  had  ascertained  that  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  had  returned  to  its  bases  he  turned  the  Grand  Fleet  towards 
the  English  coast. 

The  weather  had  changed  for  the  worse.  From  noon  of  the 
1st  June  a fresh  N.W.  wind  blew,  and  at  night  a heavy  sea  had 
risen,  which  seriously  handicapped  the  return  of  the  damaged 
ships.  In  spite  of  this  the  badly  damaged  destroyer  Broke 
reached  the  Tyne  estuary  under  her  own  steam,  while  the 
destroyers  Acasta  and  Onslow  were  towed  in  by  other 
destroyers. 

The  cruiser  Warrior,  which  the  evening  before  had  been 
seriously  damaged  during  the  fight  with  the  enemy  scouting  forces, 
kept  herself  afloat  throughout  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  June  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  auxiliary  vessel  Engadine. 
The  steamer  took  off  the  whole  crew,  including  a large  number  of 
wounded.  It  proved  impossible,  however,  to  tow  the  cruiser 
against  the  seas  that  were  running.  The  light  cruisers  detached 
to  the  help  of  the  Warrior  failed  to  find  the  damaged  ship,  and 
the  Engadine  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  tow  her,  as  she  was  too 
deep  in  the  water.  Left  to  her  fate,  the  Warrior  sank  the  same 
morning. 

During  the  search  for  the  Warrior,  the  following  incident 
occurred,  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  between  one’s 
own  submarines  and  those  of  the  enemy  in  the  dark.  In  the 
evening  twilight  a British  cruiser  caught  sight  of  a submarine 
travelling  on  the  surface.  She  was  taken  for  an  enemy  vessel  and 
fired  upon.  The  cruiser  also  made  an  attempt  to  ram,  which, 
however,  failed,  and  thereupon  reported  the  sinking  of  an  enemy 
submarine.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  submarine  in 
question  was  British,  and  that  she  had  succeeded  in  avoiding 
destruction  by  a rapid  dive. 

Similar  cases  of  night  attacks  on  ships  of  the  same  side  have 
occurred  repeatedly  in  the  British  Fleet,  in  spite  of  all  recognition 
signals.  While  the  incident  just  mentioned  shows  clearly  the 
difficulty  of  using  submarines  in  day-fighting,  it  also  proves  how 
unreliable  are  the  reports  of  even  very  experienced  and  cautious 
commanding  officers  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  enemy 
submarines. 

These  craft  proved  themselves  much  stouter  than  had  been 
expected.  When  half -submerged  they  were  particularly  good  at 
withstanding  attempts  by  destroyers  to  ram.  According  to 
Admiral  Jellicoe,  the  frequent  errors  in  reporting  the  sinking  of 
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enemy  submarines  formed  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Admiralty 
refused  to  publish  records  of  their  destruction.1 

• ••••••• 

The  Grand  Fleet  returned  to  its  bases  in  the  course  of  the 
2nd  June,  at  once  completed  with  ammunition  and  fuel,  and  the 
following  night  was  once  more  ready  to  put  to  sea. 

The  High  Sea  Fleet  returned  to  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  1st 
June.  The  shorter  distance  of  this  port  from  the  scene  of  the 
battle  contributed  to  make  the  losses  of  the  German  Fleet 
considerably  less  than  those  of  the  British  Fleet.  Under  other 
circumstances  the  German  battle  cruiser  Seydlitz  would  certainly 
have  gone  down.  During  the  last  part  of  the  cruise  this  battle 
cruiser  had  to  be  towed,  as  she  was  heavily  down  by  the  bows, 
and  at  the  very  last  moment  she  ran  aground  in  the  entrance 
to  Wilhelmshaven. 

This  example  proves  the  truth  of  an  old  strategic  maxim  : 
ceteris  paribus,  a blockading  fleet  is  always  in  a tactically  un- 
favourable position,  as  the  proximity  of  its  own  bases  provides 
the  blockaded  fleet  with  an  inestimable  advantage. 


I sum  up  my  views  on  the  tactics  employed  in  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  as  follows  : 

Of  the  two  sides  the  German  leadership  in  this  battle  displayed 
the  greater  initiative.  The  manoeuvring  of  the  German  Fleet 
was  more  varied  and  its  battle  formation  more  pliable.  The 
British  Fleet  had  to  suffer  from  the  clumsiness  and  stiffness 
of  its  battle  line,  and  lacked  mobility  and  initiative.  The 
German  leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  insufficient  staying- 
power  and  determination  in  pressing  home  attacks  that  had  been 
begun,  and  also  was  without  any  clearly  defined  plan  of  action. 
The  arrival  of  the  main  force  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  an  unexpected 
surprise  for  Admiral  Scheer  and  therefore  all  the  subsequent 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  Fleet  had  for  their  object,  not  the 
exploitation  of  a situation  made  favourable  for  them  by  a whole 
chain  of  circumstances,  but  merely  the  quickest  possible  escape 
from  the  iron  grip  of  their  enemy. 

The  bad  visibility  and  the  short  range  at  which  the  action  was 
fought  were  particularly  advantageous  to  the  numerically  inferior 
German  Fleet.  At  short  range  the  difference  of  calibre  between 
the  guns  of  the  two  sides  was  of  no  appreciable  importance  and 
the  weaker  fire  of  the  German  ships  was  in  these  circumstances 
as  effective  as  that  of  the  enemy.  At  these  ranges  also  the  employ- 
ment of  the  torpedo  arm  was  possible,  and  in  this  respect  the 

1 The  Admiralty  also  took  into  account  the  fact  that  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  his  submarines  had  a disquieting  effect  upon  the  enemy  and  in 
particular  upon  other  submarine  captains. 
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Germans  were  superior  to  the  English.  A vital  factor  also  was 
that  the  German  Fleet  had  already  been  steaming  for  some  time 
in  battle  formation,  had  become  accustomed  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  visibility  and  had  reached  top  speed,  whereas 
the  British  Battle  Fleet  had  only  just  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
without  having  used  its  guns  or  yet  developed  its  full  battle 
speed. 

Consequently  the  prospects  of  the  German  Fleet,  especially 
after  it  had  already  inflicted  heavy  damage  upon  the  British 
battle  cruisers,  were  very  favourable  at  the  moment  of  the  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet.  Therefore,  had  greater 
decision  been  displayed  on  the  German  side  and  the  British  Battle 
Fleet,  at  this  moment  still  occupied  with  its  deployment,  been  at 
once  vigorously  attacked  ; had  the  Germans  shown  the  necessary 
stubbornness  and  determination  to  carry  through  this  attack 
regardless  of  any  unavoidable  losses  to  themselves  ; if,  in  short, 
the  German  Command  had  at  once  thrown  in  the  Fleet  and  carried 
out  what  Admiral  Scheer  several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  night-fighting  meant  by  his  signal  “ Durchhalten  " — 
then  the  Battle  of  Jutland  might  perhaps  have  ended  in  a decisive 
German  victory. 

The  arrival  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was,  however,  a complete  surprise 
to  the  German  Command.  In  war,  only  a commander  of  genius 
can  be  master  of  all  the  situations,  however  unexpected,  which 
arise  in  a great  sea  battle.  Had  a Nelson  found  himself  in  Scheer’s 
position,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  exploited  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity even  in  the  moment  of  surprise. 

Admiral  Scheer  swung  his  Fleet  round  and  so  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  complete  his  manoeuvre.  Not  until  he  had  noticed  that 
the  British  were  not  following  him  did  he  turn  back  again  towards 
the  enemy.  Even  then  this  manoeuvre  was  not  carried  out  with 
the  object  of  forcing  a decision,  but  to  succour  the  badly  damaged 
cruiser  Wiesbaden , and  to  lead  his  destroyers  against  the  enemy. 
Through  this  attack  the  Grand  Fleet  suffered  no  serious  damage, 
but  the  second  turn  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  was  covered.  In 
this  turn  not  one  German  battleship  or  battle  cruiser  was  lost. 

Thus  the  German  Fleet,  which  had  opened  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
so  successfully,  had  not  sufficient  staying  power  to  force  a 
decision,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  its  enemy, 
and  so  let  slip  what  was  perhaps  its  one  opportunity  during  the 
whole  war  of  inflicting  on  the  numerically  superior  Fleet  losses 
serious  enough  to  affect  the  enemy’s  general  strategic  situation. 

The  German  destroyer  attacks  compelled  the  Grand  Fleet 
twice  to  alter  course  several  points  to  port,  and  so,  according  to 
Admiral  Scheer’s  own  words,  enabled  the  German  Fleet  to  get 
away. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  darkness,  the  gunfire  of  both  sides 
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was  no  longer  seriously  effective,  and  therefore  a continuance  of 
the  battle  was  not  advantageous  to  the  stronger  British  Fleet. 
In  my  opinion,  Admiral  Jellicoe  acted  quite  rightly  in  not 
closely  pursuing  the  enemy  during  the  night.  But  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  breaking  off  the  evening  action,  took 
no  precautions  to  maintain  touch  with  the  enemy  during  the 
night  and  did  not  send  his  destroyer  flotillas  to  attack  by  night. 
In  this  way  the  British  side  lost  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
the  battle  the  following  morning. 

These  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Command  on  both 
sides  purposely  avoided  risking  their  Battle  Fleets  after  a 
decisive  action  between  the  battle  cruisers,  the  light  scouting 
forces  and  the  destroyer  flotillas  of  the  two  Fleets  had  begun. 

This  was,  perhaps,  due  less  to  the  losses  suffered  than  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  situation  was  unknown  to  either  side  at  the 
fall  of  darkness,  and  that  the  British  side  were  conscious  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  throw  in  further  forces.  The  German 
side  lacked  a definite  plan  of  action  and  a firm  conviction  that  a 
night  action  at  close  range  was  for  them  the  one,  and  therefore 
the  necessary  way  out  of  an  unfavourable  strategic  situation. 
Moreover  the  German  Command  was  also  ignorant  of  their  definite 
technical  superiority,  which  made  the  otherwise  exceptional  risk 
of  a night  action  at  close  quarters  not  only  acceptable  for  the 
German  Fleet,  but  thoroughly  propitious. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


TO  WHICH  SIDE  IS  THE  VICTORY  TO  BE  ASSIGNED? 

The  respective  strength  of  the  two  sides — The  qualitative  superiority  of  the 
German  ships  and  shells — An  indecisive  battle — The  object  of  the  night 
attack' — The  question  of  the  ‘‘strategic  victory.” 

The  British  Battle  Fleet  was  superior  to  the  German  both  in 
number  of  ships  and  in  calibre  and  number  of  heavy  guns.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  had  twenty-four  large  battleships,  to  which  must  also  be 
added  the  very  powerful  ships  of  Admiral  Evan  Thomas,  making 
in  all  twenty-eight  battleships  ; whereas  Admiral  Scheer  had  only 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line.  Moreover,  the  oldest  British  ships 
were  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  while  the  German  Battle  Fleet  in- 
cluded six  old  battleships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  period,  which 
were  markedly  inferior  in  construction,  disposition  of  guns  and 
weight  of  fire  per  broadside  to  those  built  later. 

The  British  primary  armament  consisted  of  12-,  13^-,  14-,  and 
15-inch  guns  ; that  of  the  German  side,  on  the  other  hand,  only  11- 
and  12-inch.  The  British  ships  had  throughout  a heavier  dis- 
placement than  the  corresponding  types  of  the  German  Fleet. 
Finally,  the  fleet  speed  of  the  British  force  was  nearly  2 knots  more 
than  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  Fleet  had  nine  battle  cruisers,  the  German  only 
five.  Moreover,  there  were  on  the  British  side,  in  addition,  seven 
old  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Minotaur  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
class,  a type  of  ship  not  represented  on  the  German  side. 

The  total  heavy  armament  of  the  British  amounted  to  356  guns, 
including  the  9 . 2-inch  calibre  ; 320  reckoning  only  those  of  12-inch 
calibre  or  over.  The  German  side  had  144  12-inch  guns  and  100 
11-inch,  or  a total  of  244  heavy  guns. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  tactical  point  of  view,  it  may 
therefore  be  said  that  the  British  Fleet  was  in  big  ships  half  as 
strong  again  as  the  German. 

The  number  of  light  cruisers  amounted  on  the  British  side  to 
24  as  against  12  on  the  German  side  ; the  number  of  destroyers  on 
the  British  side  was  80,  against  which  the  Germans  had  only  one 
flotilla  (11  ships)  of  destroyers  of  the  same  size,  the  German  high 
sea  torpedo  boats  whose  number  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
British  destroyers  being  considerably  smaller.  The  German 
torpedo  boats  had  weaker  gun,  but  stronger  torpedo  armament 
than  the  British  destroyers. 
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Without  going  into  further  details  it  may  be  said  with  good 
reason  that  the  British  fighting  force  which  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  was  half  as  strong  again  in  materiel  as  its  enemy. 

This  estimate  is  however  considerably  modified  if  other  factors 
of  construction  and  armament  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Modern  improvements  in  purely  technical  naval  construction 
had  been  adopted  in  Germany  long  before  the  war.  The  difference 
as  compared  with  England  showed  itself  both  in  the  broader  beam 
of  the  German  ships  and  in  the  more  powerful  armour,  the  number, 
construction  and  position  of  the  bulkheads. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  said  in  a general  way 
that  German  construction  had  given  greater  importance  to  the 
defensive  properties  of  the  ships  and  their  ability  to  keep  afloat  : 
protection  of  the  vital  parts  against  enemy  gun,  mine,  and  tor- 
pedo attack.  This  was  attained  by  allowing  a greater  percentage 
of  the  total  tonnage  for  armour  and  the  fitting  of  lightly  armoured 
water-tight  bulkheads  in  the  parts  of  the  ship  below  the  water- 
line, at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  ship’s  side,  which 
was  made  possible  by  their  greater  breadth  of  beam. 

A further  important  difference  lay  in  the  isolation  of  the 
magazines  of  the  heavy  guns  from  the  turrets  they  served. 
This  had  been  adopted  as  a result  of  the  experiences  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  was  much  more  effectively  carried  out  in  the 
German  ships  than  in  the  British.  In  general  it  must  be  said 
that  the  lessons  of  this  war  had  been  much  more  thoroughly  laid  to 
heart  by  the  Germans.  It  is  probable  that  the  British  experts, 
owing  to  their  conservatism  and  mistrust  of  all  foreign  experience, 
did  not  study  these  things  with  sufficient  thoroughness  and,  as 
they  had  no  experience  of  modern  warfare  of  their  own  to  go  upon, 
the  development  of  British  naval  architecture  was  retarded. 

After  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  British  Admiralty  devoted 
special  attention  to  a large  number  of  constructional  defects, 
especially  the  automatic  isolation  of  the  magazines.  The 
arrangements  for  this  isolation  were  brought  considerably 
more  up-to-date  in  the  Grand  Fleet  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  the  same  time  the  armoured  deck  of  all  ships  above  the 
magazines  was  strengthened,  as  also  was  the  armouring  of  the 
turret  roofs  and  the  hull  itself  in  particularly  vital  places. 

These  changes  proved  clearly  that  the  British  fully  admitted  the 
constructional  defects  of  their  ships. 

I do  not  know  whether  any  strengthening  of  the  armour  took 
place  on  the  German  side  after  the  battle.  Most  of  the  German 
ships  were  provided  with  side-armour  running  along  the  whole 
huh  to  the  height  of  the  upper  deck  ; whereas  even  the  most  modern 
ships  of  the  British  fleet  were  less  thoroughly  armoured.  The 
older  British  Dreadnought  type  carried  side-armour  reaching  only 
to  the  lower,  or  at  best  the  middle  deck ; the  newer  classes,  e.g. 
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the  Queen  Elizabeth , carried  armour  along  the  whole  middle  part 
of  the  ship  up  to  the  upper  deck,  while  the  forward  and  after-parts 
were  left  almost  entirely  unprotected. 

Equally  unfavourable  to  the  British  is  a qualitative  comparison 
between  their  heavy  armament  and  that  of  the  German  Fleet. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  excellent  ballistic  properties  of  the 
German  n-  and  12- in.  guns,  the  German  shells  were  apparently  made 
of  better  steel,  were  heavier  in  comparison  with  their  size,  and  ex- 
ploded more  effectively  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  explosive 
material  and  fuses.  Moreover  the  German  ships  were  for 
the  most  part  equipped  with  time-fuse  shells  which  did  not 
explode  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  inner  parts  of 
the  British  ships.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  fired  chiefly 
with  shells  which  were  not  fitted  with  this  apparatus  delaying 
the  explosion,  and  detonated  on  contact,  not  only  with  armour 
but  even  with  lighter  structure. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  British  shells  did  more 
damage  to  the  superstructure  and  other  parts  above  the  armour 
protection  in  the  German  ships,  whereas  the  German  shells  proved 
more  effective  in  contact  with  the  vital  parts  of  the  ship  below 
the  armouring,  especially  against  turrets  and  ammunition  cham- 
bers, where  the  outbreak  of  fire  caused  the  loss  of  even  the 
largest  ships. 

Before  the  World  War  the  question  was  regarded  as  unsolved 
as  to  what  type  of  shell,  and  with  what  percentage  of  the  two  kinds 
chiefly  concerned,  the  ships  should  be  provided  : armour-piercing 
shell  with  delaying  fuse  or  ordinary  high  explosive.  The  British 
Navy  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter  type  and  in  doing  so  were 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  psychological  effect  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  superstructure,  bridges,  funnels,  &c.,  would  have  on  the 
ship’s  personnel.  Accordingly,  the  supplies  of  ammunition  of  the 
British  ships  consisted  chiefly  of  readily  detonating  high  explosive 
shells,  compared  with  which  the  supply  of  armour-piercing  shells 
was  comparatively  small.  The  German  Navy,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  come  to  the  decision  that,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
unprotected  parts  named  above,  the  fighting  qualities  of  a well- 
armoured  ship  would  not  be  appreciably  affected. 

The  fact  that  the  British  guns  were  served  for  the  most  part 
with  high  explosive  shell  was  also  bound  up  with  the  fact  that 
British  shell  construction  was  technically  behind  the  times.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  fuses  of  the  armour-piercing  shells,  the 
fitting  of  which  involved  great  difficulties.  Admiral  Scheer  states 
in  his  book,  Germany's  High  Sea  Fleet  in  the  World  War,  that  the 
British  armour-piercing  shells  exploded  badly  and  often  broke 
up  into  very  few  splinters  which  caused  no  considerable  damage 
inside  the  German  ships. 

On  the  other  hand  the  German  ammunition  supplies  apparently 
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consisted  chiefly  of  armour-piercing  shells  whose  fuses  functioned 
admirably.  High-explosive  shells  seem  only  to  have  been  used 
for  range-finding  purposes. 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  proved  the  correctness  of  the  German 
view  on  this  point.  Heavy  as  was  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
German  ships  ( e.g . the  battle  cruisers  Seydlitz  and  Derfflinger) 
they  were  still  able  to  keep  afloat,  whereas  almost  all  the  large 
ships  sunk  on  the  British  side  were  lost  as  the  result  of  magazine 
explosions,  caused  by  heavy  German  shells  exploding  in  the 
vital  parts  of  the  ships.  After  the  battle,  therefore,  the 
British  Admiralty  gave  special  attention  to  this  question  and 
made  shells  fitted  with  delaying  fuses.  Alterations  were  also 
made  in  the  British  Navy  in  the  provision  of  battle  ammunition 
of  the  German  type  for  the  heavy  armament. 

A comparison  between  the  materiel  with  which  the  two  oppos- 
ing sides  were  respectively  equipped  shows  that  in  this  respect 
the  British  Fleet  was  considerably  behind  the  German.  This  is 
proved  by  the  results  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ; the  losses  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  tonnage  and  men  were  twice  those  of  the  enemy . 


The  question  to  which  side  the  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
must  be  ascribed  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  as  after  this 
battle  the  German  Fleet  did  not  fight  the  enemy  again,  and  the 
end  of  the  World  War  brought  the  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet 
to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy.  This  capitulation,  however,  was 
the  result  of  a long  succession  of  events  ; among  which  the  entry 
into  the  war  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  successful  fight- 
ing of  the  Allies  on  the  land  front,  and  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  Germany  were  of  importance. 

In  books  one  may  still  find  the  opinion  stated  that  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  constituted  a victory  for  the  German  Fleet. 

Upon  what  is  this  opinion  based  ? The  chief  consideration  is 
the  losses  of  the  two  sides.  Losses  of  whole  ships  make  a stronger 
impression  on  the  imagination,  but  such  factors  as  loss  of  morale 
and  material  damage  forcing  ships  to  haul  out  of  the  line  without 
actually  sinking  are  difficult  to  appreciate  at  their  full  importance. 
Even  very  seriously  damaged  ships  can  be  repaired,  and  this 
possibility  makes  a comparison  between  the  respective  losses 
difficult,  a comparison  which  becomes  so  easy  when  it  is  merely 
a question  of  ships  sunk  or  striking  their  flag  during  the  action. 

From  the  tactical  point  of  view  the  Battle  of  Jutland  belongs 
without  doubt  to  the  series  of  indecisive  battles  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  naval  warfare.  The  fall  of 
darkness,  combined  with  the  bad  visibility,  led  to  the  breaking 
off  of  a battle  which  neither  side  wished  to  continue. 
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The  British  Main  Fleet  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  until 
after  6 p.m.,  when  the  sun  was  already  low,  and,  after  following 
the  withdrawing  enemy  for  two  hours,  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  continue  the  pursuit. 

Bad  visibility  in  a naval  action  always  improves  the  prospects 
of  the  weaker  party.  With  fair  weather  the  British,  with  their 
heavy  armament  and  high  fleet  speed,  would  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  range  and  keep  it  at  whatever  distance  they  pleased. 
The  bad  visibility,  assisted  by  the  failing  light,  diminished  the 
chances  of  the  stronger  side  and  forced  upon  them  such  a range 
that  the  11-in.  armament  of  the  German  Fleet  was  almost  as  effec- 
tive as  the  1 5 -in.  guns  of  the  British.  The  darkness  of  night 
further  increased  the  prospects  of  the  numerically  inferior  enemy, 
as  blind  chance  may  play  a decisive  role  in  night -fighting.  This 
has  been  so  for  a hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  and  therefore  night 
actions  are  a rare  exception  in  naval  history.  Only  when 
the  enemy  has  been  completely  demoralised  by  a defeat  in 
the  action  of  the  preceding  day  can  a victorious  fleet  be  justified 
in  consummating  the  victory  by  a night  pursuit. 

The  few  examples  of  night  actions  which  can  be  quoted  from  the 
history  of  sailing  fleets  are  worthless  in  this  connection,  as  they 
only  form  rare  exceptions  to  a general  rule.  Moreover,  a sudden 
night  surprise  of  the  enemy  in  the  time  of  sailing  fleets  was  neither 
possible,  in  view  of  the  speed  of  which  the  ships  were  capable, 
nor  particularly  useful  in  the  absence  of  torpedoes.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  arm  increases  in  proportion  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  main  arm,  the  gun,  diminishes.  By  dint  of  their 
torpedo  armament,  comparatively  small  torpedo  boats  can  at 
night  become  dangerous  enemies  even  to  the  largest  battleships, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  heaviest  armament  to  drive  them  off. 

Because  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  general  strategic  circum- 
stances which  rendered  a blockade  of  Germany  possible  even  when 
she  still  had  a fleet  in  being,  one  must  regard  Admiral  Jellicoe’s 
decision  to  break  off  the  action  during  the  night  as  not  only  natural 
but  also  correct. 

If  two  opponents  are  armed,  one  with  a gun,  the  other  with  a 
pistol,  the  former  is  so  superior  in  the  open  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  a duel  between  them  so  long  as  it  is 
fought  in  daylight.  In  the  dark,  however,  the  former  loses  his 
advantage.  The  pistol,  and  even  an  axe,  may  in  such  circumstances 
wrest  the  victory  from  the  more  efficient  weapon.  The  man  with 
this  weapon  should,  logically,  desist  from  pursuit  of  his  enemy  at 
night  and  should  wait  for  the  return  of  daylight. 

Many  critics  maintain  that  Nelson  would  have  acted  differently. 

This  may  be,  although  naval  history  proves  that  even  this 
famous  Admiral  won  much  more  often  by  foresight,  quick  decision 
and  military  skill  than  by  reckless  daring  and  mere  dashing 
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at  the  enemy.  Who  would  dare  to  maintain  that  even  the  great 
Nelson  would  under  the  prevailing  circumstances  have  succeeded 
in  destroying  or  decisively  beating  the  German  Fleet  in  a night 
action  ? But  no  other  issue  of  the  battle  could  have  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  general  strategic  situation  at  sea. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  in  a night  action  at  close  quarters 
all  the  chances  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  German  Fleet. 
If,  therefore,  the  breaking  off  of  the  action  at  nightfall  may  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  a mistake,  this  mistake  must  be  imputed, 
not  to  the  stronger  British  Fleet,  but  to  the  German.  For  the 
British  Fleet  it  would  have  been  folly  to  stake  all  the  advantages 
it  held  in  favour  of  a more  or  less  problematical  issue,  whereas  on 
the  German  side  the  only  chance  of  victory  lay  in  such  conditions 
as  obtained  during  the  evening  of  31st  May.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  a victory  over  the  British  Fleet  might  have 
meant  a favourable  termination  of  the  war  for  Germany.  Having 
regard  to  the  great  distance  from  the  British  bases,  a decisive 
victory,  which  in  view  of  the  superior  constructional  properties  of  the 
German  ships  would  have  been  quite  possible,  meant  a destruction 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  or  at  least  its  weakening  to  such  a degree  that 
a continuance  of  the  blockade  of  the  German  coast  could  no  longer 
have  been  thought  of,  while  Germany  could  perhaps  have  enforced 
the  submarine  blockade  of  England  to  a degree  which  might  have 
compelled  her  to  break  off  the  war. 

The  reader  may  now  ask  why  the  weaker  enemy  should  have 
had  such  great  prospects  of  success  in  a night  action.  This  view 
is,  of  course,  based  on  assumption  and  cannot  be  proved.  It  is 
however  supported  by  a simple  comparison  of  the  respective  losses 
on  31st  May. 

Up  to  9 p.m.,  the  British  had  lost  6 battle-  and  armoured  cruisers, 
whereas  the  German  Fleet  up  to  this  point  had  not  lost  a single 
big  ship.  True,  the  battle  cruisers  Liitzow  and  Seydlitz  had 
suffered  heavy  damage,  but  until  late  in  the  night  they  still  main- 
tained a speed  of  10  to  15  knots.  This  is  explained  by  the  excel- 
lent construction  of  the  German  ships,  their  greater  endurance 
or  power  of  keeping  afloat.  But  these  very  qualities  would  have 
been  of  especial  importance  during  a night  action,  in  which  guns 
play  a secondary  part,  leaving  the  torpedo  as  the  decisive  weapon. 

In  trench  warfare  by  night  the  troops  gave  the  hand  grenade 
and  the  side-arm  preference  over  all  fire-arms,  even  including  the 
machine  guns,  which  were  so  effective  in  the  day-time.  On  the  sea 
the  torpedo  corresponds  to  both  dagger  and  hand  grenade.  It 
strikes  the  enemy  in  his  most  sensitive  part,  below  the  water- 
line, and  it  never  inflicts  a light  wound,  but  can  either  com- 
pletely sink  or  at  least  disable  even  the  strongest  enemy  ships. 

In  number  of  torpedo  tubes  the  German  destroyers,  cruisers 
and  battleships  were  better  equipped  than  those  of  their  enemy 
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and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British,  the  tactical  side  of  torpedo 
fighting,  especially  at  night,  reached  a very  high  level  in  the 
German  Fleet. 

Thus,  whether  the  question  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strategy  or  of  tactics,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  was  the 
business,  not  of  the  British,  but  rather  of  the  German  Fleet  to 
continue  the  Battle  of  Jutland  during  the  evening  and  night. 

Did  either  of  the  two  sides  desire  a resumption  of  the  battle 
on  the  following  morning  ? This  can  hardly  be  assumed,  for 
neither  the  British  nor  the  German  Fleets  attempted  to  main- 
tain touch  with  the  enemy  during  the  night.  To  attain  this  end 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  detach  their  respective  destroyers 
or  torpedo  boats  to  attack  the  enemy,  as  in  any  case  these  could 
not  be  of  use  to  their  own  main  fleets  in  the  dark.  Instead 
of  this  the  British  destroyers  followed  their  Fleet  all  through  the 
night  and  the  majority  of  the  German  torpedo  boats  stood  by 
their  own  Fleet  to  ward  off  surprise  attacks.  Only  two  or  three 
German  flotillas  were  sent  to  seek  the  enemy  and  that  without  any 
noteworthy  success. 

During  the  night,  German  torpedo  boats  rescued  the  crews  of 
the  battle  cruiser  Liitzow  and  the  light  cruisers  Elbing  and  Lostock, 
but  they  made  no  attacks  on  the  British  Battle  Fleet.  And  when 
British  destroyers  attacked  sections  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet 
during  the  night,  this  was  due  to  accidental  encounter,  as  the 
enemy  squadrons  crossed  their  track  on  their  way  to  the  Heligo- 
land Bight.  This  encounter  did  not  result  in  any  serious  attempt 
being  made  to  maintain  touch  with  the  German  Fleet,  and  the 
British  destroyer  flotillas  themselves  lost  touch  with  their  own 
Battle  Fleet  which  had  to  get  on  almost  without  destroyers  until 
9 a.m.  of  the  following  morning. 


Was  the  Battle  of  Jutland  a strategic  victory  for  the  British, 
as  some  naval  writers  maintain  ? I must  admit  that  person- 
ally I cannot  associate  myself  with  this  view.  Naval  history 
knows  no  such  thing  as  strategic  victory.  True,  successful  opera- 
tions have  occurred  which,  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  political 
consequences,  are  equivalent  to  victory  ; but  a victory,  as  such, 
can  only  be  won  tactically,  and  its  result  must  be  that  the  enemy 
is  either  destroyed  or  at  least  so  seriously  weakened  as  to  be  forced 
to  abandon  the  objective  for  which  he  is  striving. 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  had  no  real  effect  on  the  strategy  of  either 
of  the  two  sides.  England  continued  the  blockade  of  Germany, 
extended  it  to  include  neutral  countries  bordering  on  Germany, 
and  tightened  the  iron  ring  round  the  Central  Powers. 

Germany  tried  to  burst  this  ring  by  a submarine  blockade  of 
England,  but  failed  ; perhaps  because  the  surface  forces  did  not 
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support  the  submarine  war  adequately.  The  submarine  had 
therefore  to  fight  an  unequal  battle  against  the  combined 
naval  and  mercantile  fleets,  surface  craft  and  submarines  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  was  in  neither  the  tactical  nor  strategic 
sense  a defeat  for  either  side,  but  it  appears  to  have  weakened 
the  moral  stamina  of  the  German  Fleet.  Its  psychological  influ- 
ence is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  German  Fleet  never  again  ven- 
tured to  engage  the  enemy,  although  the  British  Admiralty 
at  once  officially  published  the  total  losses  of  the  British  Fleet. 
And  more  : after  this  battle  the  attacks  by  German  torpedo  boats 
and  cruisers  upon  the  British  coasts  practically  ceased  and  German 
naval  strategy  became  more  passive  even  than  before.  Inactivity 
in  a blockaded  fleet  however  always  leads  to  a slackening  of  military 
discipline  and  finally  to  the  inevitable  demoralisation  of  the  whole 
personnel. 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  German  Fleet 
refrained  from  a continuation  of  the  battle  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st  May,  after  the  first  phase  had  turned  out  so  favourably  for 
them  ? Without  knowledge  of  the  war  orders  and  general 
instructions  given  to  the  German  Commander-in-Chief  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered.  It  is  therefore  far  from  my  purpose 
to  criticise  the  handling  of  the  situation  by  Admiral  Scheer,  who 
during  the  day-battle  gave  proof  of  great  boldness,  sound  judg- 
ment and  able  leadership.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  evening  of 
the  31st  May  his  own  losses  and  those  of  the  enemy  were  not  known 
to  him  with  any  exactitude.  During  a naval  action  the  wireless 
service  may  often  be  disturbed  by  the  enemy,  and  even  flag  and 
searchlight  signalling  is  not  absolutely  reliable.  Personal  obser- 
vation is  subject  to  serious  error.  Thus  it  was  generally  believed 
in  the  German  Fleet,  up  to  the  close  of  the  battle,  that  an  enemy 
battleship  of  the  Barham  class  had  been  sunk.  Similar  errors 
also  occurred  on  the  British  side. 

In  an  evening  battle,  when  visibility  is  as  bad  as  it  was  on  the 
31st  May,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  a complete  picture 
of  the  course  of  the  action.  So  it  may  have  happened  that  the 
German  Commander-in-Chief  gave  no  great  credence  to  the  reports 
he  received  as  to  enemy  losses  and  regarded  some  of  his  own  ships 
which  had  hauled  out  of  the  line  as  lost.  It  is  also  quite  possible 
that  he  had  binding  instructions  not  to  risk  his  Fleet  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

And  so  a just  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  both  sides  will 
only  be  possible  when  all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  the  two 
Commanders-in-Chief  are  made  available  to  the  public. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


A QUIET  SUMMER  AND  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 

The  impression  made  in  England  by  the  Battle  of  Jutland — Repairs — The  wreck 
of  H.M.S.  Blonde — The  surroundings  of  Invergordon — Changes  resulting 
from  the  Battle  of  Jutland — The  operation  of  18th  to  20th  August,  1916 — 
Reports  on  the  operation. 

Work  on  the  material  I had  collected  concerning  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  kept  me  busy  during  practically  the  whole  of  June. 
When  I had  finished  I received  an  order  to  prolong  my  stay  in 
London  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  a commission  which  was  to 
determine  Russia’s  needs  in  war  material  by  English  standards. 

Meanwhile  I had  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  impression 
which  the  Battle  of  Jutland  had  made  on  British  public  opinion. 

Taken  as  a whole,  this  impression  was  one  of  discouragement ; 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  my  visit  to  London,  when  the 
Admiralty  published  the  losses  of  the  British  Fleet,  whereas  those 
of  the  enemy  were  kept  a secret  and  only  gradually  filtered  to 
England. 

In  naval  circles  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  tactics  were  pretty  sharply 
criticised,  particularly  the  deployment  into  line  of  battle 
to  port,  which  gave  the  enemy  time  to  reflect  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw  from  the  clutches  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The 
Press  showed  reserve,  but  thereby  soothed  the  people  more  than 
they  would  have  done  by  incompetent  criticism  of  the  naval 
authorities. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  I admired  the  discipline  of  the  British 
Press,  which  in  critical  moments  avoided  anything  which  might 
contribute  to  a weakening  of  the  “ national  front.” 

The  immediate  publication  of  the  total  British  losses,  which  at 
the  first  moment  had  a stunning  effect  and  was  sharply  attacked 
in  private  circles,  soon  proved  to  have  been  a clever  measure. 
It  indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  at  the  same  time 
proved  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in  the  Fleet.  The  same 
impression  was  also  made  by  the  publication  of  a telegram  from 
the  King  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  he  expressed  in  a 
few  soldierly  words  full  confidence  in  the  Fleet  and  its  Command. 

On  the  4th  August  I was  informed  that  my  new  ship,  the 
Benbow , was  at  Cromarty  and  the  same  evening  I travelled  to 
Invergordon,  where  I found  the  whole  ist  Battle  Squadron  at 
anchor. 
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I knew  none  of  the  officers  of  the  Benbow,  but  as  Captain 
Clinton  Baker,  her  commanding  officer,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
there  was  from  the  first  no  impression  of  strangeness.  Clinton 
Baker  had  transferred  at  the  end  of  July,  and  in  the  ship  work 
was  being  done  on  the  constructional  alterations  of  the  magazines. 
The  turrets  and  deck  near  these  were  being  more  heavily 
armoured,  two  6-in.  guns  were  taken  from  the  upper  deck 
and  removed  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  side-armour  was 
strengthened  in  places  by  additional  armour  plating.  The  total 
weight  of  the  new  armour  amounted  to  about  150  tons,  and 
this  increase  in  weight  had  to  be  compensated  by  a corresponding 
reduction  in  coal  and  other  material. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  dockyard  experts,  who  were 
fetched  from  the  shore  every  morning.  It  was  proceeding  rapidly, 
for  the  armour  had  already  been  ordered  some  time  before 
to  templates  and  the  main  task  was  the  pneumatic  drilling  of 
holes  for  the  rivets  and  the  bringing  of  the  plates  into  position. 

The  number  of  dockyard  experts  was  comparatively  small  but 
part  of  the  ship’s  company,  about  sixty  men,  were  also  engaged 
on  the  work.  When  I came  on  board  armour-plates  were  lying 
in  different  parts  of  the  upper  deck  and  casemates,  and  it 
was  most  astonishing  how  quickly  the  work  progressed.  The 
routine  of  the  ship  went  forward  as  usual,  and  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  shore  workers  had  left,  the  ship’s  artificers  got  everything 
so  far  ship-shape  that,  if  necessary,  we  could  have  put  to  sea  during 
the  night. 

Similar  alterations  were  also  being  carried  out  in  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron,  which  were  all  at  Cromarty.  The  most  consider- 
able increase  in  armour,  about  300  tons,  was  effected  in  the 
battleship  Agincourt,  which  was  lying  next  to  us  in  the  roads. 
Her  side  and  deck  armour  had  been  lighter  in  order  to  allow  greater 
weight  for  her  heavy  armament  (fourteen  12-inch  and  twenty 
6-inch  guns). 

The  Marlborough  came  to  Cromarty  about  the  same  time  as 
we.  The  hole  made  by  the  torpedo  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  had 
been  repaired*  in  a floating  dock  on  the  Tyne.  The  repairs  were 
finished  in  the  second  half  of  July,  the  armour  of  the  ship 
had  at  the  same  time  been  strengthened,  and  the  other  alterations 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty  carried  out. 

The  Emperor  of  India,  of  the  same  class  as  the  Marlborough 
and  Benbow,  was  still  in  the  floating  dock  at  Invergordon. 

The  ships  of  this  class  were  so  broad  in  the  beam  that  most  of 
the  dry  docks  in  Scotland  were  too  small  for  them.  Their  refitting 
therefore  caused  difficulty. 

The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  August  was  fine  and  warm, 
though  sometimes  hazy.  In  this  weather  the  light  cruiser  Blonde 
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ran  aground  off  the  Pentland  Skerries  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sound,  quite  close  to  the  entrance  to  Scapa. 

Before  she  could  be  towed  off  the  ship  had  to  be  completely 
emptied,  which  took  nearly  the  whole  of  a week.  The  cruiser  was 
then  towed  to  the  main  base.  But  there  was  no  floating  dock  there 
as  yet,  which  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a serious  weakness. 
Nothing  more  than  a temporary  repair  of  the  ship  could  be  carried 
out  at  Scapa,  and  she  was  then  sent  to  England  for  completion 
of  the  work. 

During  the  period  of  about  two  years  during  which  Cromarty 
served  as  a resting-base  for  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  harbour  of  Inver- 
gordon  was  appreciably  developed.  A new  quay  was  built,  new 
workshops,  and  a whole  town  of  workmen’s  cottages,  a 
“ Garden  City,”  with  a small  garden  attached  to  each  house. 
At  Invergordon  new  sheds  and  other  corrugated  iron  buildings 
were  built  and  looked  like  an  American  settlement,  but  in  no 
way  harmonised  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  old  Scottish 
town. 

On  the  other  bank  of  Cromarty  Firth  was  a small  village  with 
an  old  half-ruined  church  and  a few  large  estates.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood we  had  friends.  On  one  of  these  estates  lived  the  sister- 
in-law  of  our  Flag  Captain,  with  her  daughter  of  18,  a pretty  girl 
of  great  charm  who  danced  Scottish  national  dances  delightfully. 
She  had  been  trained  for  the  stage,  but  had  to  give  it  up  for  reasons 
of  health  and  retired  to  the  country. 

Clinton  Baker  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  ladies  on 
board  our  Flagship  while  I was  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  I joined 
the  Benbow  he  took  me  with  him  to  Braelingwell,  a few  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  ladies  were  rather  bored  by  their  not  altogether 
voluntary  retirement,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  extend  their 
circle  of  acquaintances.  Our  first  visit  was  for  tea,  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  young  daughter  of  the  house 
dance  a sword-dance  in  the  Scottish  national  costume.  The  next 
time  we  took  a few  of  the  younger  officers  with  us  and  made  an 
excursion  with  the  ladies,  during  which  we  had  a picnic  lunch  in 
the  open. 

Mrs.  R.  had  her  house  beautifully  arranged.  The  garden  was 
perfectly  tended  by  an  old  gardener  and  his  ten-year-old  grand- 
son, and  only  in  the  park  was  it  at  once  noticeable  that  two  years 
of  war  had  passed.  Here  much  weed  had  grown,  and  the  wild 
rabbits  had  greatly  multiplied,  as  there  was  no  one  to  shoot  them. 
We  offered  our  services,  but  our  hostess  was  opposed  to  such 
a massacre  near  her  house  and  we  had  to  repress  our  primitive 
instincts. 

On  the  17th  August  our  squadron  proceeded  to  Scapa,  but  we 
remained  two  days  longer  at  Cromarty  to  await  the  arrival  of 
some  armour-plating  for  our  after  6-inch  guns.  The  position  of 
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these  guns  had  been  too  low,  and  they  had  therefore  been  trans- 
ferred at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  upper  deck,  and  their 
ports  closed  with  2-inch  armouring.  After  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
this  armouring  was  considered  much  too  weak,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  6-inch  armour-plates  was  ordered. 

Such  strengthening  of  the  armour  in  isolated  places  could  not, 
of  course,  adequately  protect  the  British  ships  against  hits  from 
heavy  guns.  Considering  that  even  the  strongest  14-inch 
armouring  of  the  War  spite  had  been  pierced  by  German 
shells,  it  was  lucky  that  most  of  our  much  too  lightly  armoured 
battleships  of  the  older  classes  had  suffered  so  few  hits. 

Most  of  the  changes  were  connected  with  the  guns.  On  board 
all  ships,  including  the  light  cruisers,  range-indicators  were  fitted 
which  trained  the  guns  of  all  turrets  and  batteries  on  the  same 
target.  Without  this  mechanical  device  continual  confusion  of 
target  occurred,  and  fire  could  not  be  concentrated  with  sufficient 
certainty.  Director-firing  apparatus  was  now  fitted  even  in  the 
older  cruisers  of  the  Minotaur  class.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary 
armament  the  range-finding  apparatus  was  placed  apart  from 
the  guns. 

The  most  important  alterations,  however,  were  connected  with 
the  stowage  of  ammunition,  which  had  caused  the  sinking  of  the 
British  cruisers  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Hitherto  the 
magazines  had  been  placed  round  the  sub-structure  of  the 
turrets  without  sufficient  isolation.  Doors  were  now  fitted  every- 
where, with  apertures  corresponding  to  the  calibre  of  the  gun  ; 
and  an  apparatus  was  being  worked  out  which  would  automati- 
cally close  these  apertures  after  the  passage  of  the  shell. 

During  the  first  days  of  my  time  in  the  Hercules  I had  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  automatic  isolation  of  the  magazines 
from  the  turrets,  for  the  experiences  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  had  already  indicated  the  necessity  for  such  a device. 
At  the  time  I had  been  told  that  the  Admiralty  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  placing  much  value  on  the  experiences  of  foreign  navies, 
and  the  magazines  were  left  as  they  were.  “ In  adversity  we  grow 
clever  but  not  rich  ” — this  proverb  proved  true  in  this  case  also. 
After  the  loss  of  at  least  four  large  cruisers  in  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  by  magazine  explosions,  the  Admiralty  learned  wisdom 
and  ordered  reconstruction.  “ Better  late  than  never.” 

In  other  spheres,  too,  attempts  were  made  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  the  battle.  A circular  was  sent  round  the 
Fleet  containing  a questionnaire  on  the  battle  in  general. 
A special  commission  was  then  appointed  to  study  the  results 
and  their  conclusions  were  issued  to  all  ships  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  day.  The  Fleet  in  this  way 
saw  their  own  remarks  and  experiences  put  to  use  after 
being  examined  by  specialists. 
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On  the  1 8th  August,  together  with  the  gunnery  officer  and 
an  engineer  officer  of  the  ship,  I inspected  in  detail  all  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  Benbow  as  the  result  of  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  The  strengthening  of  the  upper  deck  round 
the  turrets  was  almost  completed.  The  new  plates  (1  to  i|  inches 
thick)  had  been  very  carefully  fitted  without  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  superstructure,  so  that  the  ship’s  readiness  for  action  had 
been  in  no  way  suspended  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  This 
had  its  disadvantages,  as  in  several  places  it  had  been  necessary 
to  cut  the  plate  almost  to  a point,  and  in  others  into  narrow  strips 
which  could  offer  no  great  protection  against  enemy  hits.  It 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  fundamental  changes  in  a ship  of  war 
so  long  as  she  had  to  remain  ready  for  action,  and  improvements 
to  the  hull  below  the  water-line  could  not  be  effected  owing  to 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  dock.  In  this  way  defects  could  only 
undergo  partial  correction,  which  was  carried  out  as  thoroughly 
as  possible. 

The  apparatus  for  transmitting  ammunition  was  fitted  with 
protecting  plates.  Even  the  ammunition  hoists  for  the  heavy 
armament,  which  had  shown  themselves  cumbersome  and  slow 
in  rapid  salvo  fire,  had  been  improved.  In  addition,  a quantity  of 
new  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  orders  had  been  installed. 

We  walked  and  crept  about  the  ship  from  breakfast-time  until 
lunch,  and  even  then  had  not  seen  all  the  alterations  that  had  been 
begun.  I intended  to  continue  my  inspection  after  lunch,  but 
meanwhile  an  order  came  to  raise  steam  in  all  boilers  and  make 
ready  for  sea. 

The  6-inch  armour  had  not  yet  been  completely  fitted.  It 
was  therefore  put  into  a lighter,  and  the  old  2-inch  plate  rivetted 
into  position  again.  In  the  same  way  the  mountings  of  the 
12-inch  gun  turret  which  had  been  taken  to  pieces  ready  for 
removal  were  refitted,  and  all  wooden  trestles,  etc.,  disembarked 
into  the  lighter.  There  was  a feeling  of  expectation  in  the  air, 
and  officers  and  men  worked  with  eager  expressions. 

Everything  was  clear  by  5 p.m.,  and  we  had  only  to  wait  for 
the  order  to  put  to  sea,  which,  however,  was  some  time  in  coming. 
We  therefore  decided  to  dine  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  order.  During  dinner  we  discussed  the  proposed 
operation,  and  compared  the  present  condition  of  the  Fleet  with 
that  on  the  30th  May,  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
We  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  Fleet  was  much 
stronger  now  than  it  had  been,  not  only  owing  to  the  new 
ships  which  had  joined  us  in  the  meantime,  but  especially  because 

of  the  improvements  effected. 

• ••••••• 

The  order  to  put  to  sea  reached  us  at  midnight  by  wireless,  and 
we  at  once  set  about  weighing  anchor.  In  addition  to  the  Benbow , 
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there  were  at  Cromarty  only  the  battleship  Monarch,  which  was 
there  to  be  docked  as  soon  as  the  floating  dock  was  free,  the 
armoured  cruiser  Minotaur,  and  some  destroyers.  They  put  to 
sea  with  us. 

We  knew  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  gone  to  the  South  of  England 
a few  days  before  and  had  not  yet  returned  to  Scapa  Flow. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Admiral  Burney,  commanding  the  1st 
Battle  Squadron.  The  rendezvous  with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet 
was  fixed  for  5 a.m.  on  the  19th  August  in  Lat.  50°  30'  N., 
Long.  200  E.  This  was  considerably  farther  south  than  usual, 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea,  and  this  fact  led  us  to 
suppose  that  a serious  operation  was  afoot. 

After  leaving  the  harbour  we  steered  an  easterly  course  along 
a channel  which  had  been  swept  in  the  morning.  The  night 
passed  quietly  and  the  weather  was  fine.  I was  asleep  in  an 
armchair  in  the  Captain’s  chart-house  when  a Yeoman  of  Signals 
reported  that  the  Grand  Fleet  had  been  sighted. 

It  was  4 a.m.  and  the  day  beginning  to  break.  The  sun  was 
still  below  the  horizon  when  I saw  the  black  silhouettes  of  the 
approaching  ships  against  the  bright  sky.  The  picture  was  as 
unusual  as  it  was  impressive.  An  hour  later  we  had  taken  our 
station  in  the  squadron,  astern  of  the  Emperor  of  India.  Follow- 
ing us  were  the  Canada  and  Agincourt ; to  port  steamed  the  first 
division  of  our  squadron  with  the  Flagship  of  the  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Marlborough,  leading,  followed  by  the 
Revenge,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Royal  Oak.  To  starboard  were  the 
5th  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons  in  line  ahead  by  divisions,  and 
ahead  of  us  the  battle  cruisers  and  ships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron 
under  Vice-Admiral  Evan  Thomas.  The  Iron  Duke  was  not 
flying  the  flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  it  was  said  that 
Admiral  Jellicoe  had  already  arrived  from  Rosyth  in  the  destroyer 
Royalist.  We  were  following  a southerly  course,  with  slight 
zig-zags  as  protection  against  submarine  attack.  From  the  fore- 
mast of  my  old  ship,  the  Hercules,  was  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Sturdee,  commanding  the  4th  Battle  Squadron.  Above  the  ship 
a captive  balloon  hung  at  a height  of  over  300  feet.  The 
balloon  was  sausage-shaped,  but  instead  of  the  usual  tail  had 
three  small  balloons  attached.  Under  way  she  remained  perfectly 
steady,  and  the  observers  were  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
ship.  As  a protection  against  submarine  attack,  light  cruisers 
were  stationed  ahead  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 

Thus  the  cruising  formation  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  under- 
gone no  change  since  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  On  board  the 
Benbow  I had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  instructions 
and  battle  orders  issued  to  the  Fleet,  but  as  I was  only  interested 
in  the  experiences  and  lessons  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  I had  had 
no  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  tactics  of  the  Fleet  had  also  been 
Nf 
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changed.  At  this  moment,  when  I saw  the  disposition  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  I realised  for  the  first  time  that  the  tactics  had 
remained  unchanged ; to  approach  the  enemy  as  closely  as 
possible  in  parallel  lines  ahead  and  develop  at  the  last  minute 
a battle  line  whose  unwieldy  length  and  awkwardness  made 
envelopment  or  pursuit  of  the  enemy  difficult ! 

In  order  to  have  my  observations  confirmed  I questioned 
Clinton  Baker,  and  he  told  me  that  no  alterations  in  the  tactics 
of  the  Fleet  had  resulted  from  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  My  Captain 
hit  off  these  tactics  pointedly  by  expressing  his  personal  opinion 
with  a dry  humour  which  went  very  well  with  his  Mephisto- 
phelian  beard  : “ We’re  still  geese  after  all,  and  can  only  move  like 
geese.” 

I had  another  look  at  the  ist  Division  on  our  port  beam.  Since 
the  battle  it  had  been  reinforced  by  two  newly  commissioned 
ships,  the  Royal  Oak  and  Royal  Sovereign , which  once  more 
gave  our  squadron  first  place  in  the  Grand  Fleet  in  strength  of 
ships. 


As  this  was  my  first  cruise  in  my  new  ship  it  filled  me  with 
special  interest. 

The  bridge  of  the  Benbow  was  io  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Hercules , and  its  distance  from  the  bow  about  io  yards  more, 
but  this  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  navigation.  The  Benbow 
turned  splendidly,  and  only  in  the  sharpest  turn  was  it  notice- 
able that  she  answered  less  readily  to  the  helm. 

About  6.15  a.m.  my  thoughts  were  disturbed  by  a wireless 
message  reporting  that  the  light  cruiser  Nottingham  on  the  star- 
board flank  of  the  Battle  Fleet  had  suffered  two  hits  from  torpedoes 
or  mines,  probably  torpedoes  from  an  enemy  submarine,  in 

Lat.  55°  34'  N->  LonS-  °°  I2'  E- 

The  enemy  therefore  was  in  touch  with  us,  at  least  as  far  as 
his  submarines  were  concerned.  The  report  produced  a general 
feeling  of  delight  and  hope  on  our  bridge.  " This  time  we  shall 
make  sure  that  we  meet  the  enemy.” 

The  Fleet  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course,  apparently  to 
avoid  the  mines  or  submarines  to  which  the  Nottingham  had 
fallen  victim.  However,  we  soon  turned  again  on  to  a southerly 
course,  and  I wondered  why  we  were  hugging  the  Scottish  coast 
and  not  steering  S.E.,  or  at  least  S.S.E.,  which  would  enable  us 
to  cut  off  the  enemy,  supposing  he  were  there. 

While  I was  discussing  this  question  with  Clinton  Baker  another 
report  was  received  from  the  light  cruiser  Dublin  to  the  effect 
that  the  Nottingham  had  again  been  hit  by  a torpedo  from  the 
enemy  submarine.  At  the  same  time  destroyer  protection  was 
asked  for. 
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Meanwhile,  Admiral  Beatty  with  his  battle  cruisers  was  steam- 
ing about  25  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  At  6 a.m.  he  received 
orders  to  keep  within  sight  of  our  scouting  forces.  This  order 
brought  from  Clinton  Baker  the  ironical  remark  that  this  time  the 
Commander-in-Chief  intended  to  keep  the  impulsive  Beatty  on 
the  leash. 

The  sinking  cruiser  received  help  from  two  destroyers,  which 
succeeded  in  taking  off  the  crew.  We  learnt  later  that  the 
submarine  had  also  tried  to  torpedo  the  Dublin , as  well  as  the 
destroyers  which  were  trying  to  take  her  in  tow,  but  the 
torpedoes  had  missed. 

In  the  course  of  our  cruise,  during  which  we  constantly  altered 
course,  we  turned  once  or  twice  back  to  northward  to  avoid 
enemy  submarines  or  mines,  but  our  main  course  remained 
southerly  along  the  Scottish  coast.  Shortly  after  7 a.m.  the 
Dublin  reported  by  wireless  that  the  Nottingham  had  gone  down. 

The  main  body  of  the  Fleet,  in  cruising  formation,  was  screened 
ahead  and  on  the  flanks  by  destroyers  steaming  at  high  speed  on 
zig-zag  courses.  Once  more,  as  so  often  before,  I could  not  but 
wonder  that  the  anti-submarine  screen  needed  no  signals  at  all. 
Apparently  the  cruising  orders  left  the  destroyers  a good  deal  of 
scope  in  which  to  carry  out  their  duties.  Officers  Commanding 
flotillas  and  the  Fleet  Staff  did  not  disturb  them  by  unnecessary 
signals,  which  only  distract  the  captains  of  the  destroyers  in 
manoeuvring  their  vessels.  I knew  from  past  experience  how  often 
senior  staffs  abuse  their  rights  in  signalling,  and  I therefore 
regarded  the  restraint  in  this  respect  as  a sign  of  the  good  training 
and  leadership  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

About  9 a.m.  signals  were  received  reporting  the  appearance 
of  German  Zeppelins  in  various  places.  These  reports  came  from 
coast  patrols  and  signal  stations,  a whole  network  of  which  was 
drawn  down  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  also  from  the  light 
cruisers  acting  as  scouts  for  the  Battle  Fleet. 

About  9.45  a.m.  a Zeppelin  was  sighted.  She  was  approaching 
us  from  the  eastward  at  a distance  of  from  five  to  six  miles,  then 
sank  beneath  the  clouds  which  were  obviously  hampering  her 
observation,  and  probably  counted  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
The  enemy  airship  quickly  came  nearer.  A few  minutes  later  she 
passed  our  starboard  flank,  turned  to  eastward  and  rose,  nose 
upwards,  to  a higher  level  as  our  port  flanking  screen  opened 
fire.  The  range,  however,  was  too  great  for  our  anti-aircraft 
guns,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  Zeppelin  had  disappeared 
behind  the  veil  of  clouds.  I followed  her  movements  through 
my  marine  glasses,  but  only  saw  her  for  a minute  at  most  after 
she  had  turned  away. 

At  the  same  time  (10  a.m.  ?)  “ action  stations  ” was  sounded. 
Preparations  for  this  had  already  been  carried  out,  and 
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it  only  remained  to  put  the  last  touches.  Covered  ways  and 
water-tight  bulkheads  were  closed,  and  action  stations  put  in  full 
readiness  for  action. 

For  my  part,  I did  not  think  that  the  enemy  would  approach  so 
close  to  the  British  coast,  and  there  seemed  from  the  first  to  be 
little  prospect  of  any  result  from  our  cruise.  Moreover,  the 
Zeppelin  had  certainly  ascertained  our  position,  and  would  have 
been  sure  to  report  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  German  Head- 
quarters. 

It  seemed  more  probable  that  the  enemy  had  prepared  a 
surprise  for  us.  The  Grand  Fleet  had  been  enticed  out  of  its 
bases  and  only  attacked  by  outlying  submarine  patrols. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Zeppelin  the  general  situation 
appeared  so  clear  to  me  that  I gave  up  all  expectation  of 
further  developments,  and  only  waited  for  a signal  to  reverse 
our  course. 

The  Fleet,  however,  continued  to  steam  to  southward  and  at 
noon  was  in  a position,  Lat.  550  40'  N.,  Long.  io°  E.,  and  at 
1.45  p.m.  Lat.  550  13'  N.  The  battle  cruisers  were  still  fairly 
far  away  from  us,  about  Lat.  55 0 N. 

A succession  of  reports  of  sighted  submarines  and  Zeppelins 
came  in  at  this  time,  but  in  the  Grand  Fleet  we  did  not  actually 
sight  any  more.  I went  into  the  foretop  at  times  to  obtain  a 
better  view.  The  visibility  on  the  19th  August  was  very  good, 
but  my  trouble  was  unrewarded.  We  fell  in  with  a large  number 
of  merchant  ships  and  sailing  ships  flying  neutral  flags,  especially 
Scandinavian.  I also  saw  the  wreckage  of  sunk  ships,  traces  of 
the  submarine  campaign.  But  we  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  high  speed  at  which  the  Battle  Fleet  was  steaming,  18  to 
20  knots,  I concluded  that  we  had  some  definite  objective  in  view. 

At  2.15  p.m.  the  Iron  Duke , which  since  8 a.m.  had  been  flying 
the  flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  suddenly  hoisted  a signal 
which  took  me  by  surprise,  and  which  I regarded  as  strange. 

“ Enemy  Fleet  may  be  sighted  at  any  time.  I look  with  entire 
confidence  to  the  result.  ” “ Is  this  likely?  ” I at  once  wrote  in 

my  diary.  The  signal  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
ship’s  company.  I passed  along  the  different  decks,  and  saw 
everywhere  expectant  and  eager  faces.  And  yet  I could  not 
myself  suppress  a certain  misgiving,  for  it  seemed  to  me  very 
improbable  that  the  enemy  should  accept  battle  so  close  to  the 
English  coast.  At  2.30  p.m.  another  signal  came.  The  battle 
cruisers  received  orders  to  steer  an  easterly  course  across  the 
Dogger  Bank.  The  idea,  then,  was  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
But  why  did  not  the  rest  of  us  alter  course  in  the  same  way  ? 
We  were  still  scarcely  more  than  120  to  150  miles  from  the  British 
coast.  The  whole  operation  was  so  puzzling  to  me,  and  its  objec 
tive  so  obscure,  that  my  notes  for  this  day  are  full  of  expressions 
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of  astonishment.  I had  at  the  time  the  distinct  impression  that 
inexact  information  from  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  German  Fleet  had  misled  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
is  certain  that  the  German  Fleet  was  at  sea  that  day,  but  its 
position  was  much  farther  to  the  S.E.  than  our  Command  had 
assumed. 

At  2 p.m.  our  position  was  Lat.  550  9'  N.,  Long.  i°  4'  E.  At 
least  once  per  quarter  of  an  hour  reports  of  enemy  submarines 
or  Zeppelins  came  in.  We  were  still  steaming  S.,  but  the 
5th  Battle  Squadron  had  been  detached  to  reinforce  Admiral 
Beatty’s  Battle  Cruisers.  I felt  keen  regret  that  I was  not  on  board 
one  of  these  ships. 

At  last,  at  3.45  p.m.,  we  altered  course  to  the  S.E.  The  sky 
was  covered,  the  wind  N.N.W.  2,  the  air  clear  and  autumnal,  and 
the  visibility,  about  10  miles.  The  signal  to  the  Fleet  had  some- 
what diminished  my  scepticism,  and  I wrote  in  my  note-book  : 
“ The  enemy  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses.” 

That,  however,  was  not  the  case.  My  scepticism  was  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  signals  seemed  to  imply.  At  3.30  p.m.  a brief 
wireless  message  was  received  which  caused  general  disillusion- 
ment : “ Battle  cruiser  pursuit  of  the  enemy  abandoned.” 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Battle  Fleet  turned  on  to  an  opposite 
course,  and  at  4 p.m.  was  steaming  N.W. 

The  alarm  therefore  had  been  unnecessary.  The  enemy  had 
managed  to  withdraw,  or  perhaps  had  never  come  out.  Was  the 
mistake  due  to  the  Fleet  or  the  Admiralty  ? 

At  6 p.m.  a wireless  report  came  in  that  the  light  cruiser 
Falmouth,  stationed  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet  with  the  scouting 
forces,  had  been  twice  torpedoed  by  a submarine.  Destroyers 
were  at  once  despatched  to  her  assistance  and  tugs  summoned 
from  the  coast  by  wireless. 

The  return  cruise  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  a very  anxious  time, 
as  the  whole  force  was  constantly  attacked  by  enemy  submarines. 
These  vessels  were  apparently  stationed  along  the  whole  East  Coast 
of  Scotland,  for  after  entering  harbour  the  Commander-in-Chief 
reported  that  the  Grand  Fleet  had  run  into  a regular  swarm  of 
submarines.  Reports  were  received  from  the  following  ships 
that  enemy  submarines  had  been  sighted  : the  cruisers  Bellona, 
Southampton,  Dublin,  Galatea,  Duke  of  Edinburgh ; the  battle 
cruisers  Inflexible  and  Lion ; the  battleships  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  a number  of  others.  In  some  cases  only 
periscopes  had  been  seen,  in  others,  the  tracks  of  torpedoes, 
and  two  destroyers  reported  having  rammed  submarines. 

In  spite  of  the  many  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  attack,  no  further 
hits  were  recorded. 

At  6 p.m.  Commodore  Tyrwhitt,  commanding  the  Harwich 
light  scouting  forces,  reported  by  wireless  that  he  was  following 
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the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  which  was  accompanied  by  two  Zeppelins. 
On  this  subject,  too,  reports  were  constantly  coming  in. 

The  last  reports  concerning  the  enemy  indicated  that  he  had 
been  attacked  on  his  return  cruise,  and  was  in  a position  Lat. 
54°  N.,  Long.  30°  E. 

At  7.30  p.m.  another  wireless  report  was  received  from  Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  compelled  by 
the  Zeppelins  to  abandon  touch  with  the  enemy  and  was  return- 
ing to  Harwich  with  his  scouting  force  of  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  The  report  as  to  the  opposition  of  the  Zeppelins 
seemed  rather  strange,  as  it  could  only  consist  of  bomb  attacks> 
which  are  not  dangerous  at  night. 

At  9 p.m.  it  grew  dark.  The  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  turned 
towards  Rosyth,  and  the  Battle  Fleet,  together  with  the  5th 
Battle  Squadron,  held  on  its  northerly  course. 

After  the  fall  of  darkness  reports  of  enemy  submarines  ceased, 
and  the  night  passed  quietly.  In  the  morning  we  were  detached, 
together  with  Admiral  Leveson’s  Flagship  the  Orion , the 
Monarch,  and  an  escort  of  five  destroyers,  to  Moray  Firth.  After 
passing  Peterhead  we  saw  a British  airship,  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  rigid  type,  over  the  firth.  Fore  and  aft  she  had  a gondola  with 
propellers,  and  lifting  and  lateral  rudders  in  the  stern.  She  was 
flying  only  150  yards  above  us,  and  seemed  very  easy  to 
handle. 

I was  interested  to  learn  what  the  airship  estimated  her  own 
speed  to  be,  and  we  enquired  by  semaphore.  She  replied  that 
she  was  doing  20  knots.  As  we,  with  a speed  of  19  knots,  were 
slowly  being  left  behind,  the  estimate  was  very  accurate.  After 
signalling,  the  airship  almost  doubled  her  speed.  Her  shape, 
which  was  that  of  three  sausages  tied  together,  two  above  and 
one  below,  did  not  appeal  to  me.  Her  nose  tapered  to  a point. 
The  crew  in  the  gondola  consisted  of  six  men.  The  length  of  the 
airship  I estimated  at  not  more  than  300  feet. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  airship  turned  round  and  flew 
over  us,  signalled  a farewell,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  to  the 
S.E.  The  high  importance  of  air  reconnaissance  for  a modern 
fleet  had  been  made  clear  to  us  by  this  last  operation,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  this  airship  was  reassuring. 

The  day  was  sunny.  The  ship’s  company  were  on  deck 
exercising  their  wit  upon  their  new  comrades.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  airship  were  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the 
German  Zeppelins.  Carrying-power,  radius  of  action  and  arma- 
ment were  also  apparently  small,  but,  in  any  case,  she  provided 
positive  proof  that  English  technicians  were  capable  of  con- 
structing weapons  of  the  same  kind  as  the  enemy.  I wondered 
whether  I should  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  a 
combined  air  and  naval  battle  in  the  North  Sea.  It  was  merely 
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a question  of  how  long  the  war,  the  end  of  which  was  not  yet 
in  sight,  would  last. 

At  5 p.m.  we  reached  Invergordon  and  made  fast  to  our 
moorings.  The  collier  had  been  delayed,  and  therefore  we  were 
not  able  to  begin  coaling  until  10  p.m. 

The  view  as  we  entered  Cromarty  Firth  was  delightful.  As 
we  were  passing  a narrow  part  with  steep  mountains  on  both 
sides,  a heavy  squall  of  rain  came  down  upon  us  from  the 
starboard  side,  and  drenched  us  in  a couple  of  minutes.  Tattered 
white  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but,  as  the  sun  broke  through, 
their  edges  were  lit  with  gold  and  a double  rainbow  spanned  the 
whole  landscape.  On  the  other  side  of  the  firth  were  flat  declivi- 
ties covered  with  luscious  green.  At  the  far  end  of  the  firth 
steep  mountain  crests  rose  towards  the  bright  sky  while  at  their 
feet,  quite  close  to  the  water,  peaceful  villages  nestled  in  the 
warm  sunlight. 

The  changing  landscape  is  as  typical  of  North  Scotland  as  the 
rapidly  changing  weather.  At  the  fall  of  darkness  the  wind  died 
down  completely  and  the  water  became  like  a glassy  mirror. 
In  nature,  too,  war  and  peace  alternate. 

There  were  no  squadrons  lying  at  Invergordon,  but  as  usual 
various  reports  were  circulating  in  the  town  ; this  time  about 
our  last  exploit.  It  was  said  that  the  three  torpedoes  which  had 
hit  the  Nottingham  in  succession  had  killed  thirty-eight  men. 
The  cruiser  Falmouth  had  been  torpedoed  in  Lat.  54p  30'  N., 
Long.  i°  30'  E.,  at  5 p.m.,  while  she  was  with  the  scouting  forces 
east  of  the  Fleet  and  south  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Of  the  two 
torpedoes  fired  simultaneously  by  the  submarine,  one  struck  the 
cruiser  forward  and  the  other  well  astern,  without,  however, 
reaching  any  vital  parts.  The  water  poured  through  both  holes, 
and  two  large  sections  of  the  ship  were  flooded.  The  engine- 
-room, however,  remained  clear  and  the  ship  was  able  to  steam 
6 knots  under  her  own  power  until,  at  8 p.m.,  the  destroyers 
dispatched  to  her  relief  succeeded  in  protecting  the  ship  from 
further  submarine  attack.  But  when  darkness  came  on  another 
successful  attack  was  made. 

This  time  the  submarine  was  not  seen  either  by  the  cruiser  or 
by  the  destroyers,  one  of  which  was  ahead  and  the  other  on  the 
beam.  The  attack  was  made  off  Flamborough  Head,  quite  close 
to  the  English  coast.  Again  some  of  the  tugs  summoned  from  the 
neighbouring  ports  attempted  to  bring  in  the  cruiser,  which 
remained  afloat  until  the  following  morning. 

The  struggle  between  submarine  and  destroyers  round  the 
disabled  cruiser  Falmouth  had  been  very  interesting,  and  a large 
number  of  details  about  it  were  reported.  As  long  as  the  cruiser 
lay  disabled,  the  destroyers  steamed  round  her  and  kept  the 
submarine  submerged.  As  soon  as  the  submarine  showed  her 
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periscope  anywhere,  the  destroyers  headed  towards  it  and  tried 
to  ram,  or  sink  her  with  depth-charges.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  the  destroyer  Pelican  succeeded  in  ramming  the  boat 
above  the  conning-tower,  after  it  had  several  times  successfully 
fired.  In  Cromarty  we  were  assured  that  the  enemy  submarine 
had  been  sunk. 

It  was  also  related  that  on  the  19th  August  the  German  Fleet 
had  been  quite  close  to  us,  but  had  steamed  south  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  and  turned  on  an  easterly  course  as  soon  as  the  Zeppelins 
had  observed  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  airships  had, 
therefore,  been  of  great  service  to  the  enemy.  I personally, 
however,  felt  that,  even  without  the  Zeppelins,  we  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  enemy,  for  during  the  whole 
operation  we  were  keeping  too  close  to  the  English  coast. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  most  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
Fleet,  including  Captains  of  battleships  and  Admirals,  with  whom 
I discussed  this  operation  at  the  time  and  later,  understood  its 
object  as  little  as  I,  and  could  find  no  credible  explanation  for  it. 
It  was  reported  from  the  Fleet  Staff  that  our  sweep  had  been  the 
result  of  inaccurate  information  from  the  shore,  judging  from 
which  the  German  Command  had  intended  an  attack  on  the 
English  East  Coast  with  a bombardment  similar  to  that  of  earlier 
cruiser  attacks. 

The  British  had  stationed  submarines  off  the  enemy  coast, 
though  in  smaller  numbers.  Thus  it  was  related  in  Cromarty 
that  Submarine  E 23  had  twice  torpedoed  the  German  battle- 
ship Westfalen , during  the  return  of  the  German  Fleet  to 
Heligoland.  After  the  first  hit  the  ship  hauled  out  of  the  line 
but  held  on  with  the  Fleet,  escorted  by  torpedo-boats.  E 23 
followed,  half-submerged.  The  damaged  ship  soon  fell  behind 
the  rest  of  her  division,  and  the  submarine  made  a fresh  attack, 
after  which  the  ship  was  said  to  have  sunk.  These  stories 
were  only  partially  confirmed  later.  German  Naval  Headquarters 
admitted  that  a battleship  had  been  torpedoed  on  the  19th 
August,  but  at  the  time  announced  that  she  had  reached  harbour 
under  her  own  steam.  The  conviction  of  the  English  submarine 
that  she  had  sunk  the  battleship  was  therefore  inaccurate. 


PART  III 


THE  SUBMARINE  WAR 


CHAPTER  XIX 


NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 

Damage — Importance  of  the  docks — The  submarine  war — Technical  innovations 
■ — A demonstration  off  the  Norwegian  coast — Submarines  take  part  in  prac- 
tical exercises — Obstacle  races. 

We  had  to  lie  moored  at  Cromarty  another  fortnight  before  the 
strengthening  of  the  armour  was  completed.  The  other  work 
also  progressed  according  to  plan,  and  we  were  not  disturbed 
by  alarms.  I worked  at  a review  of  the  experiences  of  the  Battle 
of  Jutland,  read  various  reports  of  the  battle,  and  studied  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  Admiralty,  which  were  circulated  in 
the  Fleet  under  the  general  heading  of  “ Battle  Experiences.” 
On  the  24th  August  there  was  a collision  between  the  battle- 
ships War  spite  and  Valiant  at  Scapa.  One  of  the  ships  had  just 
weighed  anchor  for  night  gunnery  practice  in  the  roads,  and 
the  other  was  returning  from  similar  exercises.  Both  ships  were 
steaming  with  lights  masked  and  did  not  notice  one  another, 
or  noticed  one  another  too  late.  Fortunately,  both  had  little 
way  on,  and  were  able  to  diminish  the  shock  by  reversing  their 
engines  at  the  last  moment.  Both,  however,  were  damaged  below 
the  waterline  and  had  to  be  docked. 

This  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  War  spite  had  suffered  damage 
during  the  first  year  of  her  commission.  At  the  very  outset 
she  collided  with  the  Barham , a battleship  of  the  same  class. 
Later,  she  grounded.  In  the  Battle  of  Jutland  she  was  disabled 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  ; and  now  she  had  had 
another  collision.  When  two  ships  of  this  size  collide  there  is 
cause  for  satisfaction  if  they  can  remain  afloat  at  all. 

The  Valiant  went  to  Cromarty  a few  days  later,  and  was  there 
put  into  the  floating  dock.  It  was  found  that  fairly  serious 
damage  had  been  done  to  her  forepart.  Apparently  she  had  been 
the  ramming  ship.  The  floating  dock,  which  had  only  recently 
been  brought  from  the  south,  had  arrived  just  in  time.  Yet  two 
docks  of  this  kind  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the 
great  number  of  ships  which  were  concentrated  at  the  main  base. 
The  battleship  Orion,  therefore,  which  also  required  docking 
and  had  come  up  to  Cromarty  with  us,  had  to  wait  a fortnight 
before  the  dock  was  free.  The  light  cruiser  Blonde,  which  had 
run  aground  in  Scapa  Flow,  had  been  provisionally  repaired,  and 
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had  to  go  to  the  South  of  England  to  have  the  work  finished, 
although  the  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous. 


The  shortage  of  docks  in  the  North  of  Scotland  was  a problem 
which  caused  the  Command  much  anxious  thought,  for,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  journey  to  the  South  of  England  ports 
involved  great  loss  of  time,  it  also  deprived  the  Fleet  of  at  least  two 
destroyers  required  for  escort,  and  the  number  of  these  was,  in 
any  case,  inadequate.  If  the  ship  was  damaged,  and  therefore 
only  able  to  steam  at  reduced  speed,  the  journey  was  fraught 
with  serious  danger,  for  from  the  beginning  of  1916  onwards  the 
whole  East  Coast  of  England  was  patrolled  by  enemy  submarines. 

This  shortage  of  docks  became  increasingly  awkward  for  England 
during  the  World  War,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  docks 
available  and  the  constantly  changing  structure  of  the  new  battle- 
ships. After  the  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  type  in  1906, 
the  dimensions  of  large  ships  were  greatly  increased,  not  only  in 
length,  but  also  in  breadth.  This  made  the  question  of  docking 
particularly  acute,  as  to  increase  their  size  was  not  simple  and, 
what  was  of  chief  importance,  was  very  costly.  Most  of  the 
available  docks,  which  hitherto  had  met  the  needs  of  both  war 
and  merchant-ships,  were  too  small  for  the  new  types  and  could 
not  be  adequately  reconstructed. 

Not  only  was  the  cost  of  construction  high,  but  the  question  of 
building  new  docks  met  with  much  more  opposition  in  Parliament, 
as  well  as  from  public  opinion,  than  the  building  of  actual  warships. 
It  was  only  a question  of  a few  feet  more  width  and  a few  fathoms 
increase  in  length  ; and,  were  a whole  number  of  comparatively 
new  and  completely  efficient  docks,  which  could  not  be  adapted,  to 
be  scrapped  for  this  ? Under  these  circumstances  the  construc- 
tional department  of  the  Admiralty  had  to  be  content  with  a 
compromise,  and  the  result  was  that  the  new  ships  were  not  allowed 
the  breadth  at  first  intended.  But  a further  consequence  was 
to  interfere  with  the  construction  of  the  water-tight  bulkheads, 
as  these  had  either  to  be  dropped  altogether  or  placed  too 
close  to  the  ship’s  side.  This  naturally  prejudiced  the  ship’s 
capacity  for  keeping  afloat,  and  for  this  reason  the  German  ships 
of  the  same  year  had  a distinct  superiority,  as  they  possessed 
considerably  greater  breadth  of  beam,  side  armour  twice  as  strong, 
and  special  anti-torpedo  protection. 

The  British  realised  this  mistake  they  had  made  shortly  before 
the  war,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  construction  of  dry  docks 
takes  more  time  than  that  of  new  ships.  The  latest  battleship 
types,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Royal  Oak , had  been  built  broader 
in  the  beam  than  the  previous  classes,  but  as  a result  they  could 
only  use  very  few  docks  in  England. 
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During  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  ease  the  situation  by 
building  floating  docks  for  the  biggest  battleships.  Thanks  to 
this  measure,  Invergordon  received  its  second  floating  dock  in 
1916. 

The  complement  of  large  ships  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  however, 
amounted  to  nearly  thirty,  with  a minimum  breadth  of  88.6  feet, 
and  they  drew  over  28  feet  of  water.  In  the  whole  of  England 
there  were  only  five  docks  capable  of  containing  such  ships.  When, 
therefore,  a ship  of  this  size  had  to  be  docked  out  of  regular 
rotation,  it  always  caused  the  Admiralty  difficulties,  and  in  the 
event  of  a decisive  naval  battle,  in  which  there  was  always  the 
probability  of  serious  damage  to  a large  number  of  ships,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  the  British  Fleet  ready  for  action 
again  within  a reasonable  time. 

As  in  so  many  other  ways,  the  technical  side  and  organisation 
of  the  German  Navy  were  superior  to  those  of  her  enemy  in 
this  respect.  In  Germany,  the  increasing  demands  of  naval 
construction  had  been  foreseen,  and  therefore  the  docking 
of  ships,  even  in  exceptional  circumstances,  did  not  meet  with 
difficulties.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
in  which  a large  number  of  ships  of  the  German  Fleet  had  suffered 
heavy  hits.  The  number  of  docks  available  was  adequate  to  take 
all  these  ships. 

The  British  Fleet  was  only  able  to  get  back  its  damaged  ships 
in  a state  of  repair  within  a short  time  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  sunk  and  damaged  ships  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
that  in  the  German  Fleet.  Only  the  Marlborough  had  a hole  of 
any  size  below  the  waterline. 


I now  began  to  study  the  various  aspects  of  the  submarine  war. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  had  appealed  in  a circular  to  the  Fleet 
for  co-operation  in  devising  new  means  to  counter  the  submarine. 

Germany  had  already  long  been  threatening  the  English  coast 
with  an  unrestricted  blockade.  This  threat  gave  rise  to  great  public 
indignation  in  England,  and  Dhad  the  impression  that  the  general 
uneasiness  contained  a spice  of  mistrust  of  England’s  own  defensive 
measures.  I wondered  whether  they  would  again  fall  back  on 
the  construction  of  new  decoy  ships,  patrol  craft,  and  other  such 
defensive  measures,  instead  of  adopting  the  more  active  strategy, 
which  alone  could  shorten  this  endless  war.  I was  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  submarine  could  only  be  effectively  countered 
by  an  abandonment  of  the  distant  blockade,  which  was  developing 
more  and  more  into  a passive  waiting  for  the  enemy,  a lurking 
along  the  British  coasts  only,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a close  blockade  of  the  enemy  ports  and  naval  bases.  But 
a close  blockade  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  an  active  strategy, 
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which,  moreover,  seemed  inevitable,  having  regard  to  the  over- 
whelmingly superior  strength  of  the  Allied  Fleet.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  I collected  statistics  of  the  losses  already  inflicted 
by  the  submarine  war.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  these  losses 
increased  in  spite  of  all  counter-measures  and  sinking  of  sub- 
marines, this  would  provide  the  most  convincing  support  for  my 
view  that  the  solution  of  the  submarine  problem  was  not  within 
the  sphere  of  tactics,  and  still  less  a matter  of  the  passive  protec- 
tion of  our  own  coasts  and  ships,  but  lay  in  a more  active 
naval  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 

Yet  the  more  I thought  about  this,  and  the  deeper  I became 
involved  in  the  problem,  the  clearer  it  became  to  me  how  difficult 
it  was  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  sunk  ships,  for  those 
published  in  the  Press  were  very  far  from  being  correct.  Much 
was  simply  hushed  up,  and  the  published  tables  were  purposely 
drafted  with  the  object  of  soothing  public  opinion.  Thus  the 
impression  given  was  at  once  incomplete  and  vague. 

In  this,  doubtless,  political  reasons  played  their  part.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  activity  of  the  German  submarines  was 
directed  chiefly  against  their  enemy’s  ships  of  war.  As  early  as 
September  1914  the  British  cruisers  Pathfinder , Hogue,  Cressy, 
and  A boukir  were  torpedoed ; the  first  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while  the  three  others  all  fell 
victim  to  one  submarine  in  the  English  Channel  not  far  from  the 
Dutch  coast.  On  the  15th  October  the  British  lost  another  cruiser, 
the  Hawke,  which  was  torpedoed  off  the  Scottish  coast  in  Lat. 

5 7°  45'  N. 

About  the  same  time  the  Admiralty  annulled  de  facto,  by  its 
announcement  and  measures,  the  stipulations  of  the  Declaration 
of  London  with  regard  to  international  blockade  at  sea.  Most 
of  the  great  powers,  including  England  and  Germany,  had  signed 
the  regulations  decided  upon  at  that  time,  but  had  not  ratified 
them  later.  Their  object  was  the  most  complete  protection 
possible  of  the  civil  population  from  the  consequences  of  a naval 
blockade,  such  as  starvation  and  lack  of  raw  materials  not  directly 
required  for  military  purposes.  The  British  Government,  it  is  true, 
did  not  formally  revoke  the  Declaration  of  London,  nor  did  it  publish 
any  alterations  in  principle  of  the  decisions  reached  at  the  con- 
ferences in  Paris  and  Washington  with  regard  to  the  international 
regulation  of  naval  warfare,  but  issued  comments  on  these  agree- 
ments and  regulations  which  in  practice  amounted  to  their 
revocation. 

The  hunger  blockade  against  the  Central  Powers  called  forth 
protests  from  some  neutral  states,  such  as  Holland,  and  Germany 
replied  to  it  by  a submarine  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  German  submarine  blockade  must  therefore  be  regarded 
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as  a reply  to  the  English  starvation  blockade  rather  than  as  a 
deliberate  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  German  submarine  blockade  had  begun  before  I joined  the 
Grand  Fleet.  In  February  1915  German  submarines  had  only 
sunk  20,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  but  in  March  the  figure  had 
already  reached  80,000  tons.  Attacks  against  Allied  sea  power 
were  at  once  continued  and  the  area  of  activity  constantly  in- 
creased. For  instance,  in  April,  a German  submarine  (U  21), 
passed  round  the  British  Isles,  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean, 
replenished  her  supplies  in  Cattaro,  which  was  under  Austrian 
rule,  and,  in  May,  appeared  quite  unexpectedly  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles,  where  in  a few  days  she  sank  the  battleships 
Triumph  and  Majestic. 

Even  before  these  purely  military  successes,  another  German 
submarine  had,  on  the  7th  May,  sunk  the  Lusitania , one  of  the 
largest  ocean-going  steamers  in  existence,  off  the  Irish  coast. 
The  British  Government  very  skilfully  exploited  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  as  political  propaganda  in  the  United  States.  That 
country  protested  sharply  in  its  turn  against  the  sinking  of  merchant 
ships  without  warning,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  German 
Government  to  publish  a list  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  submarine  blockade  which  considerably  hampered  the  activity 
of  the  submarines. 

The  only  means  of  fighting  the  submarine  which  the  British 
Government  possessed  in  the  summer  of  1915  were  patrol  craft 
and  special  decoy  ships  with  carefully  masked  guns,  and  the 
number  of  these  was  constantly  increased. 

The  manning  of  these  decoy  ships  was  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  whose  officers  were  often  recruited 
from  adventurous  spirits  who,  though  very  enterprising,  displayed 
a certain  crudeness,  and  shunned  no  means  of  getting  at  the  enemy. 
These  methods  caused  the  German  submarine  to  feel  justified  in 
sinking  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels  without  previous  warning. 

These  regrettable  occurrences,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  entirely 
avoided  in  guerilla  warfare,  increased  the  bitterness  on  both 
sides,  made  the  possibility  of  mutual  rapprochement  continually 
more  difficult,  and  roused  prejudices  likely  to  prove  dangerous 
in  future  wars.  In  addition,  the  German  submarine  blockade 
was  causing  serious  losses  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
Allies,  these  losses  rising  in  the  summer  of  1915  from  100,000 
to  200,000  tons  per  month.  In  spite  of  the  continual  improve- 
ment of  passive  defensive  measures,  the  lists  of  sinkings  con- 
tinually increased,  and  it  appeared  quite  obvious  to  me  that 
the  increase  in  submarines  on  the  enemy’s  side,  the  development 
of  their  technique,  and  the  increasing  experience  of  their  officers 
and  crews  would  gradually  develop  into  an  extremely  serious 
danger  for  the  Allies.  Fortunately  for  England,  her  policy 
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was  working  more  successfully  than  her  strategy.  As  I have 
already  said,  the  protests  of  the  United  States  compelled  the 
German  Government  to  adopt  a number  of  measures  which  con- 
siderably limited  the  offensive  activities  of  the  submarines,  and 
from  the  winter  of  1915-1916  the  monthly  totals  of  Allied 
losses  ceased  to  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  hitherto.  Ger- 
many, however,  reserved  for  herself  freedom  of  action  in  the 
future,  and  threatened  a renewal  of  the  unrestricted  submarine 
blockade  of  the  British  coast  after  the  1st  February  1917,  in  case 
England  did  not  meanwhile  observe  the  conditions  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London.  This  threat  had  a very  disturbing  effect  on  public 
opinion  in  England  and  also  seriously  disquieted  the  Admiralty, 
who  were  aware  of  the  new  submarine  programme  of  the  German 
Government. 

While  studying  this  question  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  effective  antidote  to  the  constantly  increasing  danger  lay 
in  strategic  measures.  Among  these  I gave  first  place  to  increased 
activity  by  the  Fleet,  then  the  arming  of  merchant-ships  with 
quick-firing  guns,  and  lastly,  in  case  the  first  two  measures  should 
prove  inadequate,  the  introduction  of  an  escort  service  at  sea, 
“ convoys  ” sailing  at  fixed  times. 

I often  discussed  the  struggle  against  the  submarine  danger 
with  officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  repeatedly  found  that 
they  thought  as  I did.  The  Commander-in-Chief  himself  re- 
garded this  question  as  very  important,  but  it  struck  me  that 
he  had  more  liking  for  the  development  of  passive  counter- 
measures than  for  those  of  an  active  nature.  He  regarded 
any  alteration  in  naval  strategy  as  too  daring,  and  the  risk  for  his 
own  Fleet  as  too  great,  so  long  as  the  enemy  Fleet  remained  in 
being.  The  Admiralty’s  point  of  view  was  apparently  the  same. 
Our  operation  of  the  18th  to  20th  August  could  not  have  been 
called  active.  Whereas,  in  the  spring,  the  Grand  Fleet  had 
advanced  toward  the  eastern  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  the  last 
operation  was  in  the  proximity  of  the  British  coast,  and  so  of  a 
purely  defensive  nature.  It  was  also  significant  that  during 
this  operation  all  modern  submarines  were  stationed  along  the 
British  coast,  only  older  craft  being  sent  to  the  Heligoland  Bight. 
Regarded  as  a whole,  the  direction  of  the  last  operation  was  a 
good  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  England’ s defensive  sea  strategy ; 
only  good  fortune  had  saved  the  British  Fleet  from  serious  losses. 

The  British  submarines  carried  out  their  patrol  of  their  own 
coast  without  any  success,  as  was  only  to  be  expected. 

It  is  not  known  to  me  how  far  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had 
only  come  aboard  his  Flagship  after  the  Fleet  had  put  to  sea,  had 
co-operated  in  working  out  the  operation  orders  on  this  occasion. 

To  all  appearances  the  operation  had  followed  Admiralty  orders, 
which  had  only  been  communicated  to  the  Fleet  after  it  was  at 
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sea.  The  Admiralty,  however,  had  certainly  based  the  opera- 
tion on  Intelligence  Service  reports  of  an  intended  thrust  by  the 
German  Fleet. 

The  inactivity  of  the  Fleet  which  followed  this  operation  can 
only  be  explained  as  being  prompted  by  respect  for  the  German 
submarines,  to  which  two  British  cruisers  fell  victims  on  the  18th 
August. 


On  the  1st  September  the  Benbow  left  for  Scapa  Flow,  where 
practically  the  whole  Grand  Fleet  was  concentrated. 

The  following  day  I lunched  with  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  battleship  Royal  Sovereign,  Captain  Hunt,  one  of  the  senior 
captains  of  the  Fleet,  and  well  known  as  a good  sportsman.  The 
year  before,  he  had  commanded  an  old  Dreadnought,  and  had  only 
taken  over  his  new  ship  in  the  spring,,  during  her  trials.  At 
lunch  several  other  senior  captains  were  present,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  almost  exclusively  on  the  possibilities  of  early 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral. 

My  attempts  to  turn  the  conversation  to  more  military  subjects 
were  fruitless.  The  inactivity  of  the  Fleet  was  apparently  reducing 
interest  in  the  war,  and  the  senior  personnel  were  threatened 
with  a return  to  the  conditions  of  peace  service,  when  ordinary 
questions  of  practical  service,  promotions  and  vacant  commands 
are  of  only  too  great  interest  to  most  officers. 

In  the  late  summer,  when  we  were  at  Cromarty,  submarines  of 
the  latest  British  type  had  arrived  at  Scapa  Flow.  They  possessed 
high  surface  speed,  nearly  20  knots,  and  were  fitted  to  carry 
torpedoes  as  well  as  mines.  They  formed  a special  division,  which 
was  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  Tactical 
exercises  with  these  craft,  however,  did  not  begin  until  somewhat 
later. 

The  ammunition-hoists  for  the  I3|-inch  turrets  were  still  not 
ready,  and  I was  interested  to  learn  the  explanation  of  the  original 
defective  construction.  I was  told  that  the  hoists  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  works  at  Coventry  according  to  a new  system  which 
had  not  yet  been  tested.  Before  the  war  the  Admiralty  had  attempted 
to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the  firms  of  Armstrong  and  Vickers, 
and  had  encouraged  the  Coventry  works  to  compete  against  them. 
The  new  competitor  had  delivered,  amongst  other  things,  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  Benbow.  As,  however,  the  gun  mountings  and 
hydraulic  gear  were  protected  by  special  patents,  the  Coventry 
works  had  been  obliged  to  construct  a completely  new  model. 
As  a result  of  this,  the  Benbow,  which  had  been  commissioned 
shortly  before  the  war,  had  had  to  suffer  from  the  unsuitable 
construction  of  the  gun  mountings  in  the  heavy  turrets,  as  well  as 
of  the  training  and  elevating  machinery  and  ammunition  hoists, 
Of 
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which  worked  slowly  and  unevenly.  Disturbances  and  inter- 
ruptions in  the  serving  of  ammunition  were  therefore  the  order 
of  the  day  in  this  ship,  and  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
salvo  fire. 

The  Admiralty,  realising  their  mistake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  made  new  contracts  with  various  firms  and  a number 
of  alterations  were  taken  in  hand.  Some  of  these,  however,  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  suspending  the  ship’s  readiness  for 
action  for  a considerable  time,  and  on  this  account  we  had  to 
suffer  from  defects  in  the  heavy  guns  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  aircraft  station  in  the  inner  part  of  Scapa  Flow  had  been 
considerably  enlarged.  Two  great  hangars  were  built  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  There  was  a good  flying-off  place,  and 
a number  of  modern  models  of  a type  which  had  been  tested 
on  the  land  Front  had  been  sent  to  Scapa. 

While  we  were  lying  near  the  north  bank  of  Scapa  Flow  for  the 
adjustment  of  our  director-firing  apparatus,  I examined  this 
innovation  with  interest.  An  inspection  of  the  apparatus  had 
been  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  our  heavy  turrets  had  been 
appreciably  lowered,  which  had  a strong  effect  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  fire.  Near  us  lay  a typical  Hush  Ship,  with  a net  made 
fast  to  booms  over  her  side  for  catching  submarines,  guns  masked 
by  closed  hatches,  safety  bulk-heads  set  back  from  the  ship’s  side 
for  security  against  torpedoes  and  mines,  and  other  surprises. 

There  I also  saw  one  of  the  new  fast  cruisers,  the  Cambrian , 
which  differed  from  other  ships  of  the  same  kind,  especially  in 
the  disposition  of  her  armament.  The  guns  were  mounted  in 
threes  in  turrets  amidships,  as  in  the  battleships. 

On  the  14th  September  we  repeated  our  tactical  torpedo  exercises 
with  the  Marlborough , and  this  time  obtained  better  results.  The 
weather  was  blustery,  and  the  torpedo  tracks  could  only  be  seen 
indistinctly,  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  them.  Our 
torpedoes  missed,  but  one  from  the  Marlborough  struck  us  amid- 
ships. Both  ships  were  steaming  at  from  12  to  14  knots,  30  cables 
apart.  The  ships  fired  only  heater  torpedoes,  which  have  a longer 
range. 

After  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  which  had  shown  that  the  use  of 
the  torpedo  is  possible  with  the  biggest  ships,  the  Fleet  was  supplied 
with  new  torpedoes  which,  though  of  the  same  calibre,  were  fitted 
with  larger  air-chambers.  This  was  to  increase  the  range  to  19,000 
yards.  This  range  is  so  long  that  the  tactics  of  future  naval 
actions  are  likely  to  depend  as  much  on  the  torpedo  arm  as 
on  the  guns.  I brought  up  this  question  at  a lunch  with  the 
Admiral  commanding  the  5th  Squadron,  and  it  at  once  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  discussion.  The  final  opinion  on  board  the 
Barham  was  that  the  present  type  of  battleship  would  com- 
pletely disappear  unless  the  technicians  succeeded  in  discovering 
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effective  means  of  protecting  a ship  below  the  waterline  against 
torpedoes.  At  the  moment,  the  only  effective  means  was  an 
increase  in  breadth  of  the  ship,  coupled  with  the  fitting  of  internal 
watertight  bulk-heads  running  from  bow  to  stern,  or  external 
“ blisters.” 

On  the  1 8th  and  19th  September  an  unusually  heavy  gale  blew 
at  Scapa  and  the  sea  in  the  roadstead  ran  as  high  as  in  the  open. 
All  steam  picket-boats,  and  even  the  trawlers  and  drifters,  had  to 
suspend  their  communication  duties.  The  anchors  of  the  ships, 
however,  held  firm,  after  a hundred  fathoms  of  chain  had  been 
paid  out. 

• *•••••• 

On  the  20th  September  the  Fleet  put  to  sea  for  exercises  off  the 
Norwegian  coast.  It  was  intended  to  test  the  tactical  movements 
employed  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
range  of  enemy  torpedo  attacks. 

During  these  manoeuvres  the  enemy  was  represented  by  seven 
light  cruisers  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Heath. 

The  carrying  out  of  formations  and  all  evolutions  were  exemplary, 
with  no  hesitation  or  incidents.  Squadrons,  divisions,  and  other 
units  turned  and  swung  as  one  ship.  The  enemy  threw  out 
smoke-clouds  and  completely  concealed  himself  behind  them, 
although  the  wind-strength  was  4.  True,  Admiral  Heath  was 
to  windward  of  us,  so  that  the  smoke-cloud  drove  directly  towards 
us.  During  the  attack  we  also  threw  out  a smoke-cloud,  but  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  effective  or  not. 

The  battle  formation  of  the  Fleet  was,  as  before,  one  single  line 
ahead,  with  the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  as  the  weakest  unit,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons  in  the  van  and 
rear  respectively.  Only  during  the  enemy  destroyer  attacks  were 
the  squadrons  allowed  greater  freedom  of  movement  by  divisions 
within  the  line  than  hitherto,  and  once  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  flag  was  flying  the  whole  time  from  the  Iron  Duke,  even 
hoisted  the  following  signal : “ Conform  to  my  movements  by 
divisions  according  to  the  situation,  without  following  mechanically.” 

Attempts  by  junior  Flag  Officers  and  subordinate  Commanding 
Officers  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  were,  however,  only  made  in 
driving  off  enemy  attacks,  and  even  this  limited  freedom  of  move- 
ment only  lasted  a short  time.  The  Fleet  soon  resumed  its  endless 
line. 

We  had  no  submarines  with  us,  which  disappointed  me.  But 
in  other  directions  too,  the  manoeuvres  did  not  satisfy  me.  Had 
the  tactics  of  the  Grand  Fleet  undergone  no  change  ? Still  the 
long,  clumsy,  unmanageable  line  of  battle. 

Our  cruise  lasted  two  whole  days,  and  when  we  returned  to 
Scapa  Flow  we  found  a new  cruiser,  the  Repulse , for  which  we  had 
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long  been  waiting.  Externally,  her  great  length  at  once  struck 
the  eye,  nearly  800  feet.  The  short,  sturdy  funnels  were 
elliptical.  Forward  there  were  two  15-inch  turrets,  one  above 
the  other,  but  on  the  quarter-deck  only  one.  Further,  the  ship 
carried  a large  number  of  light  4-inch  guns,  mounted  in  threes 
behind  the  same  armouring.  I found  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  a cruiser  of  such  large  displacement  had  been  so  lightly  armed, 
when  the  deck  space  and  carrying  power  of  the  ship  would,  without 
any  doubt,  have  admitted  of  more  powerful  armament,  with  5 or 
6-inch  guns.  I received  no  satisfactory  answer  to  my  enquiries, 
either  then  or  later,  and  therefore  assumed  that  the  cruiser 
Repulse , as  also  the  Renown  of  the  same  class,  was  only  armed 
in  this  way  to  test  the  new  4-inch  gun  mountings,  which  later 
proved  unsatisfactory. 

As  we  entered  the  roads  some  seaplanes  were  flying  above  us. 
An  accident  happened  to  one  of  them.  As  the  machine  was 
alighting  on  the  water  it  made  a sharp  turn  round  the  bow  of  a 
light  cruiser  and  crashed  from  a height  of  about  150  feet.  I saw 
the  crash  and  regarded  the  pilot  and  observer  as  lost.  Fortunately 
I was  wrong.  Both  came  out  with  slight  injuries.  The  seaplane, 
however,  had  broken  her  back  and  was  picked  out  of  the  water 
by  the  nearest  ship. 


Towards  the  end  of  September  the  battle  squadrons  began 
tactical  exercises  in  co-operation  with  the  recently  arrived  sub- 
marines. These  exercises  were  carried  out  in  the  roads  of  Scapa 
Flow,  with  the  usual  destroyer  escort.  The  exercises  were  only 
of  an  instructional  nature,  for  they  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
limited  area  of  the  roadstead,  and  by  the  necessity  of  taking  definite 
premises  for  granted. 

At  the  same  time  an  obstacle  regatta  for  the  squadron  began. 
It  opened  with  a stretch  of  pulling  to  a line  where  the  masts  and 
tackle  of  the  boats  were  floating,  moored  to  a buoy.  They  had  to 
be  got  clear,  shipped,  and  placed  in  position.  After  sailing  round 
a certain  ship  the  boats  had  to  return  to  the  same  buoy.  Then 
came  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  contest.  In  the  wind  the  crews 
had  to  approach  the  buoy,  pick  it  up  and  lift  it  into  the  boat, 
after  which  the  sailing  tackle  had  to  be  stowed,  and  the  buoy 
anchor,  500  kg.  weight,  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  20  fathoms  and  hung 
from  the  stern  sheets  in  place  of  the  rudder.  After  this  the  boats 
had  to  pull  back  to  the  starting-place  steering  with  an  oar. 

This,  then,  was  a real  obstacle  regatta,  which  afforded  not  only 
amusement,  but  also  instruction  in  practical  seamanship.  I 
watched  from  the  ship  which  lay  close  to  the  buoys  to  which 
the  tackle  was  attached.  When  the  boats,  after  sailing  the 
allotted  distance,  approached  their  buoy  again  they  had  to  be 
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careful  to  avoid  overshooting  the  mark.  Such  a manoeuvre  was 
by  no  means  easy,  and  was  in  this  case  made  especially  difficult 
by  a fresh  breeze.  Some  boats  had  to  make  several  attempts 
before  they  succeeded  in  shipping  the  buoy.  Round  the  buoys 
a confusion  of  sailing  and  pulling  boats  collected,  driven  together 
by  the  wind  into  different  groups.  As  in  this  kind  of  regatta 
touching  another  boat  was  not  a disqualification,  there  was  no 
need  to  guard  against  it,  and  some  boats  started  off  again  locked 
together,  their  crews  giving  their  whole  attention  to  the  heavy 
sea-anchors. 

Of  the  eighteen  boats  taking  part,  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
one  from  the  Emperor  of  India.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
were  carried  off  by  boats  from  the  Benbow,  which  both  succeeded 
in  shipping  the  buoy  at  the  first  attempt.  The  Emperor  s boat  dia 
not  succeed  in  this  until  the  second  attempt,  but  the  time  lost 
was  made  up  by  good  organisation  in  picking  up  the  anchor,  the 
time  for  which  varied  with  different  boats  from  10  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  and  even  longer. 


CHAPTER  XX 


AN  AIR  ATTACK  ON  LONDON 

A false  alarm — A visit  to  London — Protection  of  the  channels  to  the  White  Sea — 
An  air  attack  expected' — The  London  Boy  Scouts- — A Zeppelin  attack- — Order 
of  the  Bath — My  Family  arrives- — Selection  of  a school. 


On  the  day  of  the  regatta  at  Scapa  Flow  I was  summoned  by 
telegram  to  London.  I went  to  see  Admiral  Burney,  who  was 
suffering  from  a bad  cold.  Hoarse  and  coughing,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  sent  in  my  name  for  a decoration. 

On  returning  to  the  Benbow — I knew  that  I should  have  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  frigate  Imperieuse  at  Longhope — I asked  Clinton 
Baker  to  let  me  know  by  signal  if  an  order  came  for  the  Fleet  to 
put  to  sea.  At  5 a.m.,  when  I was  still  asleep  in  the  bunk  which 
had  been  reserved  for  me  on  board  the  coast  steamer,  news  came 
through  that  the  Fleet  was  under  one  hour’s  notice  for  steam. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  later  I was  on  board  the  Imperieuse,  one 
of  the  numerous  mail-tenders  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  at 
6 a.m.  I was  back  in  the  Benbow. 

The  alarm,  which  had  been  chiefly  based  on  a German  Zeppelin 
attack  against  the  South  and  Midlands  of  England,  proved  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  The  Fleet  did  not  put  to  sea,  and  towards 
evening  the  order  was  relaxed  to  the  usual  four -hours’  notice. 

The  same  evening  I talked  with  one  of  Admiral  Burney’s  Staff 
about  the  order  for  the  Fleet  to  put  to  sea,  and  learnt  that  the 
alarm  had  been  based  not  only  on  the  enemy  air  attack,  but  also  on  a 
report  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  come  out  at  the  same  time. 
The  enemy  apparently  had  shown  no  inclination  to  repeat  his 
venture  of  the  18th  to  20th  August.  By  supporting  the  Zeppelin 
with  torpedo  boats  and  cruisers,  the  German  Command  had  cer- 
tainly hoped  to  draw  the  Grand  Fleet  once  more  out  of  its  bases 
on  to  the  submarines  already  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosyth, 
Cromarty,  and  Scapa. 

The  Admiralty,  however,  had  learned  later  that  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  had  not  left  its  bases,  and  informed  the  Grand  Fleet.  That 
is  why  nothing  had  been  done. 

Fortunately  for  England  the  distant  blockade  of  Germany, 
the  chief  weapon  of  British  naval  strategy,  was  so  effective  that 
it  already,  in  itself,  guaranteed  victory  to  a very  large  extent. 
It  was  also  fortunate  that  international  politics  and  strategy  were 
v/orking  in  various  ways  against  the  main  enemy,  so  as  to  increase 
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further  the  already  very  difficult  task  of  his  submarines.  Ihe 
limitation  of  the  submarine  blockade  enforced  by  the  German 
Command  on  non-military  grounds  proved  to  be  England’s  greatest 
ally  in  this  unequal  struggle.  The  tactics  of  the  enemy  seemed 
to  have  reached  a new  phase.  Was  the  Grand  Fleet  to  be  the  only 
game  for  the  German  submarines  to  hunt,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  airship  reconnaissance  ? Was  the  initiative  in  the  war  at  sea 
thus  to  pass  into  the  enemy’s  hands  ? I noted  these  questions 

at  the  time  in  my  diary. 

• ••••••• 

I had  been  summoned  to  London  to  take  part  in  discussions 
concerning  the  establishment  of  protected  routes  through  the 
northern  channels  of  England  and  America  to  the  White  Sea. 
In  the  winter  1915-1916  nearly  eighty  steamers  had  been  held  up 
in  the  White  Sea,  where  they  had  suffered  damage  from  the  ice, 
or  had  been  unable  to  discharge  their  cargo. 

The  shortage  of  tonnage,  however,  was  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  Admiralty  had  to  contend.  All  available 
British,  and  a large  number  of  neutral  ships  had  been  divided 
among  the  Allies.  The  question  of  the  holding  up  of  ships  at 
Archangel,  through  which  port  three-quarters  of  all  ships  engaged 
in  transport  to  Russia  had  to  pass,  was  therefore  of  great 
importance. 

“Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  ” is  an  old  proverb  which 
might  well  typify  the  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulties  in  Russia. 
The  Admiralty  had  now  put  forward  a request  that  shipping 
to  Archangel  should  be  suspended  until  the  following  summer,  to 
prevent  a repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the  previous  winter, 
when  part  of  the  ships  so  urgently  required  had  been  blocked  in 
by  ice.  The  Russian  commission  in  London  were  in  complete 
sympathy  with  this  view,  but  the  port  authorities  at  Archangel 
opposed  the  plan  to  divert  the  traffic  to  Alexandrowsk  on  the  Mur- 
man  coast,  as  they  regarded  this  change  as  too  previous.  Moreover, 
the  merchant-ships  on  this  route  were  exposed  to  energetic  at- 
tacks by  German  submarines  off  the  Murman  coast,  and  counter- 
measures there  were  difficult. 

During  his  visit  to  London,  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  Naval  General 
Staff  very  urgently  demanded  protection  for  these  ships, 
but  he  received  a final  answer  that  the  Admiralty  had 
taken  over  all  questions  of  shipping  and  could  not  entrust 
control  of  any  kind  even  to  an  Allied  power. 

As  far  as  the  protection  of  the  northern  channels  by  cruisers 
and  destroyers  was  concerned,  the  question  came  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Its  hand- 
ling therefore  involved  a large  number  of  different  interests,  and 
it  appeared  difficult  to  find  a compromise  upon  which  to  base  the 
discussion  of  the  question. 
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I confine  myself  to  stating  my  firm  opinion  that  the  British 
standpoint  was  the  correct  one.  As  the  Allies  had  neither  sufficient 
tonnage  of  their  own,  nor  sufficient  means  to  protect  the  sea  routes, 
this  task  must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
were  doing  everything  possible.  The  Admiralty’s  demand  that 
sea  traffic  should  be  diverted  to  Alexandrowsk  and  the  Murman 
coast  was  entirely  justified,  for  the  events  of  the  previous  year 
proved  sufficiently  how  great  was  the  danger  of  this  traffic  being 
brought  to  a standstill  by  a single  blow. 

I had  also  been  summoned  to  London  to  deal  with  another 
question,  the  solution  of  which  took  more  time.  The  Naval 
General  Staff  had  sent  to  the  Russian  Naval  Attache  a fairly 
comprehensive  questionnaire  as  to  the  tactics  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland,  the  damage  suffered  by  the  Grand  Fleet,  constructional 
defects  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  experiences  and 
observations  during  the  battle. 

This  document  was  to  be  answered  by  me,  and  I eagerly  set 
myself  to  the  interesting  task.  I used  both  the  material  I had 
myself  collected  and  the  information  which  the  Naval  Attach^ 
had  received  from  the  Admiralty. 


• ••••••• 

On  the  ist  October  I dined  with  Dr.  Hagberg-Wright  at  the 
Reform  Club.  There  we  learned  that  a Zeppelin  attack  was 
expected.  After  dinner  we  went  into  Pall  Mall,  which  was  in 
complete  darkness.  I had  already  grown  accustomed  to  the 
darkened  streets  in  war-time,  so  that  the  want  of  light  did  not 
disturb  me.  The  sky  was  lightly  clouded,  and  a few  stars 
were  to  be  seen.  Suddenly  the  white  beam  of  a searchlight  struck 
across  the  sky,  and  worked  slowly  here  and  there  among  the 
clouds.  A minute  later  a large  number  of  searchlights  from 
various  directions  concentrated  on  the  same  cloud.  Their  powerful 
white  rays  not  only  lit  up  the  outer  surface  of  the  cloud,  but 
pierced  right  into  it.  The  long  searching  arms  felt  round  its  edges, 
then  passed  to  another  cloud  near  by,  and  slowly  pursued  their 
quest  through  the  whole  heaven.  I counted  up  to  twenty  beams 
whose  light  was  reflected  by  the  clouds,  so  that  in  the  street,  which 
at  ii  p.m.  had  been  completely  dark,  it  was  much  easier  to  see 
than  before. 

We  passed  along  the  main  thoroughfares  until  we  came  to 
Waterloo  Place,  and  turned  towards  the  centre  of  London  night- 
life, Piccadilly  Circus.  There,  too,  the  same  darkness  reigned 
as  in  Pall  Mall,  for  nearly  all  the  street-lighting  was  extinguished, 
and  the  shop  windows,  which  in  peace-time  blazed  with  light, 
were  either  shut  with  roller  blinds  or  darkened  with  heavy  curtains. 
All  the  same,  cars  passed  up  and  down  Piccadilly  and  one  could 
hear  the  muffled  noise  of  a great  crowd. 
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Suddenly  I heard  the  faint  but  characteristic  note  of  a siren. 
Looking  round,  I noticed  a policeman  crossing  the  square  close 
to  me.  “ Danger,”  said  my  friend,  who  was  on  my  other  side. 
“ The  second  warning  of  an  attack.  Come,  we'll  go  to  the 
Underground.  It  will  be  an  interesting  sight.” 

We  turned  into  Piccadilly  Station.  There  we  found  a dense 
crowd,  especially  in  front  of  the  booking-offices  and  automatic 
ticket-machines.  “ We’ll  never  get  through  this,”  said  my  friend, 
and  drew  me  away  in  another  direction.  We  passed  along  a half- 
darkened  corridor  to  the  endless  winding  staircase  forming 
the  emergency  exit  for  the  subterranean  part  of  the  station.  In  this 
corridor  there  were  not  so  many  people,  but  the  deeper  down  we 
went  the  denser  became  the  crowd  on  the  steps.  There  were  few 
men,  women  and  children  forming  the  great  majority.  Some 
looked  tired,  some  also  frightened. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  alone?  ” I asked  a boy  of  about  eight, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  staring  in  front  of  him.  “ We’re 
waiting  for  mother,”  a little  girl  rather  older,  who  stood  a few 
steps  lower,  answered  for  him.  “Have  you  been  here  long?  ” 
my  friend  asked.  “ Since  five  o’clock,”  said  the  girl.  “ We 
were  sitting  farther  down  at  first,  but  it  got  so  hot  mother  brought 
us  here  and  then  went  away.” 

My  friend  pulled  a packet  of  chocolate  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  some  to  the  girl,  who  accepted  the  gift  gratefully. 

We  went  on  our  way,  and  a few  minutes  later  reached  the  plat- 
form of  the  underground  station.  There  the  whole  place  was  full 
of  women  and  children.  Most  were  sitting  on  the  cement  plat- 
form, some  on  rugs  or  clothing.  Women  were  sleeping 
huddled  on  the  floor  or  propped  against  the  wall.  The  air  was  so 
stuffy  and  hot  that  I wondered  how  these  people  could  endure 
waiting  there  for  hours  at  a time. 

On  closer  inspection,  I noticed  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
people  belonged  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  town,  who  usually  find 
their  night  lodging  in  the  courts  behind  the  large  houses, 
or  in  garrets,  and  were  in  no  way  typical  of  Piccadilly.  But  quite 
close  to  this  lies  a poor  quarter  of  the  West  End,  Soho,  swarming 
with  small  businesses,  such  as  French  and  Italian  restaurants  and 
dubious  cafes.  This  was  where  the  half-starved,  half-sleeping 
crowd  came  from. 

“ In  Soho  there  are  few  large,  well-built  houses  with  deep  cellars 
like  those  of  the  hotels  and  rich  private  houses.  And  so 
the  poor  population  find  refuge  in  the  underground  stations, 
which  indeed  offer  the  best  protection  during  an  air  raid,”  my 
friend  explained.  “ But  notice  how  few  English  there  are  among 
them.” 

Indeed,  more  than  half  the  people  there  were  of  southern 
race,  especially  Jews  from  the  poor  quarters  of  London. 
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They  starve  and  are  overworked,  and  are  therefore  readily  liable 
to  panic.  Many  of  them  would  remain  the  whole  night  on  the 
station,  heedless  of  all  signals  that  the  danger  was  over. 


While  we  were  threading  our  way  carefully  among  the  sleeping 
and  sitting  people,  we  continually  came  across  Boy  Scouts.  They 
stood  at  the  junction  of  the  corridors  and  gave  information  as  to 
platforms  and  staircases.  Among  the  English  Boy  Scouts  during 
the  war  one  rarely  came  across  boys  of  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Most  of  the  boys  stationed  here  were  certainly  eleven  or 
twelve,  but  they  knew  their  business  and  took  as  much  interest 
in  their  tasks  as  they  would  have  done  in  sport  or  games.  Owing 
to  the  dearth  of  man-power  during  the  war,  London 
had  made  use  of  these  boys  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  In  their 
decorative  uniforms,  with  their  many-coloured  badges,  they  stood 
out  in  any  situation,  even  in  the  thickest  crowds.  Their  fresh 
appearance,  great  keenness,  and  good  organisation  roused  a feeling 
of  confidence,  and  they  passed  with  jesting  remarks  and 
laughter,  among  the  frightened  and  nervous  crowds,  the  best 
way  of  all  to  dissipate  nervousness  and  needless  fear. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  our  train  I again  admired  the  work  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  who  so  successfully  assisted  the  depleted 
railway  staff,  as  also  the  behaviour  of  the  public,  who 
so  willingly  followed  their  instructions.  The  platform  was 
becoming  more  and  more  crowded,  but  the  characteristic 
roar  of  incoming  trains  was  not  to  be  heard.  I looked  at  the  time  ; 
we  had  been  waiting  ten  minutes,  and  it  was  nearly  half-past  ten. 

Suddenly,  someone  near  me  shouted  : " No  more  trains  ” ; and 
this  shout  echoed  along  the  platform,  repeated  by  a high  boyish 
voice. 

“ All  right,”  said  my  companion.  “ Now  we’ll  have  to  walk  or 
take  a taxi.  The  stations  are  so  crowded  with  people  that  the 
service  has  been  stopped.”  We  went  to  the  lift,  but  a small  Boy 
Scout  hurried  up,  and  told  us  that  the  lifts  had  also  stopped  working 
some  time  before.  The  people  had  not  noticed  this,  so  that  as 
we  went  up  the  stairs  there  were  scarcely  any  more  people  there 
than  before.  But  the  stairs  took  a long  time  to  climb,  for  there  were 
two  hundred  steps.  We  again  passed  the  little  boy  and  girl  to  whom 
we  had  given  the  chocolate.  They  were  sitting  against  the  wall, 
their  mother  with  them. 

At  the  Reform  Club  we  learned  that  the  alarm  had  not  yet  been 
countermanded  and  that  the  attack  was  expected  about  midnight. 
To  pass  the  time  until  then  we  went  into  the  billiard-room  and  had 
a game  of  billiards,  during  which  we  relieved  our  parched  throats 
with  a glass  of  whiskey  and  soda. 
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In  this  way  we  passed  the  time  until  just  before  midnight. 
We  did  not  want  to  wait  any  longer,  and  had  just  left  the  club 
when  we  heard  the  rumble  of  distant  firing.  The  piercing  search- 
light beams  were  still  in  full  activity  as  we  passed  along 
Pall  Mall.  At  the  corner  of  St.  James’s  Street  I took  leave  of  my 
friend.  As  I was  passing  through  a small  park  I met  a policeman. 
He  was  the  first  living  soul  that  I had  seen  since  I left  the  club. 
The  firing  had  stopped  and  I asked  him  whether  the  “ All  Clear  ” 
had  been  sounded. 

“Not  yet,’’  he  said,  “ but  the  attack  seems  to  be  over.  The 
firing  has  stopped.  Didn’t  you  see  the  reflection  of  the  burning 
Zeppelin  in  the  sky  ? ” Then  he  began  to  explain  excitedly  how, 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  before,  he  had  come  on  his  beat,  and 
a few  minutes  before  twelve  a burning  Zeppelin  was  brought  down 
over  North  London.  He  had  already  heard  something  that  sounded 
like  the  noise  of  a propeller,  and  then  suddenly  he  had  seen  an 
airship  lit  up  by  the  searchlights  and  looking  like  a silvered  cigar. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  Zeppelin  vanished,  probably  behind 
the  clouds,  and  then  suddenly  there  was  rapid  firing  as  of 
a huge  machine-gun. 

The  policeman  had  gone  on  staring  to  northward  at  the  spot 
where  the  Zeppelin  had  disappeared.  He  wanted  to  look  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  his  watch, 
although  it  was  one  of  those  American  ones  supposed  to  be  luminous. 
“ Those  damned  Yankees.  They’ve  let  us  down  again.  They 
promised  to  declare  war  on  the  Huns.  I was  just  going  as  far  as 
the  lamp,’’  went  on  the  arm  of  the  law,  pointing  to  a faint  light  in 
front  of  the  Admiralty,  “ when  the  sky  was  lit  up  like  day,  and  I 
could  see  it  was  11.58.  I turned  round  towards  the  north. 
I saw  a huge  blaze  like  a house  on  fire,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  a white  streak  coming  slowly  down,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  of 
North  London,  so  that  I could  see  the  people  crowding  on  the 
roofs.  I bet  they  cheered.  I saw  nothing  more  of  the  silver  cigar, 
but  the  flames  shot  up  into  the  sky,  or  rather  sank,  like  this’’ — 
the  policeman  left  out  no  details,  and  gesticulated  like  an  Italian — 
“ for  two  or  three  minutes  at  least.  I ran  to  our  station,  which 
is  quite  close  to  the  Admiralty  here,  and  there  they  told  me  that 
the  Zepp.  had  come  down  in  Golders  Green.  That  was  as  far  as 
he  had  got,  but  he  was  much  nearer  to  me  when  I heard  the  noise 
of  his  engines  a few  minutes  before.  He  might  easily  have  come 
down  earlier,  perhaps  in  this  very  park  even.  It  would  have 

been  a comfortable  place  to  drop  in ” Then,  suddenly,  my 

informant  changed  his  tone.  “ I wonder  if  the  blighter’s  done 
any  damage.  He  may  have  started  a fire.  I saw  a big  blaze 
for  some  time.’’ 

The  words  of  the  policeman  betrayed  keen  curiosity,  which  he 
tried  to  conceal,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  hatred,  either  in  his  words 
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or  his  tone,  or  even  anger  against  the  uninvited  guest.  He  seemed 
rather  to  be  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  whole  occurrence, 
especially  with  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  This 
would  give  him  something  to  tell  his  friends  when  he  was  relieved 
in  the  morning,  and  something  to  keep  his  imagination  busy 
during  his  monotonous  night-duty. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  an  attacking  Zeppelin  had  been  hit 
and  actually  brought  down  within  the  London  area.  The  next 
morning’s  papers  were  full  of  the  destruction  of  the  German  air- 
ship. Reports  of  eyewitnesses  were  given  also.  And  yet  the 
policeman’s  story,  in  its  unsophisticated  freshness,  had  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  me  than  all  the  newspaper  accounts. 
I therefore  entered  it  in  my  note-book,  and  have  reproduced  it 
here  ; perhaps  too  fully,  for  which  I ask  the  reader’s  indulgence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  October  I was  summoned  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  was  received  in  audience  by  His  Majesty 
King  George  V.  The  King  was  very  gracious,  questioned  me  in 
detail  about  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  congratulated  me  on  my 
being  made  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military  Division). 
He  said  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  proposed  the  decoration  in 
recognition  of  the  part  I had  taken  in  the  battle  and  my  previous 
work  with  the  Grand  Fleet. 

In  a letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  I thanked  him  for  the  great 
honour  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  me,  and  expressed  my  regret 
that  I had  been  unable  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  Fleet.  I 
received  an  immediate  reply  from  Admiral  Jellicoe  containing, 
among  other  things,  the  following  passage  : “ Never  yet  was  an 
order  better  deserved.  It  will  be  received  with  great  satisfaction 
by  the  whole  Fleet.” 

I treasured  these  words  more  than  the  order  itself,  and  I still 

cherish  them  up  to  the  present  day. 

• ••••••• 

On  the  1 8th  October  my  family  arrived  in  London,  rather 
unexpectedly  for  me,  as  I had  only  heard  that  they  were  on  the 
way.  I made  enquiries  at  the  offices  of  the  Norwegian  steamship 
company  which  owned  the  line  sailing  to  Newcastle,  and  learned 
that  the  steamer  had  been  seriously  delayed  by  heavy  weather. 
I had  therefore  not  expected  my  people  before  the  19th  October, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  when,  at  midnight  of  the  18th  October, 
I was  called  to  the  telephone  while  asleep.  Half-awake  as  I was, 
I could  not  get  it  into  my  head  that  my  wife  had  actually  arrived 
in  London  the  evening  before,  and  I could  scarcely  believe  my 
ears  when  I suddenly  heard  her  voice  over  the  telephone. 

" Where  are  you  now?  ” I asked.  “ At  the  Grafton  Hotel  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road.”  “ Why  didn’t  you  come  straight 
here  ? ” “ We  hunted  about,  and  at  last  landed  here.  The 

driver  didn’t  know  your  hotel.” 
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I went  round  with  all  possible  haste  to  the  hotel,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  found  my  family  in  a large,  not  too  clean  hotel,  where 
their  taxi  had  set  them  down  after  an  hour’s  wandering  about 
the  dark  streets  of  North  London. 

The  driver  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  intoxicated.  He  had 
driven  here  and  there  until  my  wife,  tired  out  with  the  journey  and 
rather  frightened  by  her  strange  situation,  had  told  him  to  stop 
at  the  first  good  hotel. 

My  wife  had  been  in  London  once  some  years  before,  and  spoke 
English,  but  she  could  not  understand  the  driver,  who  also 
found  difficulty  with  my  wife’s  foreign  accent. 

Now,  however,  all  was  well,  and  the  following  morning  my 
family  moved  to  the  Windsor  Hotel,  where  I had  already  reserved 
rooms.  The  voyage  across  the  North  Sea  had  been  terrible,  with 
wind  and  heavy  seas  the  whole  way.  The  ship  had  rolled  heavily, 
and  the  passengers,  almost  without  exception,  were  sea-sick.  How- 
ever, there  had  been  no  danger  and  no  submarine  alarms.  The 
steamer  was  a whole  day  late  in  reaching  Newcastle. 


The  arrival  of  my  family  made  me  busy.  In  the  first  place  I 
had  to  find  a school  for  my  two  sons,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Neither  of  them  could  speak  any  English  and  so  far  had  learned 
no  Latin.  But  in  the  London  Public  Schools  Latin  was  the  chief 
subject.  Not  that  I was  at  all  anxious  to  send  my  boys  to  a London 
school,  but  my  decision  in  this  question  was  hampered  by  my 
ignorance  of  the  English  educational  system,  by  the  high  fees 
at  such  well-known  English  schools  as  Eton  and  Harrow,  and 
especially  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a decision  at  once. 

At  this  time  I received  a kind  invitation  from  Captain 
Clinton  Baker’s  brother  to  visit  him  at  his  estate  at  Bayfordbury, 
and  his  mother  asked  me  to  bring  my  wife  and  family  with  me, 
if  they  were  already  in  London.  This  invitation  I accepted  with 
pleasure  and  at  Bayfordbury  the  school  question  was  very  simply 
and  quickly  solved.  The  day  before  our  arrival  our  host,  the 
squire,  had  telephoned  to  the  Head  Master  of  Haileybury  College, 
only  a few  miles  away.  I had  already  heard  of  this  school  in 
London.  I therefore  took  my  boys  straight  there,  and  their 
certificates  with  them.  I went  for  a walk  with  the  Head  Master 
through  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  school,  lunched  with  the  staff, 
and  decided  to  leave  my  sons  at  Haileybury. 

This  settled  the  important  question  of  my  sons’  education,  and 
I have  never  had  any  occasion  to  regret  my  decision,  although 
most  of  the  younger  masters  had  voluntarily  joined  the  Army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  been  replaced  by  men  who  had 
long  retired.  This  dearth  of  young  masters  was  experienced 
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by  all  the  schools  in  England  during  the  war,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  was  situated  fairly 
high,  a few  miles  from  Hertford,  in  a perfectly  ideal  situation 
among  fields,  meadows,  and  the  parks  of  old-established 
estates. 

A broad  old  chestnut  avenue  led  up  to  the  main  building,  passing 
through  which,  one  came  into  a large  quadrangle  with  green  lawns. 
Round  this  court  lay  the  two-storey  buildings  of  the  school,  whose 
handsome  fagades  were  uniformly  covered  with  creepers  and 
decked  with  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  one  wing  was  the  chapel, 
which  could  be  reached  from  the  class-rooms  on  both  sides. 
Close  by  was  a dining-hall  rising  to  the  roof,  and  a smaller 
one  for  the  masters.  In  the  remaining  buildings  the  boys  lived, 
forty  to  sixty  in  each.  Here  they  slept,  did  their  preparation,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours. 

Each  “ house  ” had  its  own  name,  which  was  of  old  standing, 
and  was  under  the  charge  of  a senior  master  called  a “house-master.” 
He  had  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  so  was  always 
accessible  to  the  boys,  whom  he  assisted  with  their  studies  and 
generally  supervised  in  their  education. 

The  various  houses  had  each  its  own  traditions,  rules  and 
characteristics,  hallowed  by  century-old  custom.  The  boys 
themselves  displayed  great  keenness  in  seeing  that  these  were 
observed,  and  chose  from  their  number  a “prefect/'  who  was 
responsible  for  order  and  the  observance  of  the  rules.  They  also 
had  very  wide  powers  of  self-government,  which  are  the  best 
means  of  training  character  and  teaching  corporate  discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  class-rooms,  the  main  build- 
ing contained  a gymnasium,  which  was  also  used  for  public 
occasions.  In  the  extensive  grounds  around  the  main  building 
were  laboratories,  a library,  an  armoury  (the  boys  received  training 
in  infantry  drill),  a sanatorium  for  infectious  diseases,  a swimming- 
bath,  music-rooms  and  offices.  There  were  also  playing-fields 
for  football  and  cricket  in  the  park.  Their  great  size  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  me.  The  football-grounds,  for  instance, 
covered  about  twenty  acres. 

Indeed,  the  pleasant  impression  left  by  Haileybury  was  largely 
due  to  its  beautiful  playing  grounds  and  park,  where  the  boys 
could  play  regardless  of  wind  and  weather. 

The  Head  Master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Malim,  a comparatively 
young  man  with  an  intelligent  face  and  clever  eyes,  made  a par- 
ticularly favourable  impression  upon  me  from  the  first,  and  this 
prompted  my  quick  decision. 

The  circumstance  that  my  boys  had  no  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  was  no  impediment  to  their  being  admitted  into  the 
school,  as  other  foreigners  of  different  nationalities  were  already 
there.  Moreover,  classics  were  only  taught  in  one  department. 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  was  over  five  hundred,  divided  into 
eleven  houses. 

I received  a list  of  the  clothing  which  the  boys  had  to  bring  with 
them.  The  following  articles  were  obligatory  : three  suits,  an 
overcoat,  eight  pairs  of  shoes  of  various  kinds,  including  gym- 
nasium shoes,  slippers,  and  three  pairs  of  boots  for  different  games, 
four  suits  of  underclothes,  a dressing-gown,  two  boxes,  etc. 

At  first  the  long  list  rather  staggered  me,  for  the  boys  were  to 
enter  the  school  in  a week’s  time.  But  my  host,  the  Squire,  eased 
my  mind  by  giving  me  the  address  of  a firm  in  London  which 
would  be  able  to  supply  all  the  necessary  articles  within  the  week. 
After  my  return  to  town  I took  my  boys  to  the  stores  of  John 
Barker,  went  through  several  storeys  of  this  imposing  business- 
house,  and  when  we  came  out  a couple  of  hours  later  everything 
required  had  been  selected  and  ordered.  Three  days  later  the 
things  were  delivered  at  my  hotel,  with  a bill  for  about  £120. 

The  cost  of  the  education  and  full  board  of  each  pupil 
for  eight  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  £120.  The 
remaining  four  months  were  holidays,  divided  as  follows  : a month 
at  Christmas,  a month  at  Easter,  and  about  two  months  in  the 
summer ; thus  dividing  the  school  year  into  three  terms,  winter, 
spring,  and  summer. 

Each  term  had  its  special  recreations,  sports,  and  games. 
As  during  the  “ winter”  term — the  autumn  months  before 
Christmas — the  ground  was  still  soft,  the  chief  game  at  that  time 
was  Rugby,  an  English  football  game  with  an  elongated  ball. 
At  this  game  the  boys  could  not  stand  still,  but  were  engaged  in  a 
keen  struggle  around  the  ball,  so  that  they  were  kept  as  warm  as  at 
wrestling,  for  instance.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  got  very 
muddy,  as  the  autumn  rains  had  left  the  ground  soft. 

From  Christmas  to  Easter,  during  the  real  winter,  when  the 
hard,  frozen  ground  does  not  admit  of  games  in  the  open,  pre- 
ference was  given  to  various  kinds  of  racquet  games  (squash 
racquets  and  the  like),  for  which  there  were  special  covered  and 
closed-in  courts.  Tennis  unfortunately  was  not  played,  as  the 
courts  for  this  game  would  have  required  too  much  attention. 

The  summer  term  after  Easter  was  devoted  to  the  traditional 
English  game  of  cricket,  in  which  selected  players  play  in  different 
groups  under  the  leadership  of  their  captain,  on  a field  divided  into 
several  grounds;  while  the  spectators,  wrapped  in  overcoats  or 
rugs,  follow  with  interest  their  favourite  game,  and  applaud 
vigorously  every  good  stroke. 

My  boys  soon  found  pleasure  in  the  games,  and  even  took  part 
in  the  British  national  sport  of  boxing.  Cricket  alone  they  found 
tedious.  The  reason,  of  course,  was  that,  as  foreigners,  they  were 
not  put  immediately  among  the  number  of  the  players,  and  the 
forced  role  of  spectator  gave  them  a prejudice  against  the 
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game.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  lacked  the  inborn  discipline 
which  is  more  developed  in  English  middle-class  families  and 
preparatory  schools  than  is  the  case  in  other  countries. 

During  this  time  things  had  been  very  quiet  in  the  Grand  Fleet, 
judging  from  the  letters  I received  from  the  Hercules , Benbow, 
and  other  ships.  The  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  to  tell  me  that 
the  protection  of  the  northern  channels  was  causing  much  anxiety 
to  both  himself  and  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty,  however, 
promised  to  do  whatever  was  possible  to  ensure  the  safety  of  traffic 
using  this  route,  and  I knew  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
task  was  in  good  hands.  I was  confident  that  the  result  would 
soon  be  perceptible,  and  replied  to  this  effect  to  the  anxious 
enquiries  which  were  reaching  me  from  Petrograd. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COMMAND 

Changes  on  board — Dinner  with  Admiral  Burney — A new  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Fleet — Other  changes  in  the  Command — Theatricals — Results  of 
Gunnery  Practice — Admiral  Beatty  and  his  Staff — We  proceed  to  Cromarty — 
Visits. 


I left  London  at  the  beginning  of  November,  this  time  accom- 
panied by  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Williams,  the  Admiralty 
messenger  who  often  travelled  between  London  and  the  bases  with 
secret  dispatches.  I had  dined  with  him  a few  days  before,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  of  a Miss  Howard, 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Strathcona,  a Canadian  statesman,  who 
was  known  in  England  as  the  creator  of  modern  Canada,  and  who 
had  died  a few  years  before  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  leaving  a 
fortune  of  many  millions.  Miss  Howard's  sister  was  married  to 
an  officer  on  the  Staff  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  so  that  we  had 
mutual  friends  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  After  dinner  we  had  been  to  a 
concert  given  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Orchestra  in  the  Albert  Hall. 
From  the  musical  point  of  view  the  concert  had  offered  nothing  of 
outstanding  interest,  but  the  hall,  which  seats  10,000  people,  was 
filled  to  the  last  seat,  out  of  sympathy  for  England’s  Ally. 

This  time  I only  had  to  travel  as  far  as  Invergordon,  for  my 
squadron  was  lying  at  Cromarty.  They  were,  however,  daily 
expecting  orders  to  proceed  to  Scapa  Flow,  and  the  few  fortunate 
officers  who  had  been  able  to  bring  their  wives  to  Invergordon 
said  that  they  had  already  been  compelled  to  pack  themselves 
more  closely  so  that  the  wives  of  the  officers  of  the  2nd  Battle 
Squadron  might  find  room.  These,  as  our  doctor  put  it,  were 
waiting  impatiently  on  the  steps  of  the  quay  for  their  husbands, 
and  grudged  every  additional  hour  which  kept  our  squadron  at 
Cromarty. 

In  the  Benbow  work  on  the  magazines  was  still  not  completed, 
for  the  bulkheads  fitted  temporarily  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
could  not  be  provided  with  automatic  fastenings.  New  bulkheads 
had  therefore  to  be  put  in,  and  the  ship’s  ammunition  had  to  be 
transhipped  for  a few  days.  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the 
squadron’s  readiness  for  action  this  work  was  carried  out  by 
each  ship  in  rotation,  and  our  turn  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  the  after-turret  of  our  ship  two  searchlights  had  been  fitted, 
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their  beams  exactly  parallel  to  the  guns  of  the  turret.  Once  the 
beam,  therefore,  had  found  a torpedo-boat,  fire  could  be  opened 
immediately  without  any  further  training  of  the  guns.  It  was 
thought  that  at  short  ranges  the  vertical  angle  would  not  be 
of  great  importance,  and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  this 
innovation  would  greatly  facilitate  night-shooting.  The  idea 
had  emanated  in  the  first  place  from  the  Benbow,  and  on  that 
account  she  was  the  first  to  be  fitted  with  these  searchlights,  so 
that  they  could  be  tested  in  practice.  The  idea  was  good  in 
itself,  but  in  practice  a large  number  of  technical  difficulties 
were  encountered.  I was  pleased  to  see  these  experiments,  and  all 
other  signs  of  individual  initiative,  without  which  the  greatest 
fleet  in  the  world  cannot  gain  the  victory,  nor  deserve  it. 

Unfortunately  this  initiative  expressed  itself  almost  exclusively 
in  technical  improvements ; the  tactical  side  remained  untouched, 
and  while  we  lay  at  anchor  we  followed  the  usual  routine. 

• ••••••» 

On  the  13th  November  Admiral  Burney  gave  a dinner  on  board 
the  Squadron  Flagship.  Ladies  were  invited,  as  was  allowed  at 
Invergordon,  and,  in  addition  to  Lady  Burney,  the  wife  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lady  Jellicoe,  was  present,  together  with 
some  Captains  and  Colonel  Cameron,  the  head  of  a large  Scottish 
clan,  like  Colonel  Mackintosh  whom  I have  already  mentioned. 

The  Colonel  spoke  of  a lecture  which  he  had  heard  in  Inverness 
shortly  before.  The  well-known  naval  writer,  Arthur  Pollen,  had 
given  a very  interesting  lecture  to  a large  audience  on  the  tactics  of 
the  Battle  of  Jutland.  As  I knew  Pollen  through  his  articles 
in  the  weekly  journal,  Land  and  Water,  which  during  the  war  had 
a large  circulation  and  frequently  ventured  to  criticise  the  actions 
of  the  Admiralty,  I joined  in  this  conversation. 

It  appeared  that  on  this  occasion  Pollen  again  differed  from 
the  Admiralty  and  had  subjected  its  strategy  to  sharp  criticism. 
Speaking  of  our  operation  of  the  iqth-20th  August,  during 
which  the  Grand  Fleet  had  pursued  its  southerly  course  too  close 
to  the  Scottish  coast,  Pollen  declared  that  as  a result  of  the  funda- 
mental mistakes  of  this  strategy  the  enemy  had  slipped  through 
our  hands. 

As  this  question  had  always  been  of  special  interest  to  me,  I 
said  that  in  many  respects  I agreed  with  Mr.  Pollen’s  view  with 
regard  to  our  general  strategy  and  especially  to  our  operation  of 
the  middle  of  August,  from  which  any  possibility  of  success  was 
precluded  from  the  outset. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  a number  of  the  Commanding 
Officers  present  agreed  with  me  and  eagerly  defended  my  stand- 
point. The  conversation  also  touched  the  Battle  of  Jutland  and 
I put  forward  my  idea  that  the  maintenance  of  a single  line 
ahead  as  a battle  formation  for  the  whole  fleet  had  contributed 
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towards  rendering  a decisive  outcome  to  the  battle  impossible. 
This  opinion  also  met  with  almost  unanimous  support  among  the 
company.  When  I went  on  to  prove  by  examples  from  history 
that  in  the  old  days  officers  commanding  squadrons  and  divisions 
displayed  greater  freedom  of  movement  tactically,  the  reply  was 
at  once  made  that  even  in  Nelson’s  time  the  training  of  a command- 
ing officer  had  been  along  very  different  lines  from  that  of  the  flag 
officers  of  to-day. 

The  submarine  blockade  was  then  discussed,  and  here  too  we 
all  agreed  that  this  menace  to  shipping  could  not  be  mastered 
merely  by  the  sinking  of  submarines.  The  arming  of  merchant- 
ships  with  anti-submarine  guns  was  regarded  as  an  effective 
method  of  defence,  but  objections  were  raised  to  the  convoy 
system,  the  adoption  of  which  was  regarded  as  very  difficult. 
Moreover  there  was  a dearth  of  suitable  escort  vessels.  I said  that 
this  system  had  often  been  adopted  in  former  naval  wars  and 
that  England  had  been  several  times  forced  to  resort  to  it,  even 
though  in  the  case  of  sailing-ships,  which  were  dependent  on  the 
wind,  the  difficulties  had  been  much  greater.  I added  that  in 
this  war  we  had  perhaps  still  to  learn  that  our  Dreadnoughts, 
for  which  no  further  use  could  be  found,  would  be  used  as 
escorts  for  merchant  convoys.  This  was  regarded  as  a joke  and 
everyone  laughed.  No  one  thought  at  that  time  that  these 
words  would  be  realised  only  a year  later.  I tried  to  develop 
the  idea  further,  saying  that  I regarded  a more  active  strategy  at 
sea  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  introduction  of  the  convoy 
system  could  be  avoided.  At  this  point  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  us 
and  the  general  conversation  was  broken  off  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  beginning  to  touch  on  the  theme  which  interested 
me  most. 

On  my  return  I mentioned  this  subject  to  Clinton  Baker.  He 
also  considered  that  the  Battle  of  Jutland  had  been  a result  of  the 
operations  we  had  carried  out  in  the  spring  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jutland  coast.  He  regarded  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Grand  Fleet  in  this  battle  as  too  serious  to  make  a repetition  of 
such  operations  desirable.  I could  not  dissipate  his  doubts  even 
by  pointing  out  that  we  had  learned  more  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  than  had  the  enemy. 

That  night  I could  not  sleep  long,  for  my  mind  continued  to  work 
in  this  direction.  I woke  early  the  following  morning  and  wrote 
in  my  diary  that  England  would  have  to  choose  between  two  alter- 
natives : a fundamental  change  in  her  naval  strategy  or  the 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  for  merchant  ships.  The  first  of 
these  might  involve  the  loss  of  the  Fleet,  but  the  country  would 
in  any  case  maintain  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  for  the  losses  of  the 
enemy  would  not  now  be  much  less,  and  England  had  a great 
superiority  in  numbers  of  ships.  The  second  alternative  being 
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adopted,  the  country  might  win  the  war,  but  would  not  uphold 
her  traditions  at  sea,  and  this  might  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
future. 

• «•••••• 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  November  the  1st  Battle  Squadron 
proceeded  to  Scapa  Flow,  where  we  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  anchored  as  usual.  In  the  main  base  there  lay,  in 
addition  to  the  Fleet  Flagship,  Iron  Duke,  the  4th  and  5th  Battle 
Squadrons,  some  cruisers  and  the  usual  number  of  destroyer 
flotillas.  In  spite  of  the  late  season  the  weather  was  still  warm 
and  dry. 

*••••••• 


On  the  22nd  November  the  Fleet  again  put  to  sea  for  large 
scale  manoeuvres,  which  this  time  were  carried  out  between  the 
Shetlands  and  Norway,  Lat.  62°  N.  The  first  night  evolutions 
were  practised  using  the  new  signal  apparatus.  ^The  following 
mornin  turning  the  whole  battle  line  in  succession  was  practised 
'by  the  Fleet,  an  exercise  which  hitherto  had  been  avoided. 
At  the  same  time  experiments  were  made  with  the  new 
shells  of  different  calibres  which,  on  explosion,  threw  out 
clouds  of  thick  white  smoke.  This  was  a novelty  in  the  sphere 
of  gunnery,  and  of  equal  tactical  importance  with  the  smoke 
cloud  apparatus  of  the  destroyers.  The  object  of  both  was  to 
screen  our  own  movements  from  the  enemy,  or  to  conceal  damaged 
ships. 

Otherwise  these  manoeuvres  did  not  differ  appreciably  from 
earlier  exercises,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  November  the 
Fleet  returned  to  its  base  without  any  incidents  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Iron  Duke,  however,  went  south,  and  a rumour  at  once  began 
to  circulate  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  Command. 

The  Benbow  proceeded  back  to  Scapa  with  her  squadron,  but 
anchored  apart  from  the  rest  under  the  north  bank,  and  continued 
the  tactical  exercises  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Fleet’s 
putting  to  sea. 

The  rumour  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  not  to  return  to  the  Fleet 
made  a strong  impression  on  the  whole  personnel.  Many  had 
already  long  expected  a change,  for  since  the  Battle  of  Jutland  there 
had  been  constant  criticism  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  this  battle.  During  my  last  visit  to  London  I had  been 
definitely  assured  that  the  question  of  relieving  Admiral  Jellicoe 
would  be  decided  at  an  early  date. 

Great  anxiety  was  naturally  shown  in  the  Fleet  as  to  who  his 
successor  would  be.  For  my  part  I eagerly  hoped  that  it  would 
be  Admiral  Beatty,  whose  name  in  the  general  opinion  stood  for 
more  determined  strategy  and  tactics  in  so  far  as  his  personality 
was  concerned. 
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A few  days  later  the  rumours  were  confirmed.  Admiral  Beatty 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  with 
Rear-Admiral  Brock  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  The  latter  had  been 
in  command  of  the  1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  was  reputed 
to  be  an  experienced  and  efficient  officer.  Admiral  Madden,  who 
hitherto  had  been  the  Fleet  Chief  of  Staff,  was  given  the  1st  Battle 
Squadron  in  place  of  Admiral  Burney,  and  Admiral  Packenham 
succeeded  Admiral  Beatty. 

The  change  of  command  for  the  Fleet  and  some  of  the  squadrons 
brought  about  other  changes  among  the  Seconds  in  Command, 
and  a whole  list  of  new  names  was  discussed  among  us.  Such  a 
change  in  the  leading  appointments  seemed  to  me  very  wholesome. 
Now  a change  in  tactics  might  be  expected,  and  also  greater 
freedom  of  movement  for  commanders  of  divisions. 

We  also  learned  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord  ; Admiral  Burney  Second  Sea 
Lord  and  Admiral  Halsey  Third  Sea  Lord.  Thus  the  Admiralty 
also  received  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  by  the  appointment  of 
three  admirals  from  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Would  this  involve  a change  in  the  Admiralty’s  strategy  ? 
This  question  interested  me  even  more  than  any  possible  change 
in  tactics,  which  would  only  be  of  real  importance  if  the  strategy 
were  changed  too.  On  this  point  I was  none  too  optimistic,  for 
the  views  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe  as  to  the  strategy  necessary  at  sea 
were  well  known  to  me  both  from  personal  conversation  and  by 
the  course  of  events  during  the  war.  As  far  as  the  struggle  against 
the  submarine  danger  was  concerned,  he  frankly  belonged  to  the 
group  which  regarded  defensive  measures  as  correct.  I wrote 
in  my  diary  that  wre  could  now  reckon  on  an  introduction  of 
the  convoy  system. 

The  handing  over  of  the  commands  took  place  as  quickly  and 
suddenly  as  the  publication  of  the  appointments.  Admiral  Jellicoe 
proceeded  with  his  flagship  to  Rosyth  in  the  middle  of  our  exercises, 
and  travelled  from  there  to  London  without  taking  leave  of  the 
Fleet  which  he  had  commanded  for  two  years  of  war.  Admiral 
Burney  received  his  appointment  as  Second  Sea  Lord  one  evening 
and  left  the  following  morning.  In  this  case  therefore  the  handing 
over  of  the  command  took  place  within  twelve  hours  of  the  receipt  of 
the  order.  After  six  hours  Admiral  Duff  was  on  his  way  to  his 
new  appointment.  Of  the  officers  commanding  divisions,  who 
also  had  spent  years  in  the  active  fleet,  none  to  my  knowledge 
visited  the  ships  of  his  division  before  his  departure.  Nor  were 
any  signals  of  farewell  made  by  his  subordinates.  Notasentence  l 
Only  the  day  after  the  departure  was  a note  circulated  containing 
a brief  apology  that  time  had  not  allowed  of  farewell  visits.  Strange 
though  it  seemed,  this  course  appealed  to  me  in  its  military  lack 
of  pretension  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  war-time. 
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In  the  late  autumn  the  winter  amusements  of  the  Fleet  began, 
with  theatrical  performances  taking  first  place.  On  the  30th 
November  the  officers  of  the  battleship  Malaya  presented  a piece 
dealing  with  a sailor’s  life,  with  many  topical  allusions  to  occurrences 
in  the  Grand  Fleet.  Something  was  said  about  everyone,  but 
not  a word  about  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  except  that  his 
name  occurred  in  a couplet  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
Concerning  Admiral  Evan  Thomas,  who  was  very  popular  in  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  especially  in  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  it  was 
suggested  that  his  big  ships  had  not  sufficient  room  in  Scapa  Flow 
(the  night  collision  between  the  Valiant  and  the  War  spite  !)  ; the 
Staff  were  told  that  the  authorities  had  been  rather  liberal  in  their 
bestowal  of  decorations  upon  them  after  the  battle  ; the  flagships 
(Iron  Duke  and  Marlborough)  were  reminded  that  they  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  gunnery  ; the  Agincourt,  whose 
Captain  was  sitting  in  the  front  row,  was  congratulated  on  its 
achievement  of  “ 1,005  salvos  in  fifteen  minutes”  (the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  praised  the  rapid  salvo  fire  of  this  ship),  and  so 
on. 

The  performers  also  included  in  their  criticisms  their  own  ship 
the  Malaya.  An  old,  harsh-looking  Admiral  in  a uniform  of 
the  time  of  Jervis  and  Nelson,  asked  a sailor  representing  the 
Malaya  : “ What  did  you  do  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ? ” The 
sailor  looked  foolish  and  answered  simply:  “We?  Oh,  nothing 
at  all — we  only  shot  ! ” The  Admiral,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
inspecting  the  Grand  Fleet,  assumed  an  expression  of  thunderous 
rage,  pulled  from  the  sailor’s  arm  a ribbon  (for  good  conduct,  a 
very  unambitious  badge  which  is  given  even  to  quite  young 
seamen  in  the  Fleet)  and  roared  : “ You’re  not  worthy  of  this 
ribbon.” 

This  scene  gave  expression  to  a feeling  of  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  other  ships  whose  activities  had  brought  greater 
reward.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Malaya  had  been  in  action 
longer  than  most  of  the  other  ships,  for  she  belonged  to  the  5th 
Battle  Squadron,  which  had  supported  the  armoured  cruisers. 
A comparatively  large  number  of  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  ship  had  suffered  some  heavy  hits.  Nevertheless, 
she  kept  her  place  in  the  line,  and  went  on  “ only  shooting  ” the 
whole  time,  and  in  the  battle  report  reported  very  unassumingly 
that  no  events  of  importance  had  occurred.  For  this  reason  the 
ship’s  name  had  not  received  special  mention  either  in  squadron 
or  fleet  orders,  and  had  had  to  be  content  with  fewer  decorations 
than  other  ships  which  had  been  readier  to  call  attention  to  their 
services. 

To  counteract  this  harmless  criticism,  a few  cheerful  couplets 
were  struck  up.  They  sang  of  the  universally  popular  Admiral 
Evan  Thomas,  a lovable,  unassuming  man  and  an  efficient  officer. 
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He  was  sitting  in  the  front  row,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  hold  of  the  canteen  steamer 
Gourko,  built  for  the  storage  of  frozen  meat,  served  as  the  theatre, 
and  was  decorated  with  flags. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  Fleet  again  carried  out 
gunnery  exercises. 

I should  like  here  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  gunnery  results 
which  our  squadron  attained,  after  some  vain  attempts,  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  As  usual,  the  shooting  took  place  in  the 
Pentland  Firth  at  a range  of  from  60  to  75  cables  and  a speed  of 
16  knots.  The  target  was  145  by  30  feet,  and  was  towed  up  and 
down  at  a speed  of  8 to  10  knots.  We  fired  in  conjunction 
with  the  Emperor  of  India. 

During  the  range-finding  the  second  salvo  was  fired  with  changed 
elevation  without  waiting  for  the  first  salvo  to  fall.  Both  salvos 
fell  short,  or  in  front  of  the  target.  We  increased  the  elevation 
and  fired  two  more  salvos  at  a range  difference  of  400  metres,  and 
this  time  the  target  was  straddled  : the  third  salvo  was  short, 
the  fourth  over.  The  gunnery  officer  again  advanced  two  hekto- 
metres  and  the  real  shooting  began,  during  which  five  salvos  were 
fired  and  the  hits  were  all  well  on  the  target. 

The  result  was  good,  for  most  of  the  salvos  straddled  the  target. 

Although  our  opposite  number,  the  Emperor  of  India,  was 
firing  at  the  same  target  as  ourselves  we  did  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  observation.  True  I could  not  personally  always 
distinguish  our  hits  from  those  of  the  other  ship,  but  I had  not  a 
particularly  good  pair  of  marine  glasses  or  any  other  apparatus 
to  help  me,  and  moreover  I was  watching  the  shooting  from  the 
bridge.  From  the  fore-top,  where  the  Gunnery  Officer  was 
directing  the  firing,  the  view  was  much  better,  and  the  hits  could 
be  clearly  distinguished,  so  that  the  shooting  went  forward  regularly 
and  without  disturbance. 

The  next  day  during  the  gunnery  practice  I went  into  the  trans- 
mitting station  amidships  below  the  armoured  deck,  to  watch  the 
indicators  and  the  working  of  the  electrical  order-transmitting 
apparatus  for  mechanical  fire  control  and  range-finding;  in  fact, 
the  whole  director-firing  control  according  to  Captain  Dreyer’s 
system.  To  my  inexpert  eye  the  apparatus  seemed  rather 
complicated.  The  Gunnery  Officer,  however,  maintained  that  it 
made  fire  control  easier,  as  it  eliminated  a number  of  causes  of 
error,  such  as  the  speed  and  turning  of  the  ship  and  the  wind. 

On  the  4th  December  the  Iron  Duke  arrived  at  Scapa  Flow,  and 
with  her  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet,  Admiral 
Beatty.  All  vessels  manned  ship,  but  there  was  no  official  recep- 
tion either  by  signal  or  cheering.  The  Iron  Duke  proceeded  to  her 
old  moorings  by  the  telephone-buoy,  and  the  business  was  over. 
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Admiral  Beatty’s  successor  to  the  command  of  the  Cruiser  Fleet 
was,  as  I have  already  said,  Admiral  Packenham,  formerly  in 
command  of  the  1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  and  known  to  be  a 
good  sailor.  A number  of  anecdotes  about  him  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  Fleet ; a proof  of  his  popularity  among  his  brother 
officers.  It  was  related  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
when  he  represented  England  with  the  Command  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet,  he  had  spent  the  whole  time  during  the  Battle  of  Tschushima 
sitting  on  the  bridge  of  the  Flagship  smoking  a cigar.  In  the 
Cruiser  Fleet  the  Admiral  had  the  reputation  of  being  a great 
dandy.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  he  always  went  to  bed 
fully  dressed  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  by  a sudden  alarm.  To 
prevent  spoiling  of  his  uniform  by  the  white  sheets  however,  he 
was  said  to  have  had  blue  ones  made ; probably  also  blue  pillow 
case,  though  nothing  was  said  of  this  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  colour  of  the  feathers  with  which  his  pillows 
were  stuffed. 

Si  non  e vero  e ben  trovato.  Clinton  Baker  maintained  that 
these  and  other  stories  about  the  Admiral  were  literally  true. 

On  the  7th  December  I paid  my  official  visit  to  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Outwardly,  he  made  a very  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  me.  He  was  not  very  tall,  but  taller  than  Admiral 
Jellicoe  ; of  powerful  build,  broad-shouldered  and  good-looking. 
His  small  hands  and  feet,  as  also  his  aristocratic  head  harmonised 
well  with  his  lithe  figure.  His  face,  clean-shaven  and  with  an 
appearance  of  having  been  hardened  by  boxing,  was  typically 
English,  and  his  manly  manner  of  speech  well  suited  his  confident 
bearing. 

His  ironical  smile  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  gave  him  a 
somewhat  haughty  air.  His  eyes  were  on  the  other  hand  friendly 
and  frank  and  in  conversation  very  attractive.  The  whole 
impression  was  in  any  case  that  of  a strong,  original  personality 
who  knew  what  he  wanted  and  was  true  to  himself.  I had  already 
seen  the  Admiral,  but  this  was  the  first  opportunity  I had  had  of 
speaking  to  him  at  any  length,  and  I at  once  felt  drawn  towards 
him. 

When  I came  alongside  the  Iron  Duke  with  Clinton 
Baker,  we  were  received  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Rear-Admiral  Brock, 
who  took  us  to  the  Admiral’s  quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
There  we  found  Flag  Captain  Chatfield,  Captain  Brand  and 
Captain  Doughty,  all  of  the  Staff  and  all,  like  Clinton  Baker, 
senior  in  service  as  in  age  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This, 
however,  did  not  disturb  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  least. 
Immediately  after  our  arrival  he  came  below  in  a short  blue 
coat  which  he  kept  on  while  he  talked  with  us. 

The  senior  officers,  to  all  appearances,  got  on  very  well  with 
their  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  relations  between  the 
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members  of  the  Staff  made  a favourable  impression  upon  me. 
Captain-of-the-Fleet  Brand,  with  his  grey  hair,  looked  rather 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  officers  present,  but  his  quick,  intelligent 
eyes  lent  something  of  youthful  animation  to  his  clean-cut 
face.  I had  a similar  impression  of  the  Flag-Captain  (the 
commanding  officer  of  the  flagship)  whom  Beatty  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Cruiser  Fleet.  The  Chief  of  Staff  looked  as 
youthful  as  the  Admiral  himself. 

I was  glad  that  Admiral  Beatty  had  brought  his  own  Staff 
with  him  instead  of  taking  over  that  of  his  predecessor.  It 
seemed  to  me  evidence  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  allow  the 
tremendous  machinery  of  the  Grand  Fleet  to  go  on  functioning 
along  the  old  lines  but  that  he  meant  to  take  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands  and  act  on  his  own  judgment.  He  was  in  no  way  frightened  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  did  not  shun  the  responsibility  it 
involved,  but  took  it  up  as  a matter  of  course,  an  inheritance 
that  had  come  to  him  by  the  law  of  destiny. 

At  first,  however,  all  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  did  not 
hold  the  same  view  of  the  new  Chief.  As  I have  already  mentioned, 
there  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  been  a certain  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Battle  Fleet  and  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  which  not  even 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  had  quite  eliminated.  This  jealousy  found 
expression  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  its  chief  cause  being  certainly 
the  natural,  and  in  any  case  praiseworthy,  disappointment  that 
the  battle  cruisers  should  have  had  so  much  more  to  do  with 
the  enemy  than  the  Battle  Fleet.  When  news  came  of  the  enemy 
the  battle  cruisers  were  the  first  to  hear  it,  and  they  were  always 
well  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  There  was  especial  envy  that  the 
battle  cruisers  should  have  twice  engaged  the  enemy  before  the 
Battle  of  Jutland. 


Moreover,  the  senior  Admirals  and  Commanding  Officers 
regarded  their  new  Chief  with  a certain  mistrust.  Personally 
they  had  nothing  against  him,  but  they  considered  that  his  period 
in  command  of  a squadron  had  been  too  brief,  and  that  consequently 
he  had  not  sufficient  experience  of  directing  evolutions,  the  forming 
of  the  well-known  line  of  battle  and  other  difficult  arts.  I could 
not  help  laughing  when  I heard  these  views.  From  my  own 
experience  as  a naval  officer  I had  long  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  excessive  monotony  of  routine  was  rather  an  enemy  of 
success  in  war  than  its  agent.  Anyone  who  can  manoeuvre  with 
destroyers  can  do  the  same  with  battleships,  for  with  both  it  is 
the  seaman's  eye  and  decision  that  give  the  necessary  sureness  of 
touch. 

It  is  the  same  with  a destroyer  flotilla  as  with  a battleship 
division,  with  a cruiser  squadron  as  with  a battle  fleet  like  the  Grand 
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Fleet,  even  though  such  a fleet  contains  different  types  of  ship 
and  a greater  number  of  vessels. 

After  this  visit  I wrote  in  my  diary  : “ What  will  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief  give  us  ? Jellicoe  created  the  Grand  Fleet, 
brought  it  to  a high  state  of  efficiency  and  tested  its  fighting 
qualities  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  after  which  he  tried  to  remedy 
the  material  defects  and  weaknesses  that  the  battle  had  revealed. 
Beatty’s  task  is  now  to  use  this  inheritance  correctly.  Is  he 
equal  to  the  role  of  a Nelson  following  a Jervis  ? If  so,  England’s 
sea-power  will  emerge  from  the  war  increased.  If  not,  it  will 
mean  a step  backwards  for  the  British  Fleet,  in  spite  of  all  its 
high  traditions  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  its  personnel.” 

On  the  8th  December  we  put  to  sea  to  test  the  new  ammunition 
hoists  and  other  innovations  in  the  mountings  of  the  heavy  guns. 
We  fired  with  full  battle  ammunition,  with  the  gun  at  the 
limit  of  elevation.  The  greatest  recoil  observed  was  38  inches. 
As  the  recoil  cylinders  allowed  of  42  inches  this  left  still 
4 inches  to  spare.  Similar  tests  were  carried  out  in  other  ships 
which  were  fitted  with  the  mountings  from  the  Coventry  factories, 
and  in  one  ship  the  recoil  was  so  great  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fit  new  pistons  with  a smaller  aperture  to  the  cylinders  through 
which  the  glycerine  mixture  is  forced  by  the  recoil. 

After  returning  from  the  gunnery  exercises  we  learned  that 
the  new  magazine  bulkheads  for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  go  into  dock,  were  not  yet  completely  fitted, 
and  that  we  were  to  go  to  Cromarty  in  her  place. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  special  measures  against 
mines  being  taken  for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  ship,  we  were  attached 
to  the  4th  Battle  Squadron  and  put  to  sea  at  dawn — at  this  time 
of  the  year  about  8 a.m.  The  weather  wras  calm  and  rainy. 

About  noon  the  presence  of  German  submarines  was  reported 
by  wireless.  One  had  been  sighted  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  chased  by  an  English  patrol  ship.  The  squadron 
steered  a zig-zag  course  at  a speed  of  from  18  to  19  knots.  As 
was  the  custom  with  all  battleships,  we  had  our  anti-mine  gear 
out  while  at  sea.  This  had  become  a universal  custom,  and  I 
must  admit  that  it  gave  everyone  a feeling  of  increased  safety. 

We  had  no  particular  fear  of  enemy  torpedo  attacks,  as 
it  was  always  dangerous  for  submarines  to  approach  a large  division. 

Half-way  there  we  met  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron  coming  from 
Cromarty  and,  shortly  before  we  entered  the  firth,  a flotilla  of 
mine-sweepers  escorted  by  destroyers. 

During  the  docking  and  refitting  at  Cromarty  the  crew  were 
to  be  given  a fortnight’s  leave,  in  groups.  There  were  at  most 
100  men  on  board  during  this  time  ; chiefly  artificers  and  other 
special  ratings,  with  their  own  officers  and  engineers  to  supervise 
the  work,  keep  the  watches,  and  take  charge  of  the  stores. 
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I decided  to  go  to  London,  but  first  visited  some  of  the  ships 
of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron.  I lunched  in  the  Bellerophon,  whose 
Commanding  Officer,  Captain  Watson,  had  invited  me  long  before. 
Before  the  war  he  had  been  for  three  years  Naval  Attach^  in 
Berlin,  and  knew  personally  the  German  Emperor,  Admirals 
Scheer  and  Hipper,  as  well  as  the  former  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Imperial  Naval  Office,  Grand  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz.  As  he 
had  married  Miss  Pearson,  the  daughter  of  an  English 
“ oil  king,”  he  was  very  wealthy,  and  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, both  in  London  and  Berlin,  was  unusually  large.  Captain 
Watson  had  a very  high  opinion  of  German  naval  architecture, 
the  technical  equipment  of  their  ships,  and  their  training. 
Unfortunately  the  conversation  followed  very  general  lines,  so 
that  our  host  was  often  interrupted,  and  immediately  after  lunch 
the  guests  left  the  ship. 

I accompanied  one  of  the  Captains  on  board  his  ship,  and  we  sat 
for  a couple  of  hours  longer,  by  the  fire,  in  animated  conversation. 
This  Captain  had  spent  a great  part  of  his  service  in  destroyers, 
and  had  commanded  one  of  these  for  eight  years.  As  I also  had 
commanded  a torpedo  boat  for  a considerable  time,  we  had 
common  ground  for  our  conversation,  and  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  I had  promised  Clinton  Baker  to  be  back  by  4 o’clock  I 
should  probably  have  stayed  until  dinner-time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  officer  had  survived  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Cressy.  He  had  then  commanded  a destroyer 
flotilla  with  Admiral  Tyrwhitt’s  force,  and  during  this  time  had 
taken  part  in  a number  of  operations.  He  had  only  received  his 
battleship  a short  time  before,  and  as  this  was  his  first  experience 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  he  was  not  yet  completely  familiar  with 
the  routine,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  lament  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  had  a command  with  the  destroyers.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  offensive  tactics ; the  dash  at  the  enemy  and  the 
dash  back  after  the  torpedo  had  been  fired.  He  had  constructed 
a special  device  for  reckoning  the  angle  of  attack  and  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  flotilla  commander  when  launching  it.  This  he 
explained  to  me. 

He  maintained  that  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  would 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  British  side  if  the  out-of-date 
destroyer  orders  that  each  vessel  and  each  torpedo-tube  should 
fire  independently  had  not  been  so  rigidly  adhered  to.  He  thought 
that  torpedo  salvos,  with  either  parallel  or  slightly  converged  tubes 
would  have  been  more  effective. 

When  I told  him  that  this  method  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Russian  Fleet  many  years  before  the  World  War,  he  was 
astounded,  and  repeated  (what  I had  already  heard  from  many 
British  naval  officers)  that,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  the 
British  Fleet  was  behind  the  times.  He  thought  that  the  reason 
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for  this  was  not  only  the  unshakeable  conservatism  of  the  race, 
but  also  England's  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
had  retarded  the  nation's  psychological  development. 

I pointed  out  that  her  insular  isolation  was,  in  this  war, 
England's  greatest  protection  against  enemy  attack,  but  my 
companion  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  protection  was  only 
apparent.  He  said  it  was  true  that  England's  fate  hung  upon  her 
Fleet,  and  that  if  this  was  sufficiently  strong  she  was  in  no  danger 
from  any  other  country.  The  Navy  estimates  in  the  Budget 
must  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  premium  paid  by  the  country 
for  its  safety. 

Apparatus  for  concentrated  torpedo  fire  had  only  just  begun 
to  be  constructed  in  England,  and  my  host  thought  it 
would  be  ready  for  adoption  during  the  present  war.  I offered 
to  send  for  drawings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  Russian  Fleet, 
and  wrote  to  this  effect  to  the  Naval  General  Staff,  but  I learned 
later  in  London  that  this  system  had  already  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty  long  before  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and 
they  had  taken  no  interest  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


LONDON  IN  WARTIME 

London  in  December  1916 — The  Negro  and  Host  in  collision — The  White  Sea 
route — The  question  of  provisioning  England  in  December  1916 — The 
Government  and  Parliament — Nursing  and  other  service  by  women  during 
the  war — The  colonial  troops. 

While  I had  been  with  the  Fleet  my  wife  had  moved  into  one  of 
the  many  private  hotels  to  be  found  in  London.  The  chief 
difference  between  these  and  other  hotels  is  that  they  are  quieter 
and  smaller.  The  Whitehall  Hotel  in  Montague  Street  had  few 
foreign  guests.  There  were  only  thirty  bedrooms  and  almost  all 
were  occupied  by  guests  who  lived  there  permanently.  It  was  much 
more  peaceful  there  than  in  the  big  hotels,  which  during  the  war  be- 
came regular  caravansaries  ; such  was  the  effect  of  restlessness 
produced  by  the  constant  changing  of  the  guests. 

Life  at  the  Whitehall  Hotel  was  very  comfortable.  Shortly 
before  my  arrival,  however,  the  hall  porter  had  stolen  a 
number  of  valuables  belonging  to  guests  and  had  disappeared. 
The  proprietress  was  much  distressed  when  she  heard  about  it, 
but  did  not  at  once  inform  the  police,  and  when  I arrived  it  was 
too  late.  This  porter  had  managed  to  enter  some  of  the  bedrooms 
unobserved.  In  my  wife’s  bedroom  he  had  found  the  key  of  an 
iron  strong-box,  opened  it,  taken  out  the  contents,  locked  the 
box  again  and  taken  the  key  with  him. 

On  her  return  my  wife  searched  in  vain  for  the  key.  Not  until 
after  dinner  did  she  make  up  her  mind  to  force  open  the  box. 
In  the  meantime  several  other  guests  had  discovered  that  valuables 
were  missing,  but  by  that  time  the  porter  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  trace. 

Although  I at  once  went  to  the  police  station,  all  investigations 
proved  fruitless.  Even  the  fact  that  the  man,  an  old  soldier,  had, 
according  to  the  proprietress,  been  in  her  service  a long  time 
and  was  well  known  in  Montague  Street,  led  to  no  result. 

Indeed,  a lowering  of  public  morality,  such  as  is  always  caused 
by  a prolonged  war,  was  noticeable.  The  people  become  sated 
with  the  newspaper  sensations  which  are  constantly  put  before 
them,  and  are  quite  unable  to  react  to  the  little  excitements  of 
daily  life.  This  attitude  of  indifference  in  every  section  of  the 
public,  however,  constitutes  a very  grave  danger  for  the  regular 
course  of  daily  life. 
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That  the  morality  of  the  streets  had  changed  greatly  for  the 
worse  was  plainly  apparent  at  the  end  of  1916.  The  English 
ascribed  this  to  the  attitude  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  was  flooded  with  colonial  reinforce- 
ments passing  through  London  on  their  way  to  the  Front  or  on 
leave.  In  1917,  young  women  and  girls  were  to  be  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  beautiful  London  parks,  not  only  sitting 
on  the  benches  with  soldiers  but  even  rolling  about  with  them 
quite  openly  on  the  grass.  At  night  one  was  in  danger  of 
stumbling  over  the  couples.  Instances  of  indiscreet  behaviour 
were  also  to  be  observed  in  the  popular  restaurants  and  large 
hotels.  The  police  adopted  a passive  attitude  towards  this  and 
the  public  closed  its  eyes. 

At  Christmas  I received  a letter  from  Clinton  Baker,  who  had 
been  keeping  Christmas  on  his  brother’s  estate,  to  say  that  he 
was  coming  to  London  the  following  day  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Fleet.  As  I had  still  several  matters  to  discuss  with  the  Admiralty 
I could  not  travel  with  him,  but  I decided  to  go  to  King’s  Cross 
station,  and  left  my  hotel  about  10  p.m.  To  help  me  to  see  the 
way  I took  a pocket  electric  torch  with  me.  The  fog  was  so  thick 
that  the  taxis  had  stopped  running,  and  the  only  means  of 
transport  was  the  Underground.  To  reach  the  nearest  station 
I had  only  to  cross  an  open  space,  Russell  Square,  with  a circular 
garden  in  the  middle. 

Trusting  to  my  torch,  I walked  fairly  quickly,  as  I knew  the 
way  well,  but  after  a few  strides  I tripped  over  a broom,  that 
had  got  there  Heaven  knows  how,  and  fell  flat  on  the  pavement. 
Stick,  lamp,  and  gloves  flew  in  different  directions  and  were  not 
easy  to  find  again.  The  fall  had  put  the  torch  out  of  action  and 
I had  to  grope  in  front  of  me  with  my  hands.  When  at  last  I 
reached  the  square  I lost  my  way  three  times  and  with  great 
difficulty  found  the  station.  Meanwhile,  not  only  had  I repeatedly 
to  ask  my  way,  but  even  typical  Londoners  asked  me  the  same 
question.  Fortunately  bus,  motor  car,  and  motor  bicycle  traffic 
had  been  stopped  since  five  o’clock.  Owing  to  the  fog  the  train 
was  half  an  hour  late  in  starting  and  while  waiting  Clinton  Baker 
and  I kept  ourselves  warm  in  the  refreshment  room. 


At  this  time  I heard  about  the  Fleet’s  first  operation  under 
its  new  Chief.  It  had  not  passed  off  according  to  plan.  The 
assembling  of  the  different  squadrons  from  their  respective  bases 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  stipulated  time.  Instead  of  9 a.m., 
it  was  3 p.m.  before  the  whole  Fleet  reached  the  rendezvous,  and 
already  getting  dark.  During  the  night  cruise  in  stormy  weather 
two  destroyers,  Negro  and  Host,  had  come  into  collision.  Both 
ships  went  down,  and  about  sixty  men  lost  their  lives.  The 
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collision  exploded  a mine  on  the  quarter-deck  of  one  of  the 
destroyers,  which  contributed  to  the  disastrous  consequences. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
destroyer  Marvel  had  come  alongside  altogether  fifteen  times  ; 
at  first  to  try  to  take  one  of  the  ships  in  tow  and,  when  this  proved 
impossible,  to  take  off  the  crews. 

The  explosion  had  completely  destroyed  the  forepart  of  one 
of  the  vessels,  while  the  stern  of  the  other  was  torn  open. 

At  the  request  of  the  Admiralty  I had  asked  the  Russian 
General  Staff  to  send  drawings  of  the  large  Zeiss  range-finder, 
which  was  used  in  the  Russian  Fleet.  No  drawings  of  this 
were  available  in  Russia,  but  the  General  Staff  offered,  instead, 
to  send  a specimen  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  E measurers 
which  had  been  in  use  hitherto  at  the  Reval  coast  station. 

The  German  range-finders  were  considered  very  efficient 
by  the  British  Fleet  and  to  them  was  ascribed  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Germans  found  their  range.  Before  the  war,  England 
had  no  equally  good  factories  for  optical  lenses.  English  firms 
had  for  the  most  part  drawn  their  supplies  from  Germany  or 
Austria. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  there  was  a 
very  great  demand  for  optical  lenses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  glass 
industry  in  the  Entente  countries  at  once  turned  their  whole 
attention  to  this  branch,  without,  however,  being  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  strong  glasses  for  the  millions  of  soldiers  and 
the  Navy.  Although  in  a number  of  neutral  countries  the  industry 
worked  fairly  openly  for  the  Entente,  the  British  Fleet  had  to 
suffer  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  from  the  inferiority  of  its  range- 
finders. 


The  question  of  the  protection  of  the  northern  channels  was 
very  acute  during  the  winter  1916-17.  I had  several  times  to 
act  as  an  intermediary,  but  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  suitable 
vessels  no  radical  solution  of  the  question  was  possible.  True, 
some  Russian  destroyers  which  had  arrived  from  Wladiwostock, 
via  the  Mediterranean,  proved  very  useful,  but  they  were  too 
few  for  the  long  routes.  Moreover,  they  were  too  small  to  operate 
so  far  from  their  base.  England  herself  was  short  of  destroyers 
and  cruisers.  Armed  fishing  trawlers,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
also  only  be  used  close  to  their  own  coast.  The  one  practicable 
remedy  lay  in  the  arming  of  merchantmen  and  the  introduction 
of  the  convoy  system.  Measures  for  arming  were  at  once  set  in 
motion,  and  the  preparations  for  the  introduction  of  the  convoy 
system  were  speeded  up.  The  comments  of  Russia,  however, 
only  served  to  irritate  England,  who  had  already  ceased  to  regard 
Russia  as  one  of  her  most  important  allies  and  only  met 
her  demands  grudgingly.  I had  already  noticed  a certain 
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cooling  of  relations  at  an  earlier  date — immediately  after  Russia’s 
heavy  defeats  in  Galicia  and  Poland — and  as  time  went  on  this 
coolness  became  more  marked.  I believe  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  journey  on  which  Lord  Kitchener  embarked  in  1916  was  to 
ascertain  what  value  could  be  placed  on  Russia  for  the  further 
course  of  the  war. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  commission  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Bark,  to  raise  a war  loan 
in  London  was  another  outward  sign  of  the  way  in  which  England's 
attitude  towards  her  ally  had  changed.  After  prolonged  and 
tedious  efforts  and  negotiations  which  I have  already  spoken  of, 
this  loan  was  finally  raised,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale  than 
had  been  expected  in  Russia.  Russia  was  regarded  with  great 
mistrust  in  London.  The  blame  for  this  lay  with  Russia’s 
domestic  policy,  in  conjunction  with  incipient  economic  dis- 
integration, war- weariness,  and  other  phenomena.  The  scandals 
at  the  Court,  the  growing  influence  of  Rasputin,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sturmer  as  Prime  Minister  increased  this  mistrust,  and 
in  January  1917  I was  often  asked  whether  Russia  really  intended 
to  make  a separate  peace  with  Germany. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Admiralty 
had  no  inclination  to  send  their  cruisers  and  destroyers  to  protect 
the  northern  channels. 


The  provisioning  of  England  during  the  winter  of  1916  was 
still  perfectly  normal.  No  restrictions  had  been  enforced,  and 
the  cost  of  living  rose  slowly.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  by  shrewd  and  timely  measures  had  kept  the  prices 
of  bread,  potatoes  and  other  important  foodstuffs  at  pre- 
war level.  The  available  tonnage  was  apportioned  in  such  a way 
as  to  prevent  the  stocks  of  food  in  the  country  from  sinking  below 
fixed  limits,  which  indeed  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  method 
that  could  have  been  adopted. 

Nevertheless,  preliminary  measures  were  being  taken  for  the 
institution  of  a card  system  for  sugar,  bread,  meat  and  butter. 
As  it  was  foreseen  that  England  would  be  menaced  by  the  sub- 
marine campaign,  it  was  easier  to  prepare  for  restrictions  in  good 
time,  and  the  whole  of  the  Press  daily  devoted  long  paragraphs 
to  propaganda  in  favour  of  a system  of  rationing.  The  Press 
played  an  important  part  in  the  handling  of  these  questions.  As 
soon  as  it  was  decided  to  introduce  fresh  restrictive  measures, 
the  newspapers  took  them  up,  urged  the  dire  necessity  from 
the  military  or  economic  point  of  view,  carefully  explained  all 
details,  marshalled  statistics  about  the  special  subject  in  hand, 
and  so  worked  on  public  opinion  that  when  the  measure  came  to 
be  enforced  it  usually  met  with  no  opposition. 
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The  newspapers  constantly  published  letters  from  private 
persons,  in  which  the  Government  was  summoned  to  adopt  the 
measures  required  with  all  possible  celerity.  I often  heard  the 
sceptical  remark  that  these  letters  emanated  from  the  brains  of 
the  Cabinet  itself,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  towards  this  economic  propaganda. 

In  our  hotel,  as  in  many  restaurants,  certain  restrictions  with 
regard  to  food  were  inaugurated  as  early  as  January  1917.  This 
rationing  by  the  management  of  the  hotel  raised  no  protest  from 
the  guests.  A beginning  was  made  with  sugar  and  bread,  and 
these  articles  of  food  were  henceforward  served,  at  first  more 
sparingly  and  later  in  strictly  measured  portions.  The  newspapers 
called  upon  the  moneyed  classes  voluntarily  to  restrict  their  use 
of  these  foodstuffs,  and  the  result  was  that  the  number  of  people 
who,  in  restaurants,  hotels,  and  at  home,  entirely  renounced  the 
use  of  sugar  and  reduced  that  of  bread  to  as  little  as  possible, 
daily  increased. 

Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  card  system  substitutes  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  saccharine,  syrup,  manufactured  honey,  bread 
made  from  rye  and  barley  and  containing  such  substitutes  as 
potatoes  and  maize  were  on  the  market. 

«••»•••• 

These  were  indications  that  the  country  was  conscious  of  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  and  showed  also  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  continuation  of  the  war  possible  by 
restrictive  measures  would  be  sympathetically  received.  The 
Government  on  their  side  urged  the  necessity  for  economy  and 
restriction  of  consumption  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
not  only  in  Parliament,  but  in  speeches  delivered  at  many 
meetings,  reunions  and  dinners,  and  even  in  churches ; in  fact, 
at  all  possible  opportunities.  It  struck  me  that  this  was  the 
chief  function  of  many  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  comprised 
altogether  twenty-three  Ministers  or  responsible  members  of  the 
Government. 


As  usual,  I frequently  visited  the  House  of  Commons 
during  this  time,  for  here  during  the  war  the  pulse  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  best  be  felt.  The  greatly  limited  numbers 
of  the  members  present  in  no  way  hampered  the  work;  indeed, 
rather  helped  it.  About  half  of  the  members  of  the  House  were 
at  the  Front,  as  volunteers  with  the  army  or  engaged  on  auxiliary 
duties  in  the  areas  behind  the  line ; others  acting  as  Government 
messengers,  &c.  The  House  of  Lords  presented  the  same  picture, 
the  sittings  there  being  often  attended  by  less  than  ten  members. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  members  in  the  two  Chambers, 
the  unusually  large  number  of  Ministers  loomed  doubly  large 
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as  did  also  the  complicated  method  of  procedure.  Both  were 
the  subject  of  frequent  attacks  upon  the  Government,  which  was 
accused  of  dilatoriness  and  lack  of  grip.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime 
Minister,  did  not  allow  this  to  shake  him  into  abandoning  the 
traditional  system  with  his  unwieldy  Cabinet,  at  whose  meetings 
all  twenty-three  Ministers  endowed  with  equal  powers  had  to  be 
present  to  deal  with  important  questions  of  administration.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  with  such  methods  of  handling  problems 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war,  the  reaching  of  a 
decision  was  greatly  complicated,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
administration  made  unnecessarily  cumbersome. 

A demand  had  been  made,  both  by  the  public  and  within 
Parliament  itself,  for  the  substitution  of  the  traditional  system 
by  an  “ Inner  Cabinet  ” with  at  most  seven,  or  even  five,  members 
with  full  powers  to  decide  all  important  questions  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Asquith  would  not  agree  to  such  a reform,  but  the  English 
Press  took  it  up  and  recommended  Lloyd  George  as  President  of 
this  Cabinet.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  given  proof  of  great  energy  and  foresight,  first  as  Minister 
of  Munitions  and,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener,  as  Minister 
for  War.  This  question  of  the  formation  of  an  “ Inner  Cabinet  ” 
interested  me  deeply,  as  I was  convinced  that  such  a step  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  both  politics  and  strategy.  As 
an  old  leader  of  the  orthodox  Liberals,  Asquith  was  a typical 
representative  of  the  constitutional  traditions  of  government. 
These  traditions  were  in  peace-time  of  great  value,  but  in  war 
as  dilatory  as  his  well-known  words  “Wait  and  see.” 

The  public  were  obviously  looking  for  a leader  with  more  energy 
and  boldness,  who  might  better  represent  their  own  mood.  And, 
although  Lloyd  George's  principles  had  many  opponents,  who 
could  not  forgive  his  earlier  political  activities  and  his  Radicalism, 
the  great  mass  of  the  middle  classes  had  forgotten  and  forgiven 
this,  and  the  balance  was  undoubtedly  sinking  in  his  favour. 

Thus  was  an  old  sociological  truth  justified  : in  time  of  danger 
a vigorous  nation  always  chooses  as  its  leader  the  man  who  best 
represents  its  own  views.  Even  now,  in  the  third  year  of  war, 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  real  war-weariness  was  to  be  discovered 
in  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  made  was  that  the 
people  were  even  more  closely  united  in  their  determination  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  breath  and  to  weed  out  from  among  their 
leaders  all  who  did  not  share  their  view  of  the  situation.  I 
followed  with  special  interest  this  consolidation  of  the  nation’s 
innate  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Among  other  changes  in  the  external  life  of  London  the 
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increasing  number  of  hospitals  was  one  of  the  most  apparent, 
and  also  the  introduction  of  women  into  every  sphere  of 
labour.  The  hospitals  were,  as  far  as  possible,  situated  in  the 
country,  but  London  remained  the  clearing-house,  and  the 
organisations  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  multiplied.  The 
ambulance  trains  were  met  by  nurses  at  such  stations  as 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria,  whence  the  wounded  were  carried  on 
stretchers  to  the  waiting  ambulances  and  driven  to  the  dressing- 
stations.  There  they  could  only  be  allowed  at  most  a few  days’ 
rest,  after  which  they  were  transferred  to  hospitals,  sanatoriums 
or  private  hospitals  in  the  country,  the  number  of  which  was 
also  daily  increasing. 

When  the  motor  ambulances  carrying  the  wounded  left  the  London 
stations,  they  were  often  greeted  by  a crowd  of  thousands  of 
people,  who  threw  flowers  and  other  gifts  to  the  soldiers  from  the 
trenches.  Otherwise  one  came  across  comparatively  few  wounded 
in  the  London  streets.  All  who  were  at  all  fit  to  travel  were 
sent  either  home  or  to  the  country.  To  qualify  as  a nurse  a 
tedious  training  and  great  experience  were  necessary.  It  was, 
therefore,  rare  to  find  among  the  Red  Cross  sisters  the  type  of 
society  volunteer  who  in  other  countries  had  an  upsetting,  rather 
than  a helpful  effect  on  the  hospitals. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  winter  1917  women  forced  their 
way  into  many  other  callings  which  the  introduction  of  general 
service  had  left  open  to  them.  Compulsory  service  gradually 
drew  into  the  army  all  the  healthy  young  men  of  the  country. 
This  left  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  working  vacant, 
and  young  girls  and  women  began  to  outnumber  the  men  on  the 
railways  and  buses,  at  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  in  all  res- 
taurants, business  houses  and  offices.  From  the  beginning  of 
1917,  female  service  was  introduced  also  in  fashionable  men’s  clubs, 
where  women  had  never  been  employed  since  their  foundation. 
In  my  opinion  this  reform  was  an  improvement,  as  the  women 
servants  had  a greater  regard  for  cleanliness  and  punctuality 
than  most  of  the  former  male  employees. 


Another  aspect  of  street  life  which  at  this  time  attracted  general 
attention  was  offered  by  the  colonial  troops,  who  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  All  drafts  from  the  Colonies  called  at  London, 
where  the  men  spent  some  time.  This  course  was  adopted  with 
all  reinforcements  from  the  Colonies  with  the  object  of  giving  the 
men  a closer  feeling  of  unity  with  the  mother-country.  It  proved, 
of  course,  of  great  political  value. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  often  complained  of  the  uncouth 
behaviour  of  the  colonial  soldiers,  especially  those  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Most  of  these  men,  indeed,  were  seeing  a 
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great  town  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  naturally  the 
conventions  of  English  society  were  strange  to  them. 

However,  the  Government  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  turned 
aside  by  these  complaints,  and  the  tall,  bronzed  soldiers  from 
the  Colonies  constituted  the  majority  of  the  frequenters  of  London 
museums,  picture  galleries,  and  other  places  open  to  the  public, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cheaper  theatres  and  cinemas. 

The  authorities  on  their  side  took  all  pains  to  draw  up  reasonable 
and  practicable  regulations  to  protect  these  men,  ignorant  of 
English  ways  and  in  some  cases  of  English  money,  from  rogues 
and  tricksters.  To  this  end  rest-houses  for  soldiers  were  founded 
in  different  parts  of  London,  even  in  the  aristocratic  West  End, 
where  they  could  resort  as  they  wished,  spend  the  night  and 
have  their  meals. 

Most  of  these  places,  which  were  known  as  Soldiers’  Huts  and 
Canteens,  were  founded  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
This  organisation  had  greatly  developed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  was  carrying  on  its  work  both  in  and  behind  the 
firing-line. 

In  these  places  cheap  dinners  and  lunches  or  a cup 
of  tea  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  comfortable  rooms.  News- 
papers and  books  were  available,  as  well  as  good  lavatories. 
Information  could  also  be  obtained  there  about  the  different 
parts  of  London,  sights  to  be  seen,  communications,  etc.,  all  of 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Officers 
had  access  to  the  military  clubs  and  to  the  messes  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  London. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


BACK  TO  CROMARTY  FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 

The  return  to  Cromarty — H.M.S.  Renown — The  loss  of  the  Invincible  and  the 
miraculous  escape  of  Commander  Dannreuther — Gunnery  innovations — 
The  victualling  of  the  Fleet — The  canteens — Tactical  exercises — The  sub- 
marine war — Races  for  the  R.M.L.I. 


By  the  middle  of  January,  I had  finished  my  business  in  London 
and  returned  to  Cromarty  to  rejoin  my  ship.  The  journey  passed 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Williams,  the  Admiralty  messenger,  whom 
I had  met  on  similar  occasions  before.  The  familiar  landscape 
looked  very  different  in  the  snow.  In  places  it  reminded  me  of 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

From  Inverness  I travelled  with  Admiral  Fremantle,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the  armoured  cruisers.  After 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  these  ships  had  been  considered  too  out- 
of-date  for  the  battle  line,  withdrawn  from  the  Grand  Fleet,  and 
detached  to  patrol  the  traffic  routes  to  Norway.  The  Admiral 
expressed  his  emphatic  opinion  that  if,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  convoy  system  were  adopted  in  the  near  future,  his  ships 
would  prove  very  suitable  for  such  service  and  would  in  this  way 
find  new  employment. 

I had  heard  much  talk  of  the  convoy  system  while  in  London. 
One  keen  supporter  was  Admiral  Jellicoe ; a sure  sign  that  the 
Admiralty  had  no  intention  of  changing  the  strategy  they  had 
hitherto  followed. 

In  the  Benbow  they  were  busy  finishing  off  the  repairs  for 
which  the  ship  had  gone  into  dock.  Captain  Clinton  Baker  and 
most  of  his  officers  had  been  on  leave  and  felt  refreshed.  The 
men,  too,  had  had  their  twelve  or  fourteen  days'  leave  and  the 
last  group  had  just  returned  to  the  ship.  My  servant,  Bathard, 
had  even  contrived  to  get  engaged.  Henceforward  he  dreamed 
only  of  his  girl,  and  quite  frankly  confessed  that  war  had  lost  its 
charms  for  him. 

• ••••••• 

Our  new  Squadron  Commander,  Admiral  Madden,  upon 
whom  I called  on  my  return,  invited  me  to  be  present  at  the 
gunnery  exercises  of  the  Renown  with  the  15-inch  guns.  The 
Renown  was  a newly  commissioned  ship,  half  battle  cruiser,  half 
light  cruiser.  She  was  to  reach  Cromarty  shortly  afterwards. 

I had  already  heard  that  the  new  cruisers  Renown  and  Repulse 
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were  in  many  respects  failures.  The  necessity  for  strong  armouring 
had  been  so  convincingly  proved  by  the  Battle  of  Jutland  that 
it  was  decided  to  strengthen  the  armour  of  these  ships  at  once 
by  an  addition  of  about  500  tons  of  armour  plating. 

Other  constructional  alterations  were  also  intended. 

I gratefully  accepted  the  Admiral’s  invitation  and  on  the 
22nd  January,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Renown , 
went  on  board  for  the  gunnery  trials.  With  a full  complement 
of  fuel  and  ammunition  the  total  displacement  of  the  new  cruiser 
was  over  32,000  tons,  her  deck  length  was  794  feet  and  her  speed 
32.5  knots.  On  the  forecastle  were  four  15-inch  guns  in  two 
double  turrets,  one  above  the  other.  In  addition  the  cruiser 
carried  a secondary  armament  of  seventeen  4-inch  guns,  partly 
mounted  in  threes.  The  side  armour  offered  no  effective  protec- 
tion against  heavy  hits,  as  it  was  only  six  inches  thick.  The 
armoured  deck  could  not  compensate  for  this  weakness,  although 
it  was  continued  over  the  ship’s  side,  for  it  had  a thickness  of 
only  1.5  inches.  A striking  innovation  was  a large  number  of 
searchlights,  four  fitted  to  each  funnel  and  two  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 

The  cruiser  had  been  built  on  these  lines  for  long-distance 
reconnaissance,  pursuit  of  enemy  light  craft,  such  as  light  cruisers 
and  torpedo  boats,  and  similar  tasks.  She  was,  however,  much  • 
too  weak  in  anti-destroyer  guns,  and  the  armouring  did  not  offer 
adequate  protection  against  the  6-inch  shells  of  the  enemy’s  light 
cruisers. 

As  protection  against  torpedoes  and  mines,  fore  and  aft  water- 
tight bulkheads  had  been  fitted  which  ran  through  the  full  length 
of  the  ship  and  were  20  feet  from  the  ship’s  side  amidships. 

The  gunnery  practice  differed  hardly  at  all  from  that  I had 
witnessed  on  board  the  Hercules  and  Benbow.  In  spite  of  the 
clear  weather,  the  targets  were  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  they  were 
often  concealed  by  smoke.  Even  from  the  foretop,  where  I was 
standing,  observation  was  bad. 

The  construction  of  the  new  ship  interested  me  much  more 
than  the  shooting,  and  immediately  after  weighing  anchor  I 
accompanied  the  Commander  of  the  cruiser,  Commander  Dann- 
reuther,  on  a round  of  the  ship,  during  which  I saw  much  that 
was  of  interest. 

Owing  to  her  great  length,  all  the  cabins  and  messes  were  of 
conspicuous  size  ; so  much  so  that  I could  not  help  asking  my 
guide  on  several  occasions  where  the  ship’s  company  were ; 
for  only  a few  men  were  to  fceseen  below,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  carried  a crew  of  1,250  ! Divided  according  to  the  branch 
to  which  they  belonged,  the  men  had  their  own  bathrooms,  wash- 
places  served  with  hot  water,  special  rooms  for  shaving  and  so 
on.  In  spite  of  all  these  arrangements,  there  was  still  a good  deal 
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of  room  to  spare  for  which  the  architects  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  use.  This  superfluity  of  space  was  chiefly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  been  built  about  200  feet  longer 
than  earlier  types.  So  poor  is  the  imagination  of  man  ! 

The  cruiser's  turbines  developed  at  full  speed  120,000  h.p., 
the  boilers  having  been  built  for  135,000  h.p.  The  ship  had  four 
turbines,  but  the  vibration  of  the  propellers  was  only  noticeable 
aft  and  in  the  foretop.  Although  the  latter  was  of  tripod 
construction  the  vibration  was  particularly  strong  there.  The 
funnel  passed  through  the  bridge,  which  was  80ft.  above  the  water. 

During  our  round  of  inspection  I learned  that  Commander 
Dannreuther  was  one  of  the  six  survivors  of  the  armoured  cruiser 
Invincible  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  He  gave  me  the  following 
description  of  the  occurrence  : 

During  the  battle  on  the  31st  May,  1916,  he  was  in  the  fore- 
top, directing  the  heavy  armament  of  the  battle  cruiser 
Invincible,  • flying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Hood.  About 
6 p.m.,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  off  a German  de- 
stroyer attack,  the  Admiral  turned  the  squadron  to  westward 
towards  the  heavy  gunfire  which  was  gradually  coming  nearer. 

A few  minutes  after  this  turn,  at  6.15  p.m.,  the  Lion,  Admiral 
Beatty’s  Flagship,  emerged  from  the  smoke  straight  ahead, 
bearing  down  upon  them.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Invincible 
received  an  order  from  the  Admiral  Commanding  the  Cruiser 
Fleet  that  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  was  to  take  station  in  the 
line  of  battle.  Instead  of  carrying  out  this  signal  literally,  Admiral 
Hood  chose  the  other,  more  brilliant  and  therefore  also  much 
more  dangerous  alternative  : he  decided  to  take  station  at  the 
head  of  the  battle  cruisers,  and  to  this  end  gradually  turned  his 
cruisers  on  to  an  opposite  course. 

As  soon  as  the  Invincible  had  taken  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  she  at  once  came  under  heavy  enemy  fire,  for  the  range 
was  only  10,000  yards.  At  6.30  the  Admiral,  who  was  standing  on 
the  bridge,  congratulated  Dannreuther  on  his  good  fire  control 
and  shouted  to  him  through  the  voice-pipe  : “ Your  firing  is  very 
good.  Keep  it  up  as  quickly  as  you  can  ; every  shot  is  telling.” 

The  Invincible  herself  had  already  been  hit  several  times  without 
suffering  any  serious  damage,  when  a heavy  enemy  shell  pierced 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  after-turrets.  Dannreuther  from  the  fore- 
top saw  it  blown  into  the  air.  A few  seconds  later,  about 
eight  he  thought,  a heavy  explosion  occurred  amidships.  Dann- 
reuther assumed  that  the  magazine  of  the  second  after-turret 
had  blown  up.  He  saw  the  cruiser’s  deck  red  with  cordite  gas. 
The  ship  was  apparently  breaking  in  half,  for  the  next  minute 
he  thought  he  saw  a similar  gas  cloud  near  the  ship's  side.  He 
had  only  just  time  to  swing  himself  outside  the  foretop  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  water.  He  still  thought,  however,  that 
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the  ship  had  broken  in  half  abaft  the  after-funnel.  During  the 
last  moments  before  the  ship  went  down,  the  foretop  was 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  hot,  sticky  smoke.  Dannreuther  was 
pulled  down  by  the  suction,  but  immediately  afterwards  was 
driven  to  the  surface  again.  He  seized  a life-buoy  which  happened 
to  be  floating  near  him,  and  a few  minutes  later  climbed  on  to 
a safety  raft.  Three  other  men  were  saved  on  this  raft : the 
torpedo  officer  from  the  conning  tower,  an  artificer  from  the 
turret  in  which  the  explosion  had  taken  place  (!),  and  a yeoman 
of  signals  from  the  forward  bridge.  Two  more  men  managed  to 
reach  the  raft  later,  and  some  time  afterwards  all  the  survivors 
were  picked  up  by  the  destroyer  Badger.  What  puzzled  Dann- 
reuther most  was  how  the  gunner  from  the  turret  whose  roof 
the  enemy’s  shell  had  blown  off,  and  in  which  the  ammunition 
ready  for  firing  had  caught  fire,  had  managed  to  come  out  alive. 
Apparently  he  had  been  protected  from  the  flames  and  explosive 
gases  by  one  of  the  partitions  in  the  turret,  after  which,  like 
Dannreuther,  he  was  caught  in  the  rush  of  water  which  saved 
their  lives. 

After  inspecting  the  Renown  I saw  in  Dannreuther’s  cabin  a 
number  of  photographs,  of  which  he  gave  me  two  : one  taken  on 
board  the  Invincible’s  next  astern,  the  Inflexible.  It  showed 
clearly  the  huge  columns  of  water  and  smoke  which  arose  from 
the  spot  where  the  cruiser  had  gone  down.  The  other  showed  the 
wreckage  ofTfre*'»nhappy  ship  as  it  was  photographed  half  an  hour 
later  from  the  Benbow.  The  safety  raft  on  which  Dannreuther 
was,  the  destroyer  Badger  and,  on  the  horizon,  several  battleships 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  could  be  made  out.  1,025  men  went  down 
with  the  Invincible.  Dannreuther  came  out  practically  unhurt. 

During  the  trials  of  the  Renown  I had  a short  conversation 
with  Admiral  Phillimore,  who  had  just  returned  from  Russia. 
He  invited  me  to  join  his  squadron  for  a few  weeks  after  it  had 
been  assembled,  and  I gratefully  accepted  his  courteous  invitation. 

Before  reaching  Cromarty  again,  we  steamed  for  a time  at 
almost  top  speed,  30  knots.  The  cruiser’s  bow  cut  the  water  like 
a knife,  and  the  giant  ship  glided  over  the  surface  without  throwing 
up  the  slightest  wave  at  the  bows.  I admired  the  splendid 
picture,  and  asked  Captain  Sinclair,  the  Commanding  “Officer, 
how  the  ship  behaved  in  a heavy  sea.  He  answered,  smiling, 
that  the  cruiser  could  not  steam  at  top  speed  against  the  sea, 
and  drew  my  attention  to  a wave-breaker  which  stood  before 
the  forward  turret,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the 
bridge  from  the  waves.  This  danger  only  appeared,  however, 
with  a very  heavy  sea  and  with  the  ship  at  full  speed  against  it.  In 
general  the  ship  ran  very  smoothly,  which  was  favourable  for 
shooting. 
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At  the  end  of  January,  the  ammunition  for  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  Benbow  was  changed.  We  disembarked  the  common  shell  and 
shipped  in  its  place  armour-piercing  shell,  fitted  with  delaying-fuses. 
This  was  another  result  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  The  lessons 
of  the  battle  had  therefore  not  been  wasted  this  time ; the 
Admiralty  had  taken  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  active  Fleet, 
had  carried  out  experiments  with  new  fuses,  and  issued 
instructions  that  henceforward  all  battleships  were  to  have  the 
reverse  ratio  of  common  and  armour-piercing  shells  to 
that  which  had  obtained  hitherto.  Formerly  there  was  only 
25  per  cent,  of  armour-piercing  shell,  which  was  raised  to  75  per 
cent,  as  against  25  per  cent,  of  common  shell. 

This  reversal  of  the  proportions  of  ammunition  had  apparently 
been  delayed  by  lack  of  reliable  fuses.  New  designs  had  first  to 
be  tested.  In  addition,  other  difficulties  had  had  to  be  overcome 
in  securing  a supply  of  armour-piercing  shells.  To  give  them  a 
full  charge  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  walls  of  the  shell  much 
thinner  than  was  the  custom  in  England  before  the  war.  But, 
in  order  to  avoid  diminishing  the  shell's  piercing  properties — 
they  must  not  explode  on  striking  the  armour — it  is  necessary  to 
manufacture  the  shell-case  from  tough  and  specially  tempered 
steel. 

The  land  Front  had  naturally  had  much  more  experience  of 
the  detonating  power  and  general  effect  of  shellfire.  There, 
however,  armour-piercing  shells  were  only  rarely  used,  as  in  a 
land  war  armoured  targets  are  the  exception. 

The  Admiralty  therefore  received  little  help  from  the  experiences 
of  the  land  war,  and  had  to  have  experiments  carried  out  for 
themselves  with  new  types  of  shell,  charges,  and  fuses.  Had  these 
changes  been  completed  six  months  earlier,  and  the  fleet  then 
been  provided  with  the  new  shells,  this  factor  might  have 
exercised  a considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland. 

While  this  change  was  being  carried  out,  I inspected  with 
Captain  Clinton  Baker  the  new  arrangements  for  isolating  the 
magazines  of  the  heavy  guns  which  had  been  recently  fitted  in 
the  “ Handing-Rooms  " below  the  turrets. 

The  magazines  themselves  and  the  handing-rooms  had  been 
divided  by  a steel  water-tight  bulkhead.  This  bulkhead  had,  at 
about  half  a man’s  height,  an  opening  about  one  metre  square, 
which  could  be  closed  by  a rubber -edged  lid,  and  which  gave 
access  to  the  magazine.  Underneath  this  aperture  was  a second 
opening  about  the  size  of  a charge,  to  which  a steel  cylinder  laid 
horizontally  was  fitted  on  the  magazine  side.  To  this  was  fitted 
a brass  cylinder,  with  a portion  of  one  side  cut  away,  which  could 
be  turned  by  a lever  on  its  horizontal  axis. 

In  the  magazine  the  charge  was  placed  in  this  cylinder,  which 
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was  then  turned  through  i8o°,  bringing  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  through  the  delivery  opening  on  to  a slide. 

During  this  process,  therefore,  the  actual  magazine  was  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  handing-room  by  the  brass  cylinder. 
The  entrance  by  which  the  men  had  access  to  the  magazine  was 
closed  as  soon  as  they  were  inside. 

The  shell  was  lifted  from  the  slide  through  an  opening 
and  placed  on  the  loading-table  by  means  of  a hoist.  Here 
again,  isolation  was  assured  by  an  automatically  working 
safety  door.  The  handing-room,  therefore,  provided  the 
chief  protection  against  fire  in  the  magazine.  The  penetra- 
tion of  flames  was  prevented  by  the  double  automatic  isolation. 

The  whole  arrangement  gave  an  impression  of  great  strength. 
It  was  so  constructed  of  steel  and  iron  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  concussion  of  local  explosions  within  the  turret. 

In  addition,  new  flooding  apparatus  had  been  fitted  in  the 
magazines,  which  ended  in  the  different  rooms  in  lengths  of 
perforated  piping. 

In  our  ship,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  all  the  work  on 
the  magazines  of  the  heavy  guns  had  been  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  1917  ; within  seven  months,  therefore,  of  the  Battle 
of  Jutland. 

As  protection  of  the  ship  against  enemy  gunfire,  I considered 
this  isolation  of  the  magazines,  if  anything,  more  important  than 
the  strengthening  of  the  armour.  Captain  Clinton  Baker  and 
our  First  Gunnery  Officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Elliot,  shared 
my  view. 

We  inspected  the  turret  under  action  conditions,  and  I asked 
the  N.C.O.  in  charge  of  the  ammunition-hoist  whether  the  crew 
of  the  handing-room  and  the  magazine  did  not  feel  uncomfortable 
in  thus  being  entirely  shut  off. 

“ Not  at  all,  sir,”  replied  the  soldierly  sergeant  of  marines. 
“ We  know  only  too  well  how  dangerous  the  old  open  doors  of 
the  magazines  were  for  us  ; it’s  much  better  now,  and  at  a 
pinch  we  can  get  up  through  the  shaft.  ...” 

• ••••••• 

I do  not  know  whether  the  victualling  of  the  British  Fleet  is 
of  interest  to  the  reader.  I must  admit  that  for  me  it  has  always 
been  so,  for  good  organisation  of  this  important  department  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  factors  for  the  sure  functioning  and 
maintained  efficiency  of  so  complicated  a technical  machine  as  a 
battle  fleet. 

For  various  reasons  the  solution  of  this  problem  at  sea  is 
hampered  by  even  greater  difficulties  than  on  land.  It  was  the 
discontent  of  the  men  with  their  food  which,  in  the  old  days 
previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  repeated  trouble  and 
mutiny  in  the  English  Fleet. 
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Before  the  war,  the  cost  of  feeding  a sailor  in  England  was 
tenpence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  immediately  rose  by 
0.5  penny,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  stood  at  elevenpence. 

Of  this  amount,  sixpence  provided  full  rations  for  each  petty 
officer  and  man  on  board.  These  consisted  of  \ lb.  meat,  1 lb 
white  bread,  1-1J  lb.  potatoes  and  vegetables  (according  to  the 
season,  prices,  and  other  factors),  butter,  condensed  milk,  tea 
and  sugar.  The  rest  of  the  sum  the  seaman  could  spend  as  he  liked 
upon  articles  from  the  ship’s  supplies  at  the  same  rate  as  was  paid 
by  the  victualling  department.  Any  money  not  spent  was  paid 
out  quarterly  with  the  men’s  pay. 

This  system  had  the  great  advantage  that  it  encouraged  thrift, 
and  made  each  man  take  an  interest  in  his  own  victualling.  The 
ship’s  doctors  assured  me  that  the  rations  provided  by  the 
authorities  for  6d.  in  themselves  sufficed  for  the  nourishment  of 
a man.  In  this  of  course  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  organ- 
isation of  the  cooking. 

On  board  British  ships  of  war  the  ship’s  company  is  divided 
for  purposes  of  rationing  into  groups  of  about  thirty.  Each  group 
has  its  representative,  orders  its  own  dinner  and  has  it  served 
ready  cooked  in  its  own  mess. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  visit  to  the  Fleet  it  seemed  to  me 
inconceivable  that  a single  galley,  however  big,  could  meet  the 
simultaneous  demands  of  from  thirty  to  forty  different  groups. 
Later,  however,  when  I went  into  the  matter  more  closely,  I 
realised  that  the  problem  offered  no  insuperable  difficulty. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  the  national  characteristics  of  the  men  and  the 
traditions  of  the  British  sailor. 

Meat  was  boiled  or  baked  in  a common  stove,  but  each  group 
had  a specially  numbered  utensil.  Vegetables  were  placed  in 
yam  nets,  also  numbered,  and  then  put  together  in  great 
cauldrons.  Rice  and  raisin  puddings,  and  other  sweet  dishes, 
were  prepared  in  the  same  way  for  the  different  groups. 

English  cooking  is  not,  as  a rule,  complicated,  and  therefore  an 
experienced  cook,  with  three  assistants,  sufficed  to  serve  the 
galley  of  a ship  like  the  Benbow,  with  a ship’s  company  of  nearly 
1,000  men,  divided  into  about  thirty  mess  groups. 

Soups  were  never  made,  though  often  hot  water  was  fetched 
for  the  whole  group,  or  for  individuals,  with  which  they  made 
soup  out  of  tablets  or  meat  extract,  drinking  it  from  a cup. 

The  food  was,  on  the  whole,  wholesome  and  sufficiently  sustain- 
ing, though  not  rich  in  fat.  The  best  proof  of  this  was  the 
appearance  of  the  seamen,  among  whom  one  rarely  came  across 
a fat,  and  still  more  seldom  an  anaemic  or  under-nourished 
individual. 

For  special  occasions  the  groups  would  buy  themselves,  in 
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addition,  poultry,  game,  or  fish,  which,  however,  were  purchased 
exclusively  through  the  ship’s  canteen. 

The  men  were  not  allowed  to  spend  more  than  io \d.  per  day 
on  extras  from  the  canteen. 

The  paymaster  also  issued  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  I lb  per  man 
per  month,  payment  for  which  was  deducted  direct  from  the 
man’s  pay.  The  tobacco  was  very  good  and  cheap  and  was 
supplied  either  in  the  form  of  leaf,  or  ready  cut  in  tins.  Many 
officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  smoked  ship’s  tobacco  and  the  men 
also  made  it  into  cigarettes.  During  the  war,  when  tobacco  rose 
to  three  or  four  times  its  former  price,  the  tobacco  supplied  to 
the  Navy  remained  at  the  same,  though  neither  officers  nor  men 
were  allowed  to  take  any  ashore. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  of  food  already  mentioned,  cocoa, 
rice,  marmalade  and  jams  of  different  kinds  were  kept,  and  were 
sold  to  the  men  at  cost  price,  though  at  a rate  of  not  more  than 
5 \d.  worth  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  official  stores  all  large  ships,  from  light 
cruisers  upwards,  carried  special  canteens  maintained  by  private 
firms.  These  sold  smokers’  requisites,  writing-materials,  clothes 
and  such  articles  of  food  as  were  not  supplied  officially.  Among 
these  were  sweets,  fruits,  cakes,  fish,  certain  kinds  of  vegetables 
(such  as  cabbages,  onions,  beetroots  and  celery),  coffee  and 
chocolate. 

The  State,  therefore,  confined  its  supplies  to  necessities,  while 
the  canteens  sold  luxuries.  The  State  brooked  no  competition 
from  private  firms  in  its  own  department. 

The  clothing  department  was  run  on  similar  lines.  The  ship 
supplied  from  the  store,  at  cost  price,  material  for  the  men’s 
uniform  as  well  as  underclothing,  waterproofs,  warm  waistcoats 
and  gloves,  leather  and  rubber  boots,  caps  and  cap  ribbons, 
rank  badges,  orders,  medals  and  similar  items  essential  to  the 
men  on  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  canteen  sold  scarves  of  various  kinds 
approved  by  the  Command,  the  long,  bordered  ribbons  which 
sailors  are  so  fond  of  parading  ashore,  shoe-laces,  gymnasium 
shoes  and  other  approved  articles. 

The  prices  for  the  canteens  were  fixed,  in  advance,  every  three 
months  by  the  Admiralty  and  displayed  in  a special  place  on  a 
form  signed  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  The  Captain  also  signed 
the  contract  with  the  firm  running  the  canteen,  which  was  drawn 
up  according  to  a formula  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  The  contract 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  for  approval. 

On  board  the  Benbow  the  canteen  was  maintained  by  one  of 
the  greatest  British  firms  : the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The 
firms  concerned  were  limited  to  from  io  to  20  great  business  houses, 
and  most  Commanding  Officers  left  the  choice  of  the  firm  to  the 
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Director  of  the  Victualling  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  confining 
their  own  power  of  approval  to  a mere  formality. 

Every  large  ship  had  a Canteen  Committee,  presided  over  by 
the  Commander.  This  consisted  of  a paymaster,  a lieutenant, 
a warrant  officer  and  a petty  officer  from  each  department.  This 
committee  had  charge  of  the  “ canteen  fund  ” and  regulated  the 
books  of  the  canteen. 

The  canteen  fund  consisted  of  a certain  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  the  canteen,  and  annual  contributions  which  the 
firm  made  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  ship’s  company.  In 
the  case  of  large  ships  these  amounted  to  a considerable  sum,  for 
the  firm  had  to  pay  ten  shillings  per  annum  per  man. 

This  fund  was  chiefly  spent  on  the  amusements  of  the  ship’s 
company.  For  instance,  in  the  Hercules,  Benbow , and  many  other 
ships,  it  had  helped  to  purchase  cinematograph  lanterns,  which 
at  that  time  cost  between  £75  and  £100.  At  Cromarty  the  fund 
was  used  to  lay  out  a football  ground  and  hire  films  (the  Grand 
Fleet  had  a special  committee  for  the  selection  of  films,  etc.).  In 
addition  assistance  was  given  from  the  fund  to  the  widows  of 
fallen  sailors  and  contributions  made  to  philanthropic  organisations. 

The  takings  of  the  canteen  in  the  Benbow  ran  into  thousands 
of  pounds  a year.  The  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  canteen 
were  comparatively  large,  and  the  man  in  charge,  an  employee 
of  the  firm  and  therefore  not  a member  of  the  Service,  had  his 
own  cabin  and  two  assistants.  The  canteen  was  opened  daily 
at  special  hours,  and  business  was  brisk  ; especially  when  the 
Squadron  lay  at  Cromarty,  where  fresh  fish,  game,  and  fruit, 
which  were  always  purchased  through  the  canteen,  could  be 
obtained. 

This  kind  of  canteen  was  a very  old  institution  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  in  the  old  days  frequently  gave  rise  to  gross  abuse. 
Between  1,700  and  1,800  the  men  had  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  tenant  for  the  canteen.  This,  however,  led  to  evil  conse- 
quences. A few  Maltese  merchants  made  a specially  good  thing 
of  it  and  amassed  a fortune  from  the  canteens.  By  bribing  the 
men  and  petty  officers,  showing  themselves  very  accommodating 
towards  the  officers  and  also  paying  large  sums  to  the  canteen 
fund,  these  men  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  usual  canteen, 
but  carried  on  the  business  of  moneylenders,  sold  alcohol  in  secret, 
ran  gambling  dens  and  engaged  in  other  underhand  activities, 
through  which  in  one  way  or  another  they  could  get  at  the  men’s 
savings. 

The  final  result  was  that  the  men  voluntarily  renounced  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  canteen-keeper.  For  some  time 
the  canteen  question  in  the  British  Fleet  remained  a bone  of 
contention  and  not  until  after  the  reform  of  1905-6  was  a sound 
and  practicable  solution  reached. 
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To-day  one  hears  few  complaints,  for  the  Admiralty  is  able  to 
ensure  low  prices  by  throwing  the  contract  open  to  competition, 
and  keeping  the  power  of  confirming  the  contract  in  its  own 
hands.  It  is  the  business  of  the  ship’s  committee  to  see  that  the 
goods  are  supplied  in  correct  weight  or  amount.  The  final  appeal 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  conditions  lies  entirely  with 
the  Captain. 

• ••••••• 

Our  stay  at  Cromarty  was  regarded  as  a time  of  rest ; never- 
theless, practical  exercises,  shooting,  and  other  training  with 
which  it  was  hoped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation  went 
on  ; the  Fleet  was  preparing  for  the  next  battle. 

Our  gunnery  practice  offered  little  new,  so  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  discuss  it  here.  In  the  tactical  exercises  however,  a slow, 
but  sure  development  was  observable. 

For  instance,  at  the  very  beginning  of  February,  the  ships  put 
to  sea  by  divisions  (four  at  a time)  to  practise  countering  torpedo 
attacks  by  a destroyer  flotilla.  The  ships  proceeded  in  line 
ahead,  and  turned  to  avoid  the  attack  either  together,  in  response 
to  a signal,  or  independently.  As  there  was  a very  heavy  sea 
running  the  torpedo  tracks  could  not  be  distinguished  ; and  in 
the  first,  by  four  destroyers  which  fired  nine  torpedoes  at  a range 
of  9,000  yards,  five  torpedoes  hit  the  mark,  i.e.  55  per  cent. 

One  torpedo  hit  the  propeller  of  the  Emperor  of  India,  another 
the  hull  of  the  Marlborough.  In  this  latter  case  the  air-chamber 
of  the  torpedo  burst,  and  the  concussion  caused  a leak  between 
two  of  the  ship’s  armour  plates,  after  which  she  shipped  so  much 
water  that  one  boiler-room  had  to  be  evacuated  almost  at  once. 

This  will  show  the  danger  of  these  experiments,  even  when, 
as  on  this  occasion,  the  sharp  nose  of  the  torpedo  has  been 
replaced  by  a soft  one  fitted  with  a spiral  spring. 

Another  time  a result  of  30  per  cent,  of  hits  was  obtained,  this 
time  without  accident.  The  range  was  the  same  as  before,  but  the 
air  pressure  was  diminished  and  the  torpedoes  were  run  at  reduced 
speed.  The  weather  also  was  more  favourable  to  the  battleships. 
The  sea  was  calm  and  in  spite  of  the  light  haze  the  tracks  were 
easy  to  distinguish. 

These  exercises  were  in  both  cases  kept  as  simple  as  possible, 
though  the  speed  of  the  battleships  was  continually  changed, 
so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  what  it  was  at  any  given  moment. 

On  the  5th  February  we  were  informed  by  telegram  of  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Germany.  This  was  President  Wilson’s  answer 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  blockade  of 
the  British  coast. 

I assumed  that  by  this  measure  Germany  was  trying,  amongst 
other  things,  to  force  England  to  continue  the  strategic  division 
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of  her  fleet,  in  order  to  provide  better  protection  for  merchant 
shipping.  I also  regarded  it  as  probable  that  this  proclamation 
of  the  unrestricted  blockade  was  being  accompanied  by  the 
building  of  a greater  number  of  submarines,  and  that  the  enemy 
now  expected  that,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Allied  Fleets  would 
open  the  spring  with  increased  activity  in  the  form  of  sweeps. 
A few  days  later,  however — as  far  as  I remember,  the  7th  or 
8th  February — I saw  from  the  papers  that  Germany  had  already 
modified  once  more  some  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
unrestricted  blockade.  Under  pressure  from  the  United  States, 
the  German  Government  ordered  that  submarine  captains,  some 
of  whom  were  already  at  sea,  were,  in  attacking  merchant  ships, 
to  observe  special  caution  with  American  or  other  neutral  flags. 

All  officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  with  whom  I discussed  this  matter 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  these  modifications  would 
prejudice  the  activity  of  the  German  submarines,  and  considerably 
diminish  the  danger  that  the  blockade  of  Allied  shipping  threatened 
to  involve. 


On  the  6th  February  an  interesting  race  took  place  among 
the  marines  attached  to  the  Squadron.  Each  ship  sent  35  men 
in  full  kit  (weighing  about  30  lbs.  without  the  rifle),  who  had  to 
march  from  a fixed  point  to  the  finish  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  distance  was  four  miles,  and  the  whole  course  up  hill. 
Having  reached  the  top  the  men  had  to  fire  16  rounds  at  targets, 
without  any  rest  between.  Not  only  hits,  but  also  rapidity  of 
fire  counted  in  the  results.  Then  they  had  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  starting-place. 

The  men  from  our  ship  covered  the  prescribed  distance  in 
less  than  65  minutes,  but  lost  10  points  because,  on  examination 
of  the  kit  at  the  finish,  the  water-bottle  of  one  man  was  found 
to  be  empty.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  carelessness  the  Benbow 
would  have  won  the  first  prize,  for  the  marching  of  our  men  was 
better  than  that  of  the  teams  from  the  other  ships,  and  the  shooting 
results  as  good.  The  loss  of  these  10  points  brought  the  Benbow 
down  to  the  third  place. 

My  servant  took  part  in  this  march,  and  devoted  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  week  to  preparing  for  it.  He  trained  strenuously  on 
board  and  ashore,  and  dieted  himself  to  reduce  his  weight.  On  his 
return  from  the  contest  he  was  very  annoyed  at  the  carelessness 
of  his  comrade  in  omitting  to  fill  his  water-bottle.  The  guilty 
man  was  sent  the  same  day  to  the  base  depot  to  protect  him  from 
the  anger  of  his  comrades. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


TRAVEL 

A British  naval  commission  with  the  Turkish  Fleet — Admiral  de  Robeck  and 
the  activities  of  the  British  Mediterranean  Squadron — Admiral  Sturdee's 
criticism  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland — A dangerous  task — The  light  cruiser 
Glorious — A journey  to  London  in  February  1917 — The  Navy  Estimates 
in  the  House  of  Commons — Back  to  the  Grand  Fleet  with  a puppy. 

On  the  nth  February  the  ist  Battle  Squadron  left  Cromarty  for 
the  last  time.  Owing  to  shortage  of  auxiliary  craft  the  Admiralty 
had  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  naval  bases,  and  so  gave  up 
Invergordon  Harbour  and  sent  parts  of  the  Grand  Fleet  to  Rosyth 
instead. 

The  day  before  we  put  to  sea  I accompanied  our  First  Gunnery 
Officer  on  a last  walk  along  the  firth.  His  wife  had  come  from 
the  South  of  England  for  a few  days’  visit,  and  was  staying  in  a 
neighbouring  village.  We  lunched  there  and  then  hired  a car 
and  followed  the  upper  road  along  the  hills  to  the  small  town  of 
Tain. 

The  day  was  sunny,  still  and  clear,  as  winter  days  often  are 
in  the  North-east  of  Scotland.  From  the  beautiful  road  we  had 
frequent  glimpses  of  the  peaceful  firth  with  a background  of  snow- 
covered  hills. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Elliot  talked  of  the  time  before  the 
war,  when  he  had  been  a member  of  the  British  Naval  com- 
mission in  Turkey.  The  President  of  the  commission,  Admiral 
Limpus,  had  been  sent  by  the  Government  to  re-organise  the 
Turkish  Navy.  His  work  had  been  made  difficult  by  the 
particularly  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  Young  Turks  were 
struggling  for  power  with  the  representatives  of  the  old  regime 
and,  moreover,  the  navy  had  no  ministry  of  its  own. 

Consequently,  all  proposals  concerning  the  purchase  of  new 
ships,  building  programmes  and  re-organisation  were  held  up 
either  at  the  Ministry  of  War  or  by  the  army  general  who  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet.  During  his  service  in 
Turkey,  Elliot  had  kept  a diary,  which  he  gave  me  to  look 
through.  When  the  British  Admiral,  an  experienced  organiser, 
realised  that  his  work  was  vain,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  resign 
his  post  and,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  whole 
commission  left  Constantinople.  Elliot  regretted  very  much  that 
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things  had  taken  this  turn,  for  the  Turkish  coast  population 
provided  good  seamen,  and  some  of  the  young  officers  were  very 
keen,  industrious  and  eager  to  learn. 

During  the  cruise  from  Cromarty  to  Scapa  all  ships  steamed 
with  their  anti-mine  gear  out. 

Immediately  after  we  reached  Scapa  Flow,  further  tactical 
exercises  were  begun  in  conjunction  with  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines and  with  torpedo-  and  gunfire.  Only  when  the  weather 
was  too  bad  for  the  targets  to  stand  the  wind  and  sea  were  the 
operations  suspended. 

The  purposeful  and  energetic  programme,  according  to  which 
the  Grand  Fleet  was  preparing  for  a fresh  battle,  testified  to  a 
firm  “ will  to  win,”  but  little  fresh  initiative  or  change  was  to  be 
detected  in  the  training.  At  times  it  struck  me  that  the  men 
were  beginning  to  find  these  constantly  repeated  exercises,  all  of 
the  same  type,  tedious. 

On  the  15th  February  I visited  Vice-Admiral  de  Robeck,  who 
had  recently  succeeded  Admiral  Jerram  in  command  of  the  2nd 
Battle  Squadron. 

At  lunch  some  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Vice-Admiral’s  Staff 
were  present.  They,  like  their  chief,  had  come  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  for  about  a year  Admiral  de  Robeck  had  commanded 
the  British  naval  force.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  carried 
through  in  brilliant  fashion  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops 
at  the  withdrawal  from  Gallipoli,  without  the  loss  of  a single  man. 

The  Admiral  was  very  pleasant.  He  was  of  tall,  rather  slender 
build,  but  sinewy  and  upright  and  rather  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
His  manly,  handsome  face  was  clean-shaven,  his  eyes  were 
friendly,  and  his  firm  chin  indicated  character. 

The  Admiral  and  the  members  of  his  staff  described  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean.  The  greatest  danger  there  was  not 
from  the  surface  fleets  of  the  enemies,  Austria  and  Turkey,  but 
from  German  submarines.  These  submarines  had  their  bases 
in  Austrian  and  Turkish  harbours,  and  their  attacks  constituted  a 
serious  menace  to  the  sea-borne  traffic  of  the  Allied  powers,  which 
could  not  much  longer  be  protected  otherwise  than  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  convoy  system.  The  British  Mediterranean  Fleet 
consisted  entirely  of  old  ships,  but  their  presence  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  French  and  Italians  often  disagreed,  in 
which  case  an  Englishman  or  a Japanese  had  to  act  as  mediator 
in  deciding  questions  of  organisation. 

The  Admiral  was  very  cautious  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Allied 
fleets.  From  what  the  officers  of  his  staff  told  me,  however,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  Allied  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Japanese  destroyers  were  the  most  efficient. 

• ••••••• 
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The  same  evening  I dined  with  Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee, 
commanding  the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  on  board  my  old  ship,  the 
Hercules.  We  dined  at  a round  table  in  the  cabin  I had  used  some 
months  before  as  a day  cabin.  My  desk  still  stood  against  the 
after-bulkhead  between  this  room  and  my  old  sleeping-cabin. 

After  dinner  we  retired  to  the  Admiral’s  cabin,  which  had 
formerly  been  Captain  Clinton  Baker’s,  and  where  we  had  so  often 
sat  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  preceding  winter.  There, 
in  the  firelight,  over  good  cigars,  we  continued  our  conversation 
about  the  progress  of  the  naval  war. 

The  Admiral  could  not  get  away  from  the  conviction  that  the 
Grand  Fleet  had  not  shown  itself  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
form  line  of  battle  immediately  upon  reaching  the  scene  of  action, 
and  then,  not  to  port,  as  actually  happened,  but  to  starboard  ; 
so  following  the  enemy  without  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  or  to  withdraw  before  nightfall.  After  dark,  the  Admiral 
thought  that  all  destroyers  should  have  been  sent  to  attack  the 
enemy  Battle  Fleet  and  only  the  light  cruisers  kept  back  to  protect 
our  own  rear. 

This  would  have  made  any  confusion  between  enemy  destroyers 
and  our  own  impossible,  and  the  chances  of  success  would  also 
have  been  greater. 

The  Admiral  had  expected  that  either  the  2nd  or  1st  Battle 
Squadron,  which  formed  the  van  and  rear  of  the  fighting  line, 
would  have  taken  the  initiative  and  attempted  to  close  the 
enemy  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  unfortunately,  neither  of 
these  two  squadrons  had  attempted  such  a manoeuvre.  As  the 
Admiral,  with  his  squadron,  was  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  battle  and  only  had  four  ships  under  his  command, 
he  could  not  act  himself.  In  addition  he  was  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Admiral  Sturdee  also  thought  that  line-abreast  formation  had 
been  much  too  little  employed.  The  skilful  employment  of  this 
formation  in  conjunction  with  the  line  ahead  he  regarded  as  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  modem  naval 
tactics.  During  the  last  manoeuvres  the  Admiral  had » himself 
used  the  line-abreast  formation  when  representing  the  enemy 
against  the  Grand  Fleet  and  it  had  given  him  an  advantage,  as 
he  had  been  able  to  attack  the  Grand  Fleet  in  individual  sections. 
To  bring  this  about  he  had  had  to  maintain  line  abreast  for  as  long 
a period  as  line  ahead. 

I was  in  many  respects  of  the  same  opinion  as  Admiral  Sturdee, 
who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  history  of  naval  tactics 
and  strategy.  I had  several  other  opportunities  of  discussing 
with  him  the  interesting  problems  which  this  subject  brought  up. 

When  we  were  leaving  the  Admiral’s  cabin,  twelve  pictures,  all 
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bearing  the  name  “ H.M.S.  Hercules,”  attracted  my  attention. 
They  represented  all  the  ships  of  this  name  which  had  belonged  to 
the  British  Fleet  at  different  periods  and  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  action.  On  the  pictures  were  inscribed  the  years  during 
which  the  ships  had  been  in  commission,  the  battles  in  which  they 
had  taken  part,  and  other  details.  As  I looked  at  them  my  mind 
went  back  to  the  British  naval  wars  with  Spain,  Holland  and 
France,  which  had  brought  England  many  colonies,  increased  her 
naval  supremacy  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  present  economic 
and  political  power. 

Comparing  these  wars  with  the  present,  I could  not  help  think- 
ing how  often  the  technical  side  of  British  ship  construction,  the 
armouring,  and  especially  the  guns  had  been  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy.  Battles,  however,  are  not  won  by  ships  but  by  men ; 
not  by  the  guns  but  by  the  crews,  officers  and  men,  who  know  how 
to  use  them.  Material  has  never  played  so  decisive  a role  as  the 
mind,  whose  share  as  a factor  in  a victorious  battle  Napoleon 
estimated  at  75  per  cent.  When  I thought  over  this  subject  the 
same  evening  in  my  cabin  on  board  the  Benbow  I wondered 
whether  this  war  would  yet  bring  forth  a Nelson,  and  on  which 
side. 

• ••••••« 

Meanwhile  the  Benbow  was  changing  the  fuses  of  the  I3|-inch 
armour-piercing  shells  for  others  of  a new  model.  These  fuses, 
which  had  been  tested  by  the  Admiralty,  had  only  just  arrived, 
and  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  ship's  readiness  for  action 
it  had  been  decided  not  to  disembark  the  shells  while  the  fuses 
were  being  changed,  and  so  to  dispense  with  a precaution  which 
had  always  been  considered  necessary  hitherto. 

In  spite  of  every  care,  however,  the  work  was  not  carried  out 
without  an  accident,  which  might  have  had  disastrous  consequences. 
During  the  soldering  process  one  of  the  shells  slipped  from  the 
holder  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  fortunately  not  the  whole 
height  of  the  shaft  but  only  a few  yards.  The  shell  struck  nose 
downwards  and  then  fell  on  to  a seaman,  whose  leg  it  broke. 
Fortunately  the  charge  did  not  explode. 

About  the  same  time  the  new  armouring  above  the  magazine 
was  riveted  into  position.  This  work  too  was  carried  out  by 
the  ship's  company. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  I was  called  to  London  by  telegram 
to  present  myself  to  the  new  Russian  Ambassador  and  carry  out 
other  business.  Admiral  Madden,  to  whom  I showed  the  telegram, 
promised  to  call  me  back  at  once  if  anything  special  occurred,  and 
I therefore  decided  to  leave  the  following  morning. 

The  day  before  my  departure  I dined  in  the  battleship  Superb, 
where  we  discussed  the  unrestricted  blockade  of  the  British  coast 
by  the  German  submarines,  and  its  chances  of  success.  In  the 
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strictest  confidence  I was  told  that  during  the  first  week  of  the 
blockade  the  enemy  had  lost  nine  submarines.  Where  could  this 
rumour  have  originated  ? I said  in  jest  that  such  rumours  might 
have  been  put  into  circulation  by  the  Admiralty  to  influence  the 
morale  of  both  sides. 

One  of  the  Captains  present,  however,  took  my  words  seriously, 
and  at  once  cited  a series  of  examples.  As  the  Admiralty  deliber- 
ately published  no  information  about  the  sinking  of  enemy  sub- 
marines, such  rumours  were  always  eagerly  accepted  at  their  face 
value  and  were  even  circulated  in  the  Fleet,  where  as  a rule  all 
rumours  were  received  with  scepticism. 


Near  the  Superb  lay  the  Glorious  (a  light  battle  cruiser),  one  of 
the  novelties  in  naval  construction  which  had  been  long  kept 
secret  and  had  been  so  much  discussed  in  the  Fleet.  Her  lines 
were  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  cruiser  Renown , though  she  had 
only  one  very  broad,  elliptical  funnel  instead  of  the  Renown’s  two. 
She,  too,  had  few  heavy  guns ; only  two  turrets,  one  with  a single 
15-inch  gun  on  the  forecastle,  the  other  with  two  guns  on  the 
quarter-deck. 

In  front  of  the  forward  turret  a large  vacant  space  had  been 
left  on  the  forecastle,  to  serve  as  a taking-off  place  for  aircraft. 
The  anti-destroyer  armament  consisted  of  eighteen  4-inch  guns 
mounted  in  threes.  The  Captain  of  the  Superb  also  told  me  that 
the  ship  carried  four  torpedo  tubes  below  the  waterline  and  several 
above.  The  forepart  of  the  cruiser  was  too  narrow  near  the 
waterline,  and  hung  over  above  like  a roof.  When  I saw  her  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  what  I had  been  recently  told  about 
the  cruiser’s  trials.  In  a wind  she  had  tried  to  steam  against 
the  sea  and  had  been  compelled  to  reduce  speed  to  15  knots. 
She  had  also  begun  to  leak  badly  and  had  had  to  be  docked  to 
have  her  forepart  and  deck  strengthened. 

On  the  whole  both  ships  of  this  class,  the  Glorious  and  Courageous, 
were  regarded  as  failures,  for  too  much  importance  had  been 
given  to  protection  against  mines  and  torpedoes  by  fore  and  aft 
bulkheads  and  “ blisters,”  at  the  expense  of  speed,  armouring 
above  the  waterline  and  armament.  The  Admiralty’s  attempt 
to  protect  the  ship  as  much  as  possible  below  the  waterline  had 
rendered  the  class  an  absurdity.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  neither  the  Fleet  nor  the  Admiralty  could  find  any  practical 
use  for  the  ship,  and  it  was  said  in  the  Superb  that  they  were 
already  talking  of  reconstructing  her. 

• ••••••• 

On  the  19th  February  I travelled  to  London  with  Mr.  France,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  acting  as  Admiralty 
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messenger ; an  elderly  gentleman  with  a very  attractive  personality. 
From  him  I learned  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably 
occupy  itself  the  following  day  with  the  discussion  of  the  Naval 
Budget.  The  former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Churchill, 
was  to  speak  for  the  Opposition,  and  the  Government  was  to  be 
represented  by  the  new  First  Lord,  Sir  E.  Carson,  a well-known 
barrister  and  leader  of  Ulster,  now  separated  from  Ireland. 

Throughout  the  journey  we  talked  of  the  Navy  and  military 
questions.  When  we  came  to  discuss  naval  strategy,  my  com- 
panion expressed  the  opinion  that  Parliament  would  not  interfere 
in  this  special  problem  as  it  had  confidence  in  the  Admiralty.  He 
thought,  however,  that  as  such  questions  as  the  introduction  of 
the  convoy  system  or  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  had  also  their 
technical  and  economic  aspects,  they  would  be  freely  discussed 
in  Parliament. 

The  Embassy  had  secured  for  me  a pass  to  all  sittings  of  both 
Houses,  but  Mr.  France  assured  me  that  the  public  would  this  time 
be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  therefore  gave  me  a special  card 
of  invitation  which  would  allow  me  a reserved  seat  in  the  front 
row. 

• ••••••« 

As  a result  of  this  happy  chance  I heard  every  word  of  the 
interesting  discussion  to  which  the  Navy  Estimates  gave  rise  on 
the  following  day.  I also  saw  Admirals  Jelhcoe  and  Fisher,  who 
were  sitting  quite  close  to  me.  The  latter  was  the  creator  of 
the  Dreadnought  class  and  had  exerted  a decisive  influence  on 
the  introduction  of  turbines  and  liquid  fuel  as  well  as  other 
technical,  tactical  and  administrative  innovations. 

Admiral  Fisher  had,  during  many  years  preceding  the  World 
War,  shown  himself  to  be  the  cleverest,  most  original,  and  in  many 
respects  most  interesting  officer  in  the  British  Navy.  As,  however, 
he  paid  little  heed  to  convention  he  was  not  popular  in  the  Fleet, 
least  of  all  amongst  the  senior  officers. 

Carson’s  speech  was  interesting,  definite,  and  full  of  energy. 
He  produced  a number  of  interesting  statistics  about  merchant 
ships  sunk  by  submarines.  These,  however,  were  so  arranged  as  not 
to  give  a clear  picture  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  A number 
of  things  were  passed  over  by  the  First  Lord  in  silence.  The 
conclusions  he  drew  were  on  the  whole  optimistic.  Although  he 
admitted  the  danger  of  the  submarine  blockade  which  the  enemy 
had  opened,  he  thought  that  the  losses  of  the  first  week  gave  no 
cause  for  special  anxiety. 

Carson’s  speech  did  not  completely  ease  my  mind.  His  line  of 
argument  was  based  less  on  the  statistics  than  on  other  factors, 
especially  such  as  were  concerned  with  politics  and  morale. 

The  Opposition  made  the  most  of  this  weakness.  Churchill  in 
his  criticism  said  that  the  menace  could  not  be  mastered  by  politics 
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and  morale  alone.  His  speech  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
his  own  personality  and  was  full  of  mordant  irony. 

The  Press  had  recently  been  conducting  a campaign  against 
Admiral  Fisher,  who,  in  spite  of  his  age,  was  still  very  alert  and 
active,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  was  acting  as 
president  of  a commission  for  the  purpose  of  testing  naval  and 
military  inventions. 

This  commission  had  been  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  encouraging  independent  efforts 
in  this  sphere.  Fisher,  who  had  ruled  the  Admiralty  for  many 
years,  and  who  by  his  fertility  in  ideas  had  exerted  beneficial 
influence  upon  its  work  while  at  the  same  time  making  bitter 
enemies,  was  being  strongly  attacked  from  many  sides. 

The  activities  of  the  commission  were  of  course  kept  secret, 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  representatives  of  the  Press  had 
access  to  their  meetings.  To  this  was  added  the  fact  that  Fisher, 
as  an  old  sailor,  was  distinguished  rather  for  his  silence  than  for 
what  he  said.  Further,  the  very  nature  of  its  work  exposed  the 
commission  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a large  number  of  people 
whose  inventions  were  rejected  on  grounds  of  constructional  defect 
or  impracticability. 

As  public  opinion  was  much  disturbed  by  the  renewed  unre- 
stricted submarine  blockade,  a systematic  attack  was  made  upon 
the  commission  and  its  president,  who  were  accused  of  dilatory 
work  and  almost  entire  lack  of  patriotic  feeling.  Among  others, 
Meux,  a retired  Admiral,  had  expressed  himself  in  this  sense  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  apparently  as  the  result  of  an  old-standing 
quarrel  with  Admiral  Fisher. 

Churchill,  in  his  reply  to  the  honourable  member  for  Portsmouth, 
said  that  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  whole  country,  recognised 
the  valuable  services  that  Admiral  Fisher  had  rendered.  These 
words  were  greeted  by  spontaneous  applause  from  the  galleries, 
but  the  features  of  the  old  sailor  remained  immovable  as  stone, 
and,  after  Churchill  had  concluded  his  speech,  Fisher  got  up  heavily 
from  his  chair  and  left  the  House. 

During  the  three  years  I spent  with  the  British  Fleet  I had 
never  heard  of  intrigues  in  the  Navy.  The  outburst  of  the  retired 
Admiral  astonished  me,  and  the  way  in  which  his  unseemly  speech 
was  repudiated  by  the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  special 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  followed  by  my  travelling  companion  of  the 
day  before.  I followed  with  attention  his  somewhat  diffuse  but 
weighty  and  pertinent  speech.  Mr.  France  called  upon  the 
Admiralty  to  undertake  energetic  measures  for  the  protection  of 
merchant  shipping,  “ upon  which  the  fate  of  this  country  depends/’ 
He  also  touched  the  question  of  instituting  the  convoy  system, 
and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Government  should  shun  no 
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sacrifice  necessary  to  establish  a regular  escort  service  between 
England,  America,  and  the  neutral  countries. 

We  had  the  evening  before  discussed  this  theme  at  length,  and 
it  was  therefore  doubly  interesting  to  me  now  to  hear  the  speaker's 
arguments  and  my  own  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  First  Lord  spoke  again,  and  replied  that  all  necessary 
measures  would  be  taken,  especially  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
convoy  system,  which  would  be  introduced  as  soon  as  circumstances 
demanded. 

This  time  I noticed  no  special  changes  in  London  itself  ; perhaps 
because  I was  not  there  for  long  and  my  time  was  much  taken  up 
with  official  business. 

The  public  mood  and  the  tone  of  the  Press  seemed  to  me, 
however,  more  excited.  Also,  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  fresh 
restrictions  had  been  introduced  in  the  serving  of  food.  Sweet 
dishes,  cakes,  sweets,  etc.,  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained.  Bread- 
and  sugar-cards  had  been  already  introduced,  and  the  newspapers 
almost  daily  devoted  long  paragraphs  to  economic  questions. 
«••••••• 

On  the  3rd  March  I returned  to  the  Fleet,  and  on  Euston  Station 
a small  retriever  puppy  sent  from  Bayfordbury,  as  a present  for 
Clinton  Baker  from  his  brother,  was  placed  in  my  charge.  He 
was  to  replace  poor  Sheba,  who  had  been  accidentally  killed  a 
short  time  before.  While  on  a walk  with  the  Captain’s  coxswain 
she  had  been  run  over  by  a car.  In  Sheba  we  had  lost  a good 
friend.  I was  glad  then  to  take  the  little  black  puppy  as  my 
companion.  He  behaved  admirably  during  the  whole  journey. 

The  special  naval  train  for  the  North  of  Scotland  performed  the 
journey  according  to  schedule.  This  time  I had  no  interesting 
companion,  and  the  weather  grew  worse  and  worse  until,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  March,  we  ran  into  a regular  blizzard. 

On  Thurso  Station,  where  the  train  arrived  punctually  at  3 p.m., 
I was  met  by  the  Senior  Naval  Officer,  Captain  Meredith,  who  told 
me  that  communication  with  the  Orkneys  had  been  interrupted 
for  two  days  owing  to  the  severe  storm.  All  the  passengers,  there- 
fore, had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  hotels  in  the  town,  which  were 
already  crowded  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  March  the  blizzard  was  still  raging 
with  undiminished  force.  The  travellers  again  collected  round 
the  fire  and  prepared  to  spend  another  day  there,  for  a walk  in  the 
blizzard  offered  no  attractions.  Quite  unexpectedly  we  heard 
that  a steamer  had  managed  to  fight  her  way  through  from  Scapa 
Flow. 

Captain  Meredith  telephoned  to  me  that  the  steamer  would 
return  at  6 p.m.  I went  down  to  Thurso  Harbour,  where  the 
little  steamer  Alouette,  which  I knew  from  former  journeys,  was 

already  waiting  for  me. 
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The  crossing  of  the  firth  was  very  unpleasant.  I left  the  dog 
in  the  steamer’s  saloon  by  the  low  fire.  I myself  spent  the 
whole  time  on  deck  watching  the  great  seas  running  from  the 
N.E.,  against  the  ocean  tide  which  was  just  setting  in.  This 
produced  a seething,  foaming  whirl  of  waters  of  terrific  strength, 
which  would  have  occupied  my  attention  more  if  our  little  steamer 
had  not  been  so  mercilessly  buffeted  to  and  fro. 

The  Alouette  leaped  over  the  wave-crests  like  a clever  dancer, 
and  shipped  only  spray.  She  did  not  once  reduce  her  usual  speed. 
Two  hours  later  we  were  at  Longhope,  where  I dined  in  the 
hospitable  mess  of  the  frigate  Imperieuse,  and  by  9.30  I was  on 
board  a drifter.  When  my  luggage  was  taken  aboard  I took  the 
dog  under  my  arm,  and  we  were  soon  making  for  Scapa  Flow, 
where  the  Benbow  lay  anchored.  This  journey,  however,  was  not 
to  pass  without  a small  adventure.  The  Benbow  was  the  last  of 
a line  of  anchored  ships,  and  so  at  some  distance  from  Longhope. 
The  grey-haired  skipper  made  me  stand  by  him  in  the  wheel-house 
and  we  pushed  off.  My  little  companion  was  as  drenched  as  I, 
and  cuddled,  trembling  with  cold,  against  my  shoulder,  stuck  his 
nose  under  my  coat  collar  and  whimpered  softly  at  his  hard  fate. 
The  skipper  sucked  at  his  pipe,  lifted  and  lowered  the  window  of 
the  wheel-house  with  his  right  hand  to  keep  off  the  seas  which  were 
breaking  over  the  boat,  and  worked  the  wheel  with  his  left. 

Conversation  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  drowned  our  voices.  The  windows  of  the  wheel-house  were 
completely  covered  with  snow  and  frozen  spray,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  manoeuvring  of  the  forward  window,  I could  not  help  wonder- 
ing how  the  skipper  managed  to  keep  his  course.  Would  he 
succeed  in  finding  my  ship  among  the  forty  or  fifty  large  ships 
anchored  in  the  roadstead?  The  old  man,  however,  showed  no 
signs  of  hesitation  as  he  pulled  at  his  short  pipe  and  manipulated 
the  wheel.  We  came  up  to  a ship.  It  was  the  Queen  Elizabeth , 
now  the  Fleet  Flagship.  The  skipper  shouted  out  something,  a 
voice  answered  through  a megaphone  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
we  went  on.  It  was  so  black  that  I could  distinguish  no  lights 
ahead,  and  there  was  a heavy  sea  in  the  roads. 

About  ten  minutes  later  we  came  alongside  another  ship.  I 
stuck  my  head  through  the  side  window,  but  at  once  received  a 
douche  of  salt  water  in  my  eyes,  and  the  dog  protested  vigorously, 
with  a snarl  of  dissatisfaction.  Not  until  we  had  come  under 
the  lee  of  the  ship  could  I vaguely  distinguish  the  outline  of  her 
stern,  two  heavy  turrets,  then  two  funnels,  the  foremast,  and  the 
heavy  turret  amidships. 

The  ship  was  of  the  Benbow  class,  but  might  just  as  well  have 
been  the  Marlborough  or  any  other  of  these.  My  drifter,  however, 
went  alongside,  and  a rope-ladder  was  dropped.  The  little 
steamer  was  dancing  on  the  waves  to  a height  of  quite  1^  fathoms 
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against  the  ship’s  side,  while  I shook  hands  with  the  imperturbable 
skipper,  tucked  my  four-legged  companion  into  my  breast  pocket, 
and  stepped  out  of  the  wheel-house.  I waited  until  the  vessel 
rose  again  on  the  crest  of  a wave,  seized  the  ladder,  and  began  to 
climb  up.  The  steamer  at  once  sank  from  under  my  feet  again 
and  pushed  off. 

From  the  upper  deck  hands  were  stretched  out  towards  me,  and 
I was  helped  on  board.  I did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  young  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  but  at  once 
went  below  to  the  officers’  quarters.  The  officer  of  the  watch  went 
before  me,  and  said  that  he  would  tell  the  Commander  of  my 
arrival.  When  I came  below  the  after-turret  to  the  gun-deck  I 
saw  that  it  had  been  freshly  painted,  which  was  a pleasant  surprise 
to  me,  for  I thought  it  meant  that  the  strengthening  of  the  armour 
was  finished,  and  that  my  cabin,  therefore,  would  have  been  made 
ship-shape. 

At  this  moment  a strange  Commander  came  up  to  me,  invited 
me  into  his  cabin,  and  promised  to  report  my  visit  at  once  to  the 
Captain.  He  apparently  knew  me.  I now  realised  for  the  first 
time  that  I was  in  the  wrong  ship,  although  she  was  exactly  like 
the  Benbow. 

A few  minutes  later  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  ship,  Captain 
Leatham,  gripped  me  heartily  by  the  arm  and  took  me  with  him 
to  his  cabin,  without  asking  any  questions — exactly  as  though  the 
unexpected  visit  of  a guest  at  11  p.m.  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world — placed  me  in  a comfortable  armchair,  set  hot  tea 
before  me,  and  gave  instructions  for  a cabin  to  be  got  ready. 

It  was  already  known  to  me  that  Captain  Leatham  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  command  the  Iron  Duke,  so  that  this  was  the 
ship  I was  in.  In  order  not  to  cause  further  trouble,  I thanked 
the  courteous  Captain,  and  asked  him  to  have  my  drifter  called 
back  if  this  could  be  done. 

It  then  transpired  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  had  already 
retained  the  drifter  on  his  own  initiative,  after  learning  who  I 
was ; otherwise  she  would  long  ago  have  been  out  of  reach.  I 
drank  a cup  of  tea  with  Captain  Leatham,  dried  my  puppy,  who 
was  very  reluctant  to  return  to  my  breast-pocket,  and  said  good- 
bye to  my  host,  for  I knew  that  I should  have  been  long  ago 
expected  in  the  Benbow.  Ten  minutes  later  I was  alongside  the 
Benbow,  where  Clinton  Baker  welcomed  me  with  a glass  of  hot 
grog,  and  my  servant  Bathard  with  a hot  bath.  The  puppy 
seemed  hurt  at  the  rough  experience  he  had  undergone,  treated 
his  new  master  with  indifference,  and  at  once  went  to  sleep  by  the 
warm  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  “ BENBOW  ” IN  SCAPA  FLOW 

New  and  old  in  the  Fleet — The  Albacora  sunk  by  a mine — Dinner  with  Admiral 
Beatty — The  convoy  question — Manoeuvres  in  March  1917 — Gales  and 
mines — The  revolution  in  Russia — A new  feature  in  night  firing — Admiral 
Sturdee — A submarine  in  the  base. 

During  my  absence  the  Fleet  had  only  put  to  sea  once,  and  that 
for  tactical  exercises,  and,  according  to  Clinton  Baker,  nothing 
special  or  new  from  a tactical  point  of  view  had  transpired.  The 
5th  Battle  Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Evan  Thomas, 
had  represented  the  enemy.  The  disposition  of  the  Fleet  was  as 
before.  The  deployment  into  battle  line  had  been  carried  out 
in  the  old  way,  the  only  difference  being  that  Admiral  Beatty 
had  made  an  attempt  to  deploy  towards  the  enemy  at  a range  of 
from  17,000  to  19,000  yards.  In  our  squadron  it  was  thought 
that  this  distance  was  too  small,  as  it  did  not  enable  our  main 
force  to  make  full  use  of  its  superiority  in  heavy  guns. 

After  the  exercises  Admiral  Madden  had  discussed  the  results 
at  a meeting  of  Commanding  Officers.  This  was  new,  and  the 
idea,  in  my  opinion,  of  which  I made  no  secret,  a very  happy 
one.  Admiral  Beatty  had  done  the  same  thing  at  a meeting  of 
Admirals  commanding  squadrons. 

No  splitting  of  the  Fleet  into  squadrons,  or  even  into  two  battle 
lines  with  liberty  for  independent  action  in  case  of  battle,  had, 
however,  been  tried.  As  before,  the  command  was  so  obsessed 
by  the  idea  of  a single  line  ahead  as  the  only  possible  battle  forma- 
tion that  not  even  the  experiences  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  could 
effect  a change. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  destroyer  Pheasant  went  down 
with  all  hands  in  the  North  Sea.  The  cause  of  this  tragedy  has 
never  been  made  known,  but  it  was  assumed  that  the  ship  had 
been  torpedoed  by  a submarine  or  had  fouled  a mine  during  the 
heavy  gale  which  was  blowing  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  time. 

In  Scapa  Flow  the  tactical  exercises  in  the  roads  followed  their 
old  course  with  the  same  systematic  thoroughness  as  before.  The 
heavy  guns  were  fired  with  practice  shells,  the  transmission 
apparatus  for  the  secondary  armament  was  tested,  and  in  the 
torpedo  exercises  an  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  the  fire 
of  several  ships  on  the  same  target.  In  addition,  practice  was 
carried  out  in  driving  off  destroyer  and  submarine  attacks  as  well 
as  in  day  and  night  evolutions. 
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Exercises  of  this  kind  went  on  almost  daily  and  for  a change  the 
gun  crews  practised  training  the  heavy  guns  against  movable 
targets,  warships,  and  other  craft  in  the  roadstead. 

This  work  was  supplemented  by  the  training  of  men  of  the 
R.N.V.R.  for  merchant  ships.  The  arming  of  these  ships  with  light 
guns  was  making  rapid  strides  and  trained  men  were  needed  to 
serve  them.  They  were  trained  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  Each  ship 
had  from  ten  to  twenty,  who  were  instructed  in  -the  principles  of 
gunnery,  with  guns  up  to  6-inch,  by  the  gunnery  officers.  The 
technical  training  was  undertaken  by  senior  petty  officers. 

• ••••••• 

On  the  8th  March  the  destroyer  Albacora  fouled  an  enemy  sub- 
marine mine  inside  Kirkwall  Harbour,  where  all  merchant  steamers 
were  brought  in  for  examination.  In  the  explosion  the  destroyer 
lost  practically  the  whole  of  her  forepart  and  eighteen  men,  but 
kept  afloat  and  was  successfully  brought  in  to  Scapa.  The  sub- 
marine which  had  laid  the  mine  had  been  seen  the  previous  day 
by  our  patrol  ships,  and  had  managed  to  evade  the  pursuit  after 
being  hard-pressed  for  several  hours,  during  which  her  pursuers 
more  than  once  thought  they  had  sunk  her  with  their  depth-charges. 

I talked  later  with  one  of  the  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
chase,  and  was  told  that  once,  as  the  enemy  came  to  the  surface, 
his  ship  tried  to  ram.  The  submarine  quickly  submerged  and  his 
ship  dropped  several  depth-charges  upon  the  spot  shortly  after- 
wards. From  what  he  said,  their  effect  should  have  sufficed  to 
smash  the  stoutest  and  most  elastic  hull.  The  submarine,  however, 
withstood  the  test,  and  another  similar  one  later,  when  another 
destroyer  tried  to  ram  her,  the  enemy  losing  his  periscope  and  the 
destroyer  part  of  her  keel.  Again  the  submarine  managed  to  save 
herself  by  swift  diving,  and  again  survived  the  dropping  of  a 
number  of  depth-charges. 

After  the  war  I had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  a German 
naval  engineer  who  had  served  in  submarines  during  the  war.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  great  resistance  of  submarines  to  depth-charge 
explosions,  attempts  to  ram,  and  other  heavy  shocks  was  not  only 
due  to  the  construction  of  their  strong  and  elastic  hulls,  but  that 
their  power  of  resistance  was  apparently  increased  by  the  pressure, 
from  all  sides,  of  the  surrounding  water ; on  the  surface  such 
shocks  had  a much  more  serious  effect. 

In  German  naval  circles  it  was  thought  that  the  submarines 
built  in  Germany  during  the  war  had  attained  a high  degree 
of  perfection,  so  much  so  that  even  their  own  constructors  were 
surprised  at  their  excellence.  This,  added  to  the  great  efficiency 
of  their  crews,  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  great  success  these 
boats  attained,  even  though  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  to  work  were  very  difficult. 
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On  the  9th  March  I was  invited  to  dine  with  the  new  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Fleet  on  board  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  I sat  next  to 
Admiral  Beatty,  who  discussed  with  me  the  Russian  situation, 
told  me  of  his  visit  in  1914  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  gave 
me  his  impressions  of  a number  of  noteworthy  people. 

He  thought  the  Empress  Alexandra  an  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent woman,  and  refused  to  believe  the  rumours  of  the  influence 
of  scoundrels  of  the  Rasputin  type.  The  entourage  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  however,  had  not  made  a favourable  impression 
upon  the  Admiral,  who  expressed  his  surprise  that  it  should  be 
possible  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war  for  men  like  Protopo- 
pow  to  play  an  important  role  at  Court  and  even  in  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  met  this  Minister  often  in  Petrograd,  and  regarded 
him  as  a nonentity  both  as  man  and  statesman. 

I asked  the  Commander-in-Chief  whether  he  thought  the  German 
Fleet  would  come  out  again  and  invite  a decisive  battle.  His 
opinion  was  that,  if  the  war  continued  along  a normal  course, 
this  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  as  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  strength  was  now  much  less  favourable  for  the  enemy  than 
it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  As,  however, 
the  internal  political  situation  was  not  normal,  surprises  of  all 
kinds  must  be  prepared  for,  in  view  of  the  changing  situation  on 
the  land  Fronts.  The  worse  the  enemy’s  prospects  on  land  be- 
came, the  sooner  would  public  opinion,  the  military  authorities, 
and  the  Emperor  William  himself  feel  prepared  to  throw  in  the 
Fleet  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a change  for  the  better. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I had  heard  this  opinion  in  the 
Grand  Fleet.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  another  battle  had  been 
expected,  but  more  and  more  new  battleships  had  joined  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  the  older  ones  had  been  constantly  improved. 
These  factors,  which  constituted  a great  increase  in  power  for  the 
Grand  Fleet,  made  it  improbable,  in  the  view  of  many  officers, 
that  the  enemy  would  again  risk  his  excellent  but  numerically 
inferior  Fleet  to  the  whim  of  fate.  Without  doubt  there  was  an 
eager  desire  on  the  English  side  once  more  to  measure  their  strength 
with  the  enemy  and  avenge  the  heavy  losses  of  the  Battle  of 
Jutland. 

The  dinner  was  comparatively  simple  ; three  courses,  dessert, 
and  coffee.  Admiral  Beatty  drank  to  the  Heads  of  the  Allied 
states,  and  in  my  reply  I recalled  the  work  which  Admiral  Jellicoe 
had  done  in  the  Fleet,  and  wished  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
a decisive  victory. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  conversation  became  animated 
and  I took  away  very  pleasant  memories  of  that  evening.  Over 
coffee  and  cigars  we  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire  and  discussed  past 
events  and  questions  of  the  day.  We  did  not  mention  the  future, 
for  the  English  are  not  fond  of  prophecy. 
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The  next  day  I wrote  a long  letter  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hagberg- 
Wright  in  London,  and  asked  him  to  publish  it  in  a newspaper.1 
I pointed  out  the  necessity  for  an  early  organisation  of  effective 
escort  service  by  ships  of  war.  The  experiences  of  many  centuries 
clearly  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  measure,  for  which  there  would 
be  no  alternative  if  the  enemy’s  submarine  blockade  should  prove 
successful.  This  organisation  was  to-day  much  easier  to  carry 
through  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  sailing  fleets.  I also 
indicated  that  the  convoy  system  would  have  a heartening  effect 
upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  neutral  countries  in  the  blockaded 
area,  and,  further,  that  the  convoy  system,  in  conjunction  with  the 
arming  of  merchant  ships,  might  be  regarded  as  England’s  sole 
means  of  defence  so  long  as  the  Admiralty  refused  to  change  its 
naval  strategy.  I therefore  suggested  that  steps  towards  its 
adoption  should  be  taken  without  loss  of  time  in  perfecting  plans, 
for  the  best  is  always  the  enemy  of  the  good,  and  loss  of  time 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  prove  fatal.  My  letter  was 
published  in  the  National  Weekly  of  the  31st  March,  and  started  a 
vigorous  discussion  which  pleased  me  greatly  ; for  I have  always 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  French  proverb  : 
“ Du  choc  des  opinions  jaillit  la  vent  6” 

During  March  a large  number  of  enemy  submarines  were  reported 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  main  base.  They  did  not  succeed  in  attack- 
ing the  Fleet,  but  contented  themselves  with  laying  mine-fields. 
The  light  cruiser  Clarion  cut  some  mines  from  their  moorings 
with  her  paravanes,  thus  giving  the  Fleet  increased  confidence 
in  the  effectiveness  of  this  apparatus. 


On  the  23rd  March  the  Grand  Fleet  put  out  for  manoeuvres. 
At  sea  a fairly  strong  wind  was  blowing,  but  this  died  down  the 
following  day,  leaving  only  a thick  haze  coming  from  the  north. 
The  exercises  were  carried  out  north  of  the  Orkneys,  in  Lat.  62°  N. 
Our  scouting  forces,  the  light  cruisers  of  the  Fleet,  to  which  this 
time  were  added  the  new  cruiser  Glorious  and  the  aircraft-carrier 
Campania,  soon  discovered  the  enemy  : the  battle  cruisers  from 
Rosyth.  As  we  closed  them  our  formation  was  as  follows  : 

Ahead  steamed  a screen  of  light  cruisers  in  line  abreast.  Next 
came  the  Glorious  and  Campania,  followed  by  the  battleships  of 
the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  also  in  line  abreast,  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  flag  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  came  the  4th  Battle 
Squadron  in  double  line  abreast  by  divisions,  with  an  interval  of 
one  mile,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battle  Squadrons — four  columns  in  line  ahead. 

Admiral  Beatty  had  disposed  the  Fleet  in  this  way  so  that  he 
might  himself  sight  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  On  doing  so 
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the  line  of  battle  was  to  be  developed  in  such  a way  that  the  weakest 
squadron,  the  4th,  would  come  in  the  rear  of  the  line  and  not  in 
the  centre  as  with  the  old  formation.  For  this  reason,  too,  the 
Admiral  had  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth , and  so 
was  with  the  swiftest  squadron,  the  5th,  in  line  abreast  ahead  of 
the  Battle  Fleet. 

In  this  formation  the  destroyers  took  station  with  the  squadrons 
to  which  they  were  assigned. 

On  board  the  Benbow,  which  was  in  her  usual  place  with  the 
1st  Battle  Squadron,  I waited  with  interest  for  the  signal  to  deploy ; 
for  this  cruising  formation  differed  considerably  from  the  old 
order,  and  the  development  of  line  of  battle  was  comparatively 
complicated. 

Our  light  cruisers  sighted  the  enemy  about  9.45  a.m.,  shortly 
after  the  Grand  Fleet  had  altered  course  to  S.  towards  the  enemy. 
The  seaplanes  from  the  Campania  were  not  of  great  value  for 
reconnaissance.  A fresh  and  very  fitful  breeze  forced  them  to 
rise  to  a height  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  where  observation  was  partially 
veiled  by  clouds  and  mist. 

This  fact  was  very  instructive.  It  showed  that  air  reconnais- 
sance was  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  a long  time  yet,  as  its  success 
will  remain  dependent  on  the  weather. 

On  the  evidence  of  historical  evolution,  from  the  time  of  sailing 
ships  to  modern  steam-driven  fleets,  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  decades,  or  even  longer,  will  pass  before  aircraft 
and  dirigible  airships  are  made  independent  of  wind  and  weather. 

The  reconnaissance  of  the  cruisers  was  more  successful.  They 
sighted  the  enemy  long  before  we  did  and  kept  touch  with  him, 
while  constantly  reporting  by  wireless  his  course,  formation,  and 
strength,  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  wireless  reports  of  the  cruisers  gave  ample  evidence  of  a 
development  in  the  organisation  of  the  reconnaissance  service. 
Their  whole  system  showed  greater  sureness  ; the  reports  were 
clearer,  and  the  influence  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  was 
noticeable.  (The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  the  reconnaissance  of  the  British  was  defective,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  on  many  occasions 
faced  with  contradictory  reports.) 

The  1st  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons  turned  simultaneously,  by 
divisions,  4 points  to  port  at  10.15  a.m.  ; the  4th  Battle  Squadron 
4 points  to  starboard.  At  the  same  time  the  rear  squadron 
reduced  speed  and  took  station  on  the  starboard  flank  of  the 
Battle  Fleet,  while  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  took  station  on  the 
port  flank,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons. 

At  10.45,  line  of  battle  to  starboard  was  developed  with  the 
5th  Battle  Squadron  in  the  van,  the  1st  and  2nd  Battle  Squadrons 
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with  the  Flagship  forming  the  centre,  and  the  weakest  squadron, 
the  4th,  the  rear. 

The  manoeuvre  was  scarcely  completed  and  the  Fleet  proceed- 
ing on  the  prescribed  course,  though  the  destroyer  flotillas  had  not 
yet  reached  their  stations  at  the  head  and  rear  of  the  line  on  the 
side  away  from  the  enemy,  when  the  enemy  line,  which  had  hither- 
to been  hidden  by  a rain  squall,  came  in  sight  on  the  Benbow’s 
starboard  bow.  The  range  was  about  9 miles. 

This  time,  therefore,  the  Main  Fleet  had  managed  to  approach 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy  before  developing  line  of  battle. 
Our  line  was  slightly  overlapping  the  enemy,  and  was  therefore 
in  a position  to  encircle  his  van.  Further,  the  destroyers  with  the 
van  were  in  a favourable  position  to  attack,  and  were  forthwith 
sent  against  the  enemy  line. 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  prevented  the  enemy  from 
executing  the  same  manoeuvre  as  that  adopted  several  times  by 
the  German  Fleet  during  the  Battle  of  Jutland  : turning  his  line 
on  to  the  opposite  course  by  a 16-point  turn  in  succession.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  not  to  allow  him  to  escape,  and  if  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  decided  to  follow  him,  we  should  have  had  to 
perform  the  same  manoeuvre  as  he  : namely,  a 16-point  turn  in 
succession,  which  would  again  have  involved  a running  battle  on 
parallel  courses.  This,  however,  would  have  brought  the  4th  Battle 
Squadron,  the  weakest,  to  the  head  of  the  battle  line,  instead  of  in 
the  rear,  which  would  have  lost  us  all  the  advantages  of  our  initial 
position. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  the  formation  developed 
by  squadrons  of  varying  strength  does  not  influence  the  further 
course  of  the  action,  for  the  opening  stage  is  of  great  importance, 
even  in  cases  where  its  effect  is  only  a psychological  one.  But 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  this  initial  formation  as  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  issue,  especially  when  the  enemy,  as  in 
this  case,  has  the  opportunity  of  turning  our  favourable  position 
into  an  unfavourable  one  by  a single  counter-manoeuvre.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  give  the 
Fleet  more  certainty  of  manoeuvre  by  frequent  alteration  of 
course  in  line  of  battle,  following  the  German  example.  Of  the 
two  formations  open  to  the  Grand  Fleet  for  the  development 
of  the  battle-line  I,  at  that  time,  and  even  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  preferred  that  which  did  not  bring  the  weakest  squadron 
either  to  the  head  or  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  but  to  the  centre, 
as  was  the  custom  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  in  manoeuvres  and 
also  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  With  the  other  formation  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  in  the  course  of  the  battle  the  weakest 
squadron  may  be  forced  to  lead  the  van,  and  so  play  a decisive 
role  in  the  battle. 

In  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  van  of  the  German  line  was  only 
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able  to  stand  the  fire  of  an  enemy  far  superior,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  gunnery,  because  it  consisted  of  the  most  modern 
vessels  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet.  Consciousness  of  its  own  strength 
and  power  of  resistance  gives  to  the  van  the  decision  which  is 
essential  for  success  in  a naval  action. 

When  the  manoeuvre  described  was  complete  the  weather 
rapidly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  barometer  was  dropping. 
The  sea  began  to  run  high  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  destroyers 
to  maintain  their  speed  against  it. 

The  exercises  were  continued,  nevertheless,  and  our  ist  Battle 
Squadron  was  detached  with  some  cruisers  from  the  rest  of 
the  Fleet.  This  time  we  were  to  represent  the  enemy. 

About  i p.m.  we  made  a 16-point  turn  and  began  to  close  the 
Grand  Fleet.  Before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  however,  a wireless 
message  was  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief : “ Turn  away 
to  avoid  enemy  submarines.” 

This  message  referred  to  the  real  enemy,  and  the  manoeuvres 
were  broken  off.  Like  myself,  many  in  my  squadron  regarded 
this  interruption  as  very  vexatious.  It  was  certainly  very  impu- 
dent of  the  submarines  to  appear  at  such  an  inopportune  moment. 
They  might  at  least  have  waited  until  the  end  of  the  manoeuvres. 

We  held  on  our  course  and  in  the  fog,  which  was  interspersed 
with  rain  squalls,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  Main  Fleet. 

A very  fine  picture  presented  itself.  The  four  divisions  of  our 
squadron  were  steaming  in  line  abreast  with  the  Benbow  on  the 
port  flank.  Then,  right  ahead,  destroyers  came  into  sight,  and 
behind  them  the  battle  cruisers  forming  the  van  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  The  distance  from  us  of  the  oncoming  ships,  also  in  line 
abreast,  was  so  small  that  on  the  bridge  we  at  once  saw  prospects 
of  a collision  as  our  enemy  loomed  into  sight. 

The  cruisers,  however,  altered  course  at  the  last  moment,  and 
so  were  able  to  pass  us  on  our  port  side.  The  destroyers  scattered 
in  all  directions  to  give  us  room,  and  our  next  ahead,  the  Emperor 
of  India,  put  down  her  helm  so  hard  to  starboard  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  was  going  to  ram  the  Royal  Oak  and  Royal  Sovereign 
steaming  to  starboard  of  her.  We  also  had  to  turn  to  starboard 
to  give  room  for  the  armoured  cruisers  dashing  upon  us.  As  we 
turned  we  put  our  engines  full  speed  astern,  and  so  kept 
astern  of  the  Emperor  of  India. 

A moment  later  there  was  a great  confusion  of  ships  all  around 
us.  Close  on  our  port  beam  the  armoured  cruisers  were  sweeping 
past ; ahead  and  to  starboard  steamed  the  ships  of  our  own 
squadron  on  different  courses  and  in  different  stages  of  their  turn, 
and  between  were  destroyers  all  over  the  place.  The  situation, 
however,  was  disentangled  without  collision  or  damage,  such  as 
may  easily  happen  under  such  circumstances. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  impressive  spectacle.  We  passed  the 
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battle  cruisers  so  close  that  with  better  weather  we  could  easily 
have  conversed  from  bridge  to  bridge.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly, 
between  us  and  the  battle  cruiser  Tiger,  a destroyer  grazed  our 
port  side,  but  got  clear  and  so  managed  to  escape  being  crushed 
between  the  two  giants.  Behind  the  battle  cruisers  came  the 
2nd  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons.  As  soon  as  he  realised  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  the  Commander-in-Chief  closed  up  the  Battle 
Fleet,  made  an  8-point  turn  to  starboard,  and  so  tried  to  cross 
our  course  ahead  of  us. 

In  doing  so  the  ships  came  perhaps  even  nearer  than  before, 
but,  nevertheless,  an  iron  calm  was  maintained  on  the  bridge 
and  I did  not  hear  a single  order  given  louder  than  usual.  Such 
critical  moments  are  the  severest  test  of  sailor-like  discipline  ; 
a coolness  developed  by  many  generations,  which,  coupled  with 
stern  self-control,  constitutes  a typical  characteristic  of  the  British 
Navy.  During  these  critical  moments,  when  collision  threatened 
on  all  sides,  not  a single  loud  command  was  to  be  heard  on 
our  bridge.  The  men  at  the  wheel  and  the  yeomen  of  signals 
received  their  orders  almost  in  a whisper,  and  only  the  engine-room 
telegraph  worked  more  rapidly  and  more  frequently  than  usual. 

I learned  later  that  two  battle  cruisers  had  run  through  our 
squadron,  and  that  two  of  our  ships  had  broken  into  the 
4th  Battle  Squadron. 

Shortly  after  the  last  squadron  had  passed,  the  weather  cleared 
and  the  bright  spring  sun  lit  up  the  section  of  the  Fleet  immediately 
astern  of  us.  The  order  was  signalled  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  break  off  the  exercises,  and  the  whole  Fleet  turned  on  a 
southerly  course. 

I now  heard  for  the  first  time  that  three  submarines  of  the  K 
class  had  taken  part  in  the  manoeuvres.  The  high  surface  speed 
of  these  vessels,  24  knots,  had  enabled  them  during  the  first  phase 
to  take  up  a favourable  position  in  respect  of  the  enemy  line,  and 
to  carry  out  successful  attacks. 

After  our  arrival  at  Scapa  Flow  the  stormy  weather,  with  snow 
and  rain  squalls,  continued  for  a whole  week.  Enemy  submarines 
were  very  active  off  the  Orkneys,  and  laid  one  mine-field  after 
another.  At  the  end  of  March  several  steamers  fell  victim  to 
these  mine-fields,  in  addition  to  a patrol  vessel  and  one  of  the 
mine-sweepers  of  the  Fleet,  which  managed  to  reach  Kirkwall 
in  severe  straits,  although  she  had  suffered  serious  damage  to  her 
hull. 

We  were,  however,  so  accustomed  to  occurrences  of  this  kind 
that  we  scarcely  gave  it  further  thought.  Regardless  of  reports 
of  enemy  submarines,  the  Fleet  put  out  for  gunnery  and  other 
exercises,  and  to  carry  out  a week’s  programme  which  had  been 
drawn  up  beforehand ; the  supply  of  fuel  and  stores  was 
maintained  with  the  usual  precision  and  promptitude,  and  the 
Sf 
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communication  steamers  maintained  an  uninterrupted  service 
between  the  Fleet  and  the  Scottish  coast. 

Gradually  the  gales  and  heavy  weather  died  down,  the  sun 
appeared  more  frequently,  the  snow-covered  hills  of  the  coast  lost 
their  white  mantle,  and  a foretaste  of  spring  could  be  detected  in 
the  air.  On  these  occasions  officers  and  men  looked  longingly 
at  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  we  had  no  communication  with 
the  shore,  and  only  tactical  exercises  and  gunnery  broke  the 
monotony  of  service  in  the  roadstead. 


At  this  time  I received  news  of  the  first  Russian  Revolution. 
I had  never  been  an  admirer  of  Tsardom,  with  its  leaning  towards 
political  suppression  and  national  chauvinism  enforced  by  the 
Black  Sotnja,  and  the  favour  enjoyed  by  ambitious  men  of  the 
stamp  of  the  Governor  of  the  Far  East,  Admiral  Alexejew,  Purisch- 
kevitsch  and  Dubrovin,  the  monks  Iliodor  and  Rasputin,  had 
always  been  abhorrent  to  me.  When,  therefore,  I was  asked 
in  the  Grand  Fleet  what  I thought  of  the  influence  of  the  revolution 
upon  the  war  and  the  situation  on  the  German  East  Front,  I was 
bound  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  any  revolution,  while  it  lasts, 
weakens  a country’s  resistance,  to  external  enemies,  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  command,  and  loosens  military  discipline. 

I received  almost  daily  invitations  from  Officers  Commanding 
squadrons  and  ships  to  inspect  new  apparatus,  to  assist  at  interest- 
ing experiments,  or  simply  to  lunch  or  dine  with  them  and  discuss 
the  events  of  the  day. 

In  this  way  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Admiral  Goodenqugh, 
who  had  played  such  a vigorous  part  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
in  command  of  the  light  scouting  forces  under  Admiral  Beatty. 
He  was  now  Second  in  Command  of  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron.  Of  a 
very  responsive  nature,  he  easily  became  enthusiastic.  He  told  me 
many  interesting  things  about  the  battle,  in  which  his  flagship, 
the  Southampton , leading  the  light  cruisers,  had  taken  very 
active  part. 

• ••••••• 

During  our  tactical  exercises  I was  especially  interested  in  a 
new  device  for  night  shooting.  The  heavy  armament  fired  with 
reduced  charges,  in  conjunction  with  the  secondary  armament, 
at  targets  lit  up  for  a few  moments  by  the  searchlights  newly 
fitted  to  our  after  turret.  This  was  practice  in  driving  off  destroyer 
attacks  by  night  and,  being  an  entirely  new  feature,  roused 
general  interest. 

During  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  British  did  not  use  searchlights 
at  all,  to  avoid  betraying  their  position  to  the  enemy  destroyers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Fleet  used  searchlights  in  counter- 
ing British  destroyer  attacks.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
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seemed  about  equal.  The  Grand  Fleet  was  now  experimenting 
with  the  method  adopted  by  the  High  Sea  Fleet. 

In  these  experiments  the  fire  control  of  both  calibres  was  com- 
bined and  the  guns  trained  by  the  searchlights,  which  turned 
with  the  after  turret.  The  results  seemed  satisfactory,  and  other 
ships  of  the  Fleet  began  to  make  experiments  with  the  same 
system. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  we  were  told  that  the  United  States 
had  declared  war.  No  one  was  surprised  at  this,  for  it  had  been 
expected  since  February,  after  Germany’s  proclamation  of  the 
unrestricted  submarine  war  and  the  blockade  of  the  British  coast. 
Even  in  the  Press  little  was  made  of  this  event  ; in  fact  there  was 
a general  feeling  of  diffidence  for  the  ratio  of  strength  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  Allies  was  already  one  to  two. 
«••••••• 

On  the  10th  April  Admiral  Sturdee,  who  had  recently  been 
made  a baronet  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  destroying  Count 
Spee’s  cruisers,  gave  a dinner  to  celebrate  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Dominique,  where  Admiral  Rodney  had  defeated 
the  French  Fleet  under  Admiral  de  Grasse.  An  ancestress  of  the 
Admiral’s  present  flagship,  the  Hercules,  had  especially  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  this  battle. 

During  the  dinner  the  Admiral  made  an  interesting  speech 
dealing  with  the  historical  importance  of  the  battle  for  the  British 
Fleet,  and  the  parts  played  by  Rodney,  Clarke,  and  the  old  battle- 
ship Hercules.  During  his  speech  he  turned  to  me,  as  the 
representative  of  an  Allied  power  who  for  two  years  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  I had  to  say  a few  words  in  reply. 

I have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare,  and  was  familiar  with  the  Battle  of  Dominique.  I there- 
fore took  up  the  Admiral’s  speech  and  pointed  out  that  history 
often  repeats  itself,  though  seldom  in  a way  that  is  of  service  to 
one’s  own  nation. 

The  British  Fleet  for  many  years  had  blindly  held  to  the  single 
line  ahead  as  the  only  possible  battle  formation  ; but  in  the  Battle 
of  Dominique  Rodney  suddenly  departed  from  these  tactics  and 
won  a glorious  victory.  Unfortunately  in  modern  times  we  have 
again  begun  to  stereotype  these  tactics,  which  even  then  had  been 
condemned,  though  for  other  reasons.  I expressed  the  hope  that 
Admiral  Sturdee,  who  had  already  won  a naval  victory,  would 
show  himself  a second  Rodney  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

After  this  dinner  my  relations  with  Admiral  Sturdee  became 
most  friendly.  He  sent  me  some  old  memoirs  and  manuscripts 
dealing  with  naval  strategy.  In  return  I gave  him  a part  of  the 
military  encyclopedia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  I had  col- 
laborated as  naval  editor. 

Ten  months  later,  on  the  9th  February,  1918,  Admiral  Browning 
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succeeded  Admiral  Sturdee  in  command  of  the  4th  Battle  Squadron, 
and  the  latter  was  appointed  to  a shore  command  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  ports  of  Chatham  and  Sheerness  on  the  Thames 
estuary.  Admiral  Sturdee  took  over  this  shore  command  with  no 
particular  satisfaction.  With  his  special  interest  in  strategy  and 
tactics,  service  with  the  active  fleet  was  much  more  in  his  line, 
but  it  was  customary  in  the  British  Fleet  that  officers  over  a certain 
age  should  make  way  for  younger  men. 

*••••*••• 

At  10  p.m.  on  the  12th  April  the  Fleet  Flagship  signalled  that 
an  enemy  submarine  had  been  reported  in  Scapa  Flow,  or  one  of 
the  entrance  channels. 

Such  a possibility  had  long  been  provided  for  in  the  Fleet. 
Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  guard  against  attack.  The  order 
was  given  to  clear  for  action,  the  special  water-tight  bulkheads 
were  closed,  steam  raised,  and  boats  launched  manned  by  men 
specially  trained  in  the  dropping  of  depth-charges. 

I regarded  the  whole  business  as  a false  alarm  to  accustom  the 
personnel  and  ships  to  such  an  eventuality.  The  next  morning 
however,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  submarine  in  the  southern  part 
of  Hoxa  Sound,  among  the  mine  and  net  barriers,  was  reported 
by  wireless.  The  alarm  had  apparently  been  given  by  the  sub- 
marine electric  signal  stations  which  had  been  installed  on  the 
islands  round  the  base.  By  estimating  the  direction  in  which  the 
propellers  of  the  submarine  could  be  heard  from  several  directions 
these  instruments  were  able  to  establish  her  position. 

After  the  alarm  several  mines  in  Hoxa  Sound  were  electrically 
detonated  from  the  shore,  after  which  the  propellers  were  not 
heard  again.  It  was,  however,  not  ascertained  whether  the 
submarine  had  actually  been  in  the  base  or  in  the  Sound  at  all. 
The  patrol  vessels  detached  for  the  purpose  did,  indeed,  report 
that  they  had  observed  large  oil  streaks  on  the  surface  at  the  spot 
where  the  submarine  was  thought  to  have  been,  but  this  was  not 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  its  presence.  I believe  that  the  alarm  was 
based  on  mistaken  observation,  which  was  understandable  in 
view  of  the  frequency  with  which  enemy  submarines  were  reported 
at  the  beginning  of  April. 
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ENGLAND  IN  A CRITICAL  SITUATION 

The  dangers  of  monotony  and  their  avoidance — The  blowing  up  of  the  Vanguard 
in  July  1917 — The  unrestricted  submarine  blockade. 

In  the  middle  of  June  I returned  to  my  ship,  which  was  lying  at 
Scapa  Flow  with  the  1st  Battle  Squadron. 

No  special  changes  had  taken  place  on  board  the  Benbow  during 
my  absence.  Captain  Clinton  Baker  was  still  in  command,  and 
only  two  or  three  of  the  officers  had  been  changed.  All  the  work 
on  the  strengthening  of  the  armour,  isolation  of  the  magazines, 
and  fitting  of  new  gear  had  been  completed,  and  the  anti-mine 
gear  was  functioning  admirably.  Gunnery  and  torpedo  practice, 
tactical  exercises  in  the  roads,  evolutions  and  minor  manoeuvres 
in  the  open  sea  had  all  been  carried  out  along  the  old  lines. 

In  order  to  maintain  a fleet’s  readiness  for  action  at  its 
highest  point  during  war,  tactical  and  gunnery  exercises 
must  follow  a definite  programme,  which  must  be  carried  out  with 
great  regularity  and  frequency.  The  inevitable  monotony  easily 
produces  a feeling  of  satiety,  which  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  increas- 
ing indifference  towards  the  necessary  technical  training  and  its 
aim,  the  struggle  against  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  Command,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  is  to  arrange  the  daily  duty  so  as  to  provide  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  boredom  and 
indifference.  For  this  purpose  sport  of  all  kinds  and  other  recrea- 
tions for  officers  and  men  provide  the  best  means. 

The  Command  of  the  British  Fleet  proved  itself  fully  equal  to 
this  task,  and  therein  lay  one  of  the  most  important  moral  guar- 
antees for  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  British  Fleet. 

Although  repetition  of  the  same  exercises  could  not  be  avoided, 
their  monotony  was  greatly  modified  by  the  principle  of  emula- 
tion, and  they  were  carried  out  with  constant  changes,  which  were 
sometimes  devised  with  great  skill. 

This  was  noticeable  both  in  our  shooting  practice  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  anti-mine  gear.  Gunnery  practice  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  my  stay  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  carried  out  according 
to  a fixed  plan  based  on  battle  orders.  Later,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  director-firing,  involving  control  of  the  guns  from  the 
fore-top,  the  original  plan  was  changed. 
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As  soon  as  all  ships  had  been  fitted  with  director-firing,  the 
squadrons  began  to  practise  joint  firing  by  two  ships  on  the  same 
target.  The  method  differed  in  different  squadrons,  and  the 
competition  thus  aroused  added  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
exercises. 

Later,  night-firing  was  added,  first  with  rockets  of  old  and  new 
types,  and  then  with  searchlights.  The  whole  gunnery  personnel 
took  part  in  these  exercises,  and  the  young  officers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  forward  new  ideas,  which  often  received  attention 
and  were  occasionally  put  into  practice.  Experiments  with  the 
paravanes  had  been  going  on  from  the  beginning  of  1915  to 
the  end  of  1917  before  a thoroughly  practicable  model  was  found. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  by  various  squadrons  and 
ships,  and  here  again  the  spirit  of  competition  played  an  important 
part. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  interest  taken  by  the  Fleet  in 
the  paravane  never  flagged,  indeed,  it  became  the  favourite 
hobby  of  the  Fleet.  All  followed  its  development,  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  with  keen  interest,  even  the  bluejackets 
regarding  it  as  their  own  invention  and  taking  pride  in  the  results 
which  patient  work  finally  achieved. 

Among  the  events  of  this  summer  the  loss  of  the  battleship 
Vanguard  on  the  9th  July,  1917,  deserves  special  mention. 

We  were  lying  at  Scapa  Flow.  After  dinner  I had  been  busy 
with  my  correspondence,  and  it  was  about  10  p.m.  when  the 
Captain's  servant  told  me  that  he  had  just  served  tea  to  Clinton 
Baker,  who  was  waiting  for  me.  While  we  were  sitting  over  our 
tea  we  talked  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  Clinton  Baker  was 
still  Captain  of  the  cruiser  Berwick  on  the  West  Indian  station 
and  I Captain  of  an  auxiliary  cruiser  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

At  10.30  I went  to  my  cabin  and  began  to  undress,  looking  for- 
ward to  my  rest,  which  was  to  begin  with  the  enjoyment  of  an 
interesting  book.  I was  still  not  completely  undressed  when  I 
suddenly  heard  a dull  roar  and  felt  the  ship  shudder  as  from  the  firing 
of  a heavy  gun.  The  door  banged  to,  and  the  open  scuttles  of 
my  cabin  clattered  against  the  bulkhead. 

My  first  thought  was,  an  explosion  on  board.  I reflected  a 
moment,  and  then  quickly  began  to  pull  on  my  boots  to  go  on  deck, 
when  Clinton  Baker  entered.  He  too  had  undressed,  and  was  only 
wearing  an  overcoat  over  his  pyjamas.  “ Schoultz,  something 
has  happened.  I'm  going  on  deck.  Don’t  dress — take  your 
coat.” 

We  went  on  deck  together.  It  was  dark,  but  beyond  our  own 
division  we  could  see  a great  column  of  smoke  which  seemed  to  be 
illuminated  from  within. 

A ship,  then,  had  blown  up ; but  which  ? This  was  our  first 
question.  Then  the  officer  of  the  watch  reported  that  it  was  the 
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Vanguard , which  had  been  moored  a few  cables  from  us. 

The  Commander  had  already  issued  instructions  for  the  dispatch 
of  a steam  picket-boat  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster ; the  First 
Lieutenant  was  busy  launching  a pulling-boat,  and  the  boatswain 
of  the  watch  was  urging  on  the  men.  The  cloud  of  smoke  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  On  deck  could  be  heard  the  muffled  orders  of 
the  officers.  Near  me  the  P.M.O.  was  muttering  orders  to  his 
petty  officer.  He  had  to  see  to  the  fetching  of  bandages  and 
stretchers.  When  he  stopped  speaking  there  was  a deathly 
silence  on  deck,  a solemn  stillness  as  at  a burial. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  picket-boat  pushed  off  from  the 
companion-ladder  with  the  Commander,  the  Midshipman  of  the 
watch,  and  the  junior  Surgeon.  Then  followed  an  endless  ten 
minutes.  The  Yeoman  of  Signals  reported  that  further  rescue- 
boats  had  been  asked  for. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  picket-boat  came  alongside  again,  and 
reported  having  picked  up  two  seamen  from  the  water,  the  only 
survivors  of  the  unhappy  ship.  The  whole  complement,  except 
these  two,  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion.  Of  the  ship  herself 
not  the  least  trace  was  to  be  seen ; nothing  but  a thick  streak  of  oil 
on  the  surface  showed  the  spot  where  she  had  gone  down. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  has  never  been  discovered.  It  was 
apparently  an  internal  explosion  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred 
in  the  battleship  Bulwark  on  the  26th  November,  1915,  and  in 
the  cruiser  Natal  on  30th  December,  1915. 

The  following  morning  I heard  that  the  two  rescued  seamen  had 
been  asleep  in  their  hammocks  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
How  they  had  come  into  the  water,  and  what  had  occurred  in  the 
V anguard,  they  were  unable  to  say.  An  internal  explosion. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  slow  decomposition  of  the  shell  charges,  or 
to  fire  in  the  magazine,  which  had  not  been  extinguished  in  time, 
or  even  to  an  infernal  machine  placed  by  a traitor  in  one  of  the 
magazines  while  the  ship  was  being  refitted  in  one  of  the  southern 
harbours  shortly  before,  has  never  been  made  clear,  though  all 
sorts  of  rumours  were  current.  The  result,  in  any  case,  was 
terrible : apart  from  the  ship  herself  950  men  were  lost  at  one 
blow.  May  they  rest  in  peace  in  their  sailors’  grave  ! 

• ••••••• 

Meanwhile,  the  unrestricted  submarine  blockade  of  the  British 
coast,  which  had  been  in  force  since  February,  had  been  causing 
the  Admiralty  much  care  and  anxiety.  The  guerilla  war  upon 
this  menace,  which  was  being  carried  out  by  patrol  ships,  armed 
merchantmen  and  other  means,  had  failed  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  ships  sunk.  Even  the  convoy  system  could  not 
be  instituted  with  the  necessary  speed.  Not  until  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  and  placed  their  whole  complement 
of  available  destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  swift  steamers  and 
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motor  boats  at  her  disposal,  did  England  establish  the  ascendancy 
in  this  sphere,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ever-increasing 
danger  at  arm’s  length. 

Admiral  Sims,  that  energetic  American  officer,  reached  England 
when  the  danger  was  at  its  height.  According  to  the  figures 
given  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  his  work,  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War, 
the  losses  of  British,  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage  caused  by  German 
submarines  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  1917  were 
as  follows  : 

British  Allied  Neutral  Total 


January  104,000  62,000  116,000  282,000 

February  256,000  77,000  131,000  464,000 

March 283,000  74,000  149,000  506,000 

April 513,000  133,000  185,000  831,000 


Total  for  4 months  1,156,000  346,000  581,000  2,083,000 

These  figures  do  not  include  losses  in  fishing  craft. 

In  view  of  these  statistics  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Admiralty, 
which  did  not  publish  the  actual  figures,  should  be  more  than 
anxious  about  the  activity  of  the  submarines. 

America’s  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  had  the 
result  of  hastening  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system,  which 
could  not  of  course  completely  stop  the  loss  of  merchant  ships, 
but  at  least  checked  a further  increase. 

The  same  author  gives  interesting  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
convoy  system  on  these  losses.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  steamers  sunk  by  enemy  submarines  during  eight 
months  of  1917,  sailing  singly  under  escort,  alone,  and  in  convoy 
groups. 


1st  April  to  30th  June 

1st  July  to  30th  September  . . 
1st  October  to  30th  November  . 

Total  for  8 months  


Singly 
under  escort 

In 

convoy 

Without 

escort 

17 

26 

158 

14 

29 

148 

12 

22 

90 

43 

77 

396 

The  adoption  of  the  convoy  system  on  a large  scale  was 
only  made  possible  by  America’s  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  a whole  fleet  of  small  escorting  vessels,  armed  with  quick- 
firing  guns,  which  were  not  only  suitable  for  escorting  merchant 
ships,  but  also  capable  of  attacking  enemy  submarine  craft  with 
bombs,  guns,  and  nets. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


A NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

Admiral  Koltschak — The  opening  of  the  conference — Close  blockade  of  the 
German  coast — Blocking  of  German  harbours  with  mines  or  nets — Offensive 
measures  against  submarines — Measures  against  submarine  cruisers — The 
convoy  system — Convoy  service  in  the  Mediterranean — Cutting  the  Otranto 
route — Offensive  against  the  Adriatic  bases — Protection  of  the  northern 
channels  against  submarines — American  help  for  Italy — Close  of  the  conference 
• — The  Thackeray  Hotel. 

On  the  21st  August  I travelled  to  London.  I had  been  summoned 
by  telegram  to  meet  Admiral  Koltschak,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  I had  known  him  when  we  were  both  on  the 
Staff  of  Admiral  von  Essen,  commanding  the  Russian  Baltic 
Fleet,  and  knew  that  he  had  commanded  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  Fleet.  His  journey  to  America  therefore  caused  me  a certain 
amount  of  surprise. 

Koltschak  had  brought  with  him  from  Russia  a small  staff  of 
officers,  with  whom  he  was  travelling  to  America  as  expert  adviser 
on  naval  matters.  The  President  of  the  Ministry,  Karensky,  at 
that  time  all-powerful  in  Russia,  was  glad  to  send  him  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  the  country,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  a popular  rival 
who,  at  that  time,  was  pointed  to  as  the  future  dictator  of  Russia. 

After  a morning  interview,  lasting  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  a further  half-hour’s  conversation  after  lunch,  we  took 
leave  of  one  another  and  have  not  met  again  since.  Some  months 
later  I learned  that  Koltschak  had  only  remained  a short  time  in 
America.  I do  not  know  why  his  stay  did  not  last  longer,  but 
I imagine  the  autocratic  nature  of  the  foreign  Admiral  was  not 
calculated  to  render  his  activities  in  the  United  States  Navy 
successful. 

After  leaving  America,  Koltschak  went  to  Japan  and  Siberia, 
where  fate  raised  him  to  the  responsible  position  of  deliverer  and 
dictator  of  White  Russia.  He  rose  quickly,  and  fell  with  equal 
suddenness.  The  Admiral  had  to  pay  for  his  meteoric  career  by 
a tragic  death,  and  his  martyrdom  atones  for  the  mistakes  he  had 
been  unable  to  avoid. 

After  finishing  my  business  in  London  I had  intended  to  go  back 
to  the  Fleet,  but  received  orders  from  the  Russian  Naval  General 
Staff  to  be  present  at  an  international  conference  summoned  by 
the  British  Admiralty  to  deal  with  certain  questions  connected 
with  the  naval  war. 
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The  conference  did  not  begin  until  the  4th  September,  so  that 
I had  time  to  visit  Criccieth  in  North  Wales,  where  my  family 
was  spending  part  of  the  summer. 


On  the  3rd  September  I returned  to  London,  and  the  following 
day  the  conference  began.  It  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  British,  American,  Russian,  Japanese  and  Italian  Navies. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Eric 
Geddes,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
who  in  reality  controlled  the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Admiral  Mayo,  informed  us  that  his  Government  had  desired 
the  present  conference  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain 
what  the  Allies  had  achieved  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  war,  what  was  being  done  at  the  time  and  what  tasks  remained 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  future.  The  Admiral  had  not  been 
instructed  to  propose  a definite  plan  for  new  operations,  but  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  Allied  representatives  on  these  questions. 
As  soon  as  he  knew  these  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  decide  in 
what  way  the  American  Navy  could  be  employed  so  as  to  effect 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  the  common  cause. 

Thereupon  Admiral  Jellicoe  read  the  agenda  drawn  up  by  the 
British  Admiralty  for  the  work  of  the  conference.  This  chiefly 
comprised  technical  questions  concerning  measures  for  countering 
the  submarines. 

In  my  opinion  this  programme  was  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive, for  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  ideas  which  the  American 
Admiral  had  just  expressed,  and  I stated  my  surprise. 

“ The  British  Admiralty  in  its  programme  has  not  once  touched 
on  the  fundamental  question  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
Allied  naval  forces  over  the  different  theatres  of  war,”  I continued. 
“ It  is  a fact,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  co-operation  of  America's 
powerful  Fleet,  and  the  obvious  possibility  of  Japan's  strong 
Fleet  following  suit,  the  closely  related  question  whether  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Allies  are  at  present  disposed  in  the  best  way  over 
the  different  naval  theatres  of  war  assumes  great  importance.” 

Beginning  with  the  unity  of  the  Allied  strategic  front,  and  citing 
examples  of  recent  times,  I expressed  the  hope  that  the  conference 
would  not  confine  itself  to  dealing  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
submarine  danger,  but  would  open  its  work  with  a discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  Allied  Fleets  among  the 
various  theatres  of  war,  and  close  it  with  a recognition  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a change  of  naval  strategy  in  a more  active 
direction.  Time  will  not  wait,  and  time  lost  cannot  be  regained. 

When  I had  concluded,  Admiral  Jellicoe  stated  that  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  conference  had  been  based  on  a previous  discussion 
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with  the  American  commission,  and  therefore  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  individual  items  of  the  agenda. 

I.  The  Close  Blockade  of  the  Northern  German  Harbours 

Admiral  Jellicoe  maintained  that  such  a blockade,  and  indeed 
all  operations  of  an  offensive  nature,  were  possible  only  by  the 
use  of  mine-fields  and  the  sinking  of  ships  in  the  shallow  portions 
of  the  Heligoland  Bight.  The  war  had  proved  that  great  difficul- 
ties might  be  overcome  by  such  a barrier,  and  that  a large  number 
of  old  ships  must  be  sacrificed.  The  extraordinarily  heavy  losses 
suffered  by  merchant  shipping  made  it  impossible  to  use  even  old 
merchant-ships  for  these  purposes,  so  that  only  warships  could  be 
thought  of.  The  British  Admiralty  had  drawn  up  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  requirements,  and,  as  the  cutting-off  of  the  German 
naval  bases  would  provide  protection  for  all  Allied  shipping  against 
the  German  submarines,  the  Admiralty  proposed  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  not  only  English,  but  also  Allied  old  warships  whose 
loss  would  be  of  no  great  importance  to  their  respective  Navies. 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  sinking  of  83  large  ships  in  the 
Heligoland  Bight  was  called  for,  and  it  was  proposed  to  apportion 
them  among  the  different  countries  as  follows  : 


England 

18  battleships  and  13  cruisers 

France 

5 

}) 

„ 12 

Italy 

3 

}) 

)>  3 >> 

United  States 

12 

}} 

,>  8 ,, 

Japan 

2 

9) 

>>  7 >> 

The  President  asked  the  Allied  representatives  to  ascertain 
whether  their  Governments  would  be  willing  to  place  these  ships 
at  disposal  for  the  object  stated. 

I.  Blocking  the  German  Harbours  with  Mines  or  Nets 

Admiral  Jellicoe  went  on  to  say  that  the  costly  sinking  of  old 
ships  might  be  replaced  by  mine-  and  net -barriers  in  the  Heligo- 
land Bight,  adding  that  he  was  doubtful  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a measure.  In  general,  nets  had  not  proved  a really  effective 
defence  against  submarines,  especially  in  the  North  Sea,  with  its 
gales  and  strong  tides.  This  had  been  clearly  proved  by  the  net- 
barriers  off  Dover,  Otranto  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Especially  at  Dover  it  had  been  seen  that  even  now  the  nets  were 
not  completely  effective,  although  for  three  years  much  labour 
had  been  devoted  to  their  technical  improvement,  and  they  were 
constantly  being  renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  an 
effective  mine-belt  without  the  sinking  of  ships  or  use  of  nets 
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would  require,  in  addition  to  the  mines  already  laid,  a further 
number  of  at  least  a million,  and  British  industry  was  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  these  within  a reasonable  time. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  Navy,  Admiral  de  Bon,  thought 
that  very  long  barriers,  whether  of  mines  or  nets,  would  never  be 
effective,  and  that  therefore  the  barrier  across  the  North  Sea 
suggested  by  the  British  Admiralty  must  be  regarded  as  im- 
practicable. 

In  this  view  the  French  representative  was  supported  by  the 
Japanese  Admiral  Funakoshi,  who  quoted  further  examples  from 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  In  his  speech  he  stated  that  he  had 
himself  taken  part  in  the  attempts  to  cut  off  Port  Arthur,  and 
pointed  out  that  even  a short  barrier  required  a large  output  of 
mines,  labour,  and  material  to  be  effective  against  an  energetic 
foe. 

“We  blocked  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur,  but  on  the  following 
day  the  Russian  Fleet  came  out.  ...  We  then  laid  a new  barrier, 
without  sparing  material  or  labour  ; but  again  the  Russians  swept 
the  channel,  and  put  to  sea  as  though  there  were  nothing  in  the 
way  ; and  so  it  went  on  month  after  month.  All  our  efforts  were 
unavailing.” 

The  discussion  of  this  point  closed  with  the  decision  that  an 
effective  barrier,  cutting  off  the  German  bases,  could  not  be  effected 
until  the  necessary  number  of  mines  was  forthcoming.  The 
immediate  task  was  to  maintain  the  barriers  already  in  position, 
and  to  strengthen  them  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
conference,  barriers  made  exclusively  of  nets,  without  mines, 
were  ineffectual. 

In  addition,  the  French  and  Italian  representatives  promised 
to  ask  their  Governments  to  place  their  experts  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  for  the  manufacture,  control,  and  laying  of  the 
enormous  number  of  mines  required  for  the  proposed  barrier. 

III.  Offensive  Measures  Against  Submarines 

Admiral  Jellicoe  drew  our  attention  to  the  difficulties  an  effec- 
tive war  on  submarines  involved.  Success  required  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  of  destroyers  and  patrol  ships.  He  said 
that  the  British  shipbuilding  industry  completed,  on  an  average,  one 
destroyer  a week,  but  the  need  was  so  great  that  even  this  rate  of 
building  did  not  meet  requirements.  The  Admiralty  had  collected 
a large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  combating  of  enemy 
submarines,  and  hoped  in  the  end  to  overcome  this  danger.  The 
losses  caused  by  submarines  were  still  very  heavy,  but  the  number 
of  ships  sunk  was  now  less  than  in  the  previous  spring,  and  aircraft 
had  proved  very  useful  in  the  struggle  against  the  submarine 
danger. 
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Admiral  de  Bon  and  other  members  of  the  conference  pointed 
out  that  the  measures  hitherto  taken  were  inadequate,  and  the 
shipping  losses  of  the  Allies  in  the  Mediterranean  were  beginning 
to  increase.  In  this  connection  I expressed  my  view  somewhat 
in  the  following  form  : 

“ The  struggle  against  the  submarine  is  by  its  nature  closely 
connected  with  that  against  the  enemy’s  surface  craft  and  naval 
bases.  There  is  little  justification  for  speaking  of  offensive 
measures  against  submarines  alone,  without  considering  at  the 
same  time  the  rest  of  the  enemy  Fleet,  for  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  exclusive  attack  on  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry  on  a land 
front.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  invent  new  technical  devices 
for  this  struggle,  such  as  depth-charges,  hydrophones,  special 
guns,  and  other  things  ; but  this  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  this  conference.  From  the  point  of  view  of  strategy,  which 
alone  this  conference  can  deal  with,  it  must  be  unconditionally 
granted  that  the  best  means  of  protection  for  shipping  against 
attack  is  attack  on  the  enemy  bases.  Such  an  attack  compels 
the  surface  Fleet  of  the  enemy  to  come  out  and  engage  the  Allied 
Fleet,  however  superior.  Once  the  enemy  Fleet  is  destroyed, 
all  operations  against  enemy  submarines  become  very  much 
simpler.  Active  operations  against  the  enemy’s  communications 
with  the  northern  group  of  neutral  countries  compelled  the  enemy 
last  summer  to  come  out  into  the  North  Sea,  whereby  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  was  made  possible.  A more  active  policy 
at  sea  would  again  produce  a similar  result. 

“ In  discussing  the  question  of  a mine-barrier  across  the  North 
Sea,  the  conference  made  the  same  mistake  as  it  is  making 
now.  This  question  of  a mine-belt  was  discussed,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  naval  strategy,  the  aim  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  Fleet,  but  as  a means  to  assist  in  the 
struggle  against  the  submarine  danger.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
operations  of  the  close  blockade,  which  by  their  nature  are  offen- 
sive, become  in  reality  defensive,  and  are  therefore  condemned 
to  failure  from  the  outset.  A barrier  250  miles  long,  as  a defensive 
measure  against  enemy  submarines,  is  a pure  absurdity.  If, 
however,  such  a mine-belt,  or  other  barrier  of  any  kind,  be  regarded 
as  an  offensive  measure  to  compel  the  enemy  Fleet  to  put  out  from 
its  harbours  lest  it  should  be  completely  cut  off  from  the  open  sea, 
the  problem  assumes  quite  another  aspect.  For  such  a belt, 
offensive  by  its  nature  and  its  aim,  there  is  no  need  for  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  mines.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about 
sacrificing  a certain  number  of  old  ships — which,  in  any  case, 
must  eventually  be  scrapped — if  the  attainment  of  the  objective 
calls  for  such  a sacrifice. 

“ The  same  applies  also  to  the  discussion  of  offensive  measures 
against  submarines.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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when  the  British  Fleet  captured  half  the  world  and  won  its  name 
as  the  first  fleet  of  the  world,  England  was  many  times  faced  with 
the  same  menace  as  she  faces  to-day ; that  of  being  left  without 
shipping,  and  so  without  the  necessary  power  of  importation. 
Instead  of  submarines,  in  those  days,  the  enemy  employed  stately 
privateersmen,  forerunners  not  only  of  the  Mowe  and  Greif  of 
our  day,  but  also  of  the  German  submarine.  How  did  the  British 
Fleet  fight  them  then  ? We  only  know  three  strategic  measures 
employed  by  England  during  those  two  centuries  of  constant 
warfare,  and  these  never  failed  the  country.  The  first  was  the 
arming  of  merchantmen,  which  was  carried  out  automatically 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  During  the  present  war  this  measure 
was  not  adopted  until  the  third  year,  and  even  now  has 
not  been  completed.  I am  convinced  that  this  measure  will 
prove  as  successful  to-day  as  it  has  always  proved  before. 

“ The  second  means  is  the  convoy  system.  In  earlier  times 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  involved  much  greater  difficulties 
than  it  does  to-day.  Sailing  ships  were  entirely  dependent  on 
wind  and  weather.  It  required  a good  deal  of  trouble  even  to 
assemble  the  ships,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  difficulties  of 
fixing  upon  suitable  rendezvous  and  keeping  the  convoy  together 
during  the  voyage.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  this  measure 
was  sooner  or  later  adopted  in  all  England's  wars  against  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain.  In  the  present  war  this  system  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  employed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  struggle  against  an 
enemy  possessed  of  an  excellent,  if  numerically  inferior,  fleet. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late.  This  measure  is  dangerous  to 
submarines  because  a convoy  of  many  ships  covers  a wide  area 
of  sea.  In  addition,  the  convoy  system,  like  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships,  is  in  itself  a means  of  active  and  offensive  strategy, 
and  I therefore  believe  that  it  will  prove  as  successful  to-day 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Further,  the  convoy  system,  increases 
the  duties  of  a Fleet  and  compels  it  to  greater  activity  for  which 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  naval  war  there  is  real  need.  It  brings 
valuable  experience  and  convinces  the  Fleet  that  it  is  not  only 
a fleet  ‘ in  being,’  but  also  a fleet  ‘ in  fighting.’ 

“ Finally,  there  is  a third  method  before  us,  without  the  adoption 
of  which  the  two  already  named  could  not,  and  cannot  now, 
achieve  any  decisive  success  : an  offensive  naval  strategy,  active 
demonstrations  against  the  enemy  coast,  harbours,  and  lines  of 
communications,  to  compel  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet  to  offer  battle ; 
but  by  no  means  a waiting  for  the  enemy  off  one’s  own  coast, 
while  employing  the  furtive  chess  moves  of  guerilla  warfare. 
In  the  old  days  this  objective  was  attained  by  the  close  blockade, 
in  which  endurance  to  the  bitter  end  formed  the  necessary  premise 
to  naval  victory,  and  was  especially  essential  in  fighting  enemy 
privateersmen  and  cruisers.  In  modern  times  the  close  blockade 
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is  regarded  as  impossible,  owing  to  the  great  dangers  which 
threaten  the  blockading  Fleet  from  submarines.  The  close  block- 
ade is  not  the  only  offensive  measure,  but  it  is  possible,  given  the 
adoption  of  the  other  measures  already  named.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  within  the  Allied  Fleets,  as  far  as  possible,  constant 
activity,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  objective  in  view,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  vital  strength  at  sea.  Threaten- 
ing the  Jutland  coast,  as  well  as  the  northern  narrows  and  the 
sea  communications  with  Scandinavia,  by  means  of  persistent 
energetic  demonstrations,  would  either  now  or  in  the  future  most 
probably  prove  an  effective  means,  not  only  of  causing  the  enemy 
Fleet  to  leave  its  harbours,  but  of  compelhng  it  to  do  so.  As  was 
the  case  early  in  1916  the  enemy  Fleet  would  have  to  meet  the 
threatened  danger  and  protect  Germany’s  vital  communications. 
I have  as  httle  doubt  of  the  probability  of  such  a result  as  I have 
that  it  depends  on  correct  and  consistent  Allied  strategy  at  sea  ; 
for  Germany’s  enemies  possess  a sufficient  superiority,  both  in 
battleships  and  in  auxiliary  vessels.  If  the  United  States  take 
part  in  these  demonstrations,  and  if  a part  of  the  Japanese  Fleet 
transfers  its  sphere  of  operations  to  European  waters,  this 
superiority  will  become  absolutely  stranghng.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  appears  to  me  that  further  delay  in  favour  of 
passive  defence  cannot  be  satisfactory.  My  line  of  argument  is 
independent  of  time  ; it  holds  good  to-day  just  as  it  did  a hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago.  History  repeats  itself.  But,  in  this 
war,  time  is  in  itself  a very  important  factor.  To-day,  during  this 
fourth  year  of  war,  some  of  the  Allies  are  holding  out  only  with 
great  difficulty  against  a pressure  which  every  wasted  day  increases, 
and  I cannot  say  at  this  moment,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  upon  whose  side  time  is  working,  that  of  the  Allies  or 
of  the  enemy.  In  an}^  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allies  would  suffer  should  Russia,  seriously  weakened 
as  she  is,  fall  out  of  her  place  in  the  line.  It  is  therefore  especially 
important  for  all  parties  at  this  present  moment  to  speed  up  the 
war  and  bring  the  end  nearer.  For  these  reasons  I consider  it 
in  every  way  desirable  that  this  conference  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  the  technical  side  of  the  anti-submarine  war, 
but  should  at  the  same  time  place  upon  its  programme  the  much 
more  important  questions  of  an  adjustment  of  the  general  strategy 
of  the  Allies  at  sea,  the  distribution  of  sea-power  over  the  different 
theatres  of  war,  and  a more  active  strategy  for  the  Allied  Fleets, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  no  effort  should  be  spared." 

This  was  my  second  attack  on  the  programme  of  the  conference. 
For  a time  it  looked  as  though  some  of  the  members  felt  doubts 
about  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  programme  as  it  stood.  I 
at  any  rate  received  open  support  from  the  American,  Admiral 
Sims,  who  stated  that  he  shared  my  views  and  admitted  the 
Tf 
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correctness  of  the  conclusions  I had  drawn.  The  President,  how- 
ever, again  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  of  general  strategy 
did  not  come  within  the  programme  of  the  conference,  and, 
although  he  was  grateful  for  the  interesting  historical  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  the  convoy  system  which  the  representative 
of  an  Allied  power  had  just  given,  he  must  nevertheless  insist  that 
the  business  before  the  conference  concerned  only  the  question  of 
defensive  measures  against  submarines.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  conference  approve  the  measures  the  British  Admiralty 
proposed,  and  the  adoption  of  which  was  regarded  as  desirable  : 

{a)  Enemy  submarine  bases  to  be  attacked  as  far  as  possible. 

(b)  The  freedom  of  movement  of  submarines  to  be  limited,  and 
their  activity  hampered,  by  the  use  of  mines. 

( c ) Every  possible  effort  to  be  made  to  attack  enemy  submarines 
in  the  open  sea. 

After  a short  discussion  the  conference  decided  to  inform  their 
Governments  that  they  regarded  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
as  desirable,  without  entering  into  detailed  consideration  and 
proof  of  their  nature. 

And  so  once  more  I was  rebuffed.  This  indeed  was  not 
surprising.  A power  which  had  perhaps  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices of  all  could  not  now,  after  almost  bleeding  to  death,  any 
longer  lay  claim  to  special  consideration  from  the  side  of  the 
Allies. 

IV.  War  on  Submarine  Cruisers  with  a Radius  of  Action 
Enabling  them  to  Operate  in  the  Ocean 

The  Admiralty  put  forward  the  following  measures  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  : 

(a)  As  many  disguised  armed  vessels  (decoy  ships)  to  be  fitted 
out  as  possible,  and  these  to  work  in  co-operation  with  their 
own  submarines. 

(b)  The  Allies  to  consider  means  for  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  fixed  or  travelling  bases  for  enemy  submarine  cruisers  in 
the  colonies  of  neutral  countries  or  other  areas. 

(c)  Escort  to  be  provided  for  all  merchant  shipping,  including, 
if  possible,  ships  belonging  to  benevolently  neutral  states,  within 
the  areas  of  operation  of  the  enemy  submarine  cruisers. 

(d)  An  observation  post,  with  a wireless  station,  to  be  installed 
in  the  Azores,  to  give  timely  warning  to  the  shipping  of  the  Allies 
and  benevolently  neutral  states  of  possible  dangers. 

Before  discussing  Clauses  (b)  and  (d)  the  conference  decided 
to  appoint  a special  committee  to  collect  material. 
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V.  General  Adoption  of  the  Convoy  System  and 
Protection  of  Allied  Merchant  Ships 

Admiral  Jellicoe,  in  a short  statement,  informed  the  conference 
that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  transports  carrying  troops 
and  munitions  had  been  escorted  in  the  British  Channel  and 
Mediterranean.  Since  the  summer  of  the  present  year  the 
Admiralty  had  reached  the  conviction  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  withhold  escort  for  other  ships  making  long  voyages, 
to  which  end,  for  a long  time,  a considerable  number  of  British 
cruisers,  about  70  destroyers,  of  which  32  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  11  coast-defence  torpedo-boats,  and  over  40  patrol 
vessels  had  been  employed  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  addition,  a large  number  of  British  warships  were  constantly 
working  in  the  Channel,  and  outside  all  ports  of  importance, 
as  well  as  in  some  sections  of  the  important  sea  routes  between 
Allied  and  British  ports.  All  these  measures,  however,  had  proved 
ineffective  as  protection  for  merchant  shipping,  and  the  British 
Admiralty  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  detach  12  more  cruisers 
for  convoy  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic,  25  cruisers  for  the  same 
object  in  the  South  Atlantic,  44  destroyers  in  European,  and 
11  in  American  waters,  for  sentry  purposes  and  patrol  duty.  The 
Admiral  requested  the  members  of  the  conference  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  Allied  Fleets  could  guarantee  support  in  this  respect. 

The  attitude  of  the  conference  was  that  they  regarded  as 
desirable  an  extension  of  the  convoy  system,  which  in  their  opinion 
constituted  the  best  safeguard  for  merchant  shipping. 

VI.  Adoption  of  the  Convoy  System  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Especially  with  a view  to  Supplying  Italy  with 
Necessary  Fuel  and  Economising  in  Tonnage 

- 1 

Ihe  general  discussion  of  this  point  was  chiefly  between  the 
representatives  of  those  powers  whom  these  questions  concerned  : 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  Admiral  Cusani- Visconti  stated 
that  Italy  was  suffering  from  great  lack  of  fuel  of  all  kinds,  which 
had  brought  the  war  industry  of  the  country,  during  the  last  few 
months,  to  such  a critical  position  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  a complete  interruption  of  all  active  operations  on  the 
Italian  Front,  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  system  hitherto  adopted 
of  patrolling  certain  areas  with  auxiliary  vessels  had  proved 
completely  inadequate.  Already  better  results  had  been  attained 
with  the  convoy  system,  which  inspired  greater  confidence,  so 
that  its  extension  appeared  desirable. 

Admiral  de  Bon  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  economy 
of  tonnage,  from  lack  of  which  France  was  suffering  equally  with 
Italy,  and  urged  upon  the  conference  the  view  that  decentralisation 
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of  command  for  the  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
desirable.  The  measures  adopted  in  Malta  on  the  advice  of  the 
Allies  were  not  always  promptly  carried  out.  It  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Officers  Commanding  stations  where 
the  routes  intersected  one  another.  This  was  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  replied  that  he  fully  realised  the  necessity  for 
appointing  local  plenipotentiaries,  but  pointed  out  that  a 
centralisation  of  command  was  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order  and  discipline,  and  stated  as  his  opinion  that  a 
successful  working  of  the  convoy  system  would  be  impossible 
without  this  centralisation. 

The  conference  elected  a committee  for  the  closer  examination 
of  this  question,  and  decided,  after  hearing  its  conclusions,  to 
advise  the  Allies  in  Malta  of  the  necessity  for  economy  of  tonnage, 
to  which  end  all  delays  in  the  completion  of  new  merchant  ships 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  avoided. 

VII.  The  Maintenance  of  the  Barrier  in  the  Straits  of 
Otranto,  and  its  Protection  by  Torpedo-boats,  Submarines, 

and  Aircraft 

The  view  held  by  the  Admiralty  was  that  the  system  hitherto 
in  force  of  periodically  dispatching  patrolling  forces  to  the 
barriers  afforded  no  adequate  protection  for  the  fishing  steamers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  the  nets  and  buoys.  These  craft 
frequently  fell  victim  to  attacks  by  light  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
Twenty  such  ships  had  recently  been  sunk  in  one  enemy  attack, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  crews  of  such  ships 
should  regard  this  type  of  protection  as  inadequate.  The  British 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work  also  regarded  it  as  essential  that 
a constant  patrol  by  six  destroyers  should  be  carried  out  every 
night  along  the  barrier,  regardless  of  the  weather.  Otherwise  the 
crews  would  refuse  to  continue  work  in  the  barrier  ships. 

The  British  Admiralty  undertook  to  dispatch  a sufficiently 
strong  flotilla  of  destroyers  to  send  three  vessels  to  the  barrier 
daily.  The  Italian  Navy,  however,  must  provide  the  three  others. 

Here  Admiral  Cusani-Visconti  stated  that  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Italian  Navy  had  abandoned  continuous  patrol  duty  as 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Enemy  submarines  soon  become 
familiar  with  such  regular  service,  select  a favourable  place/  of 
attack,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  making  it,  as  they  are  abl^  to 
estimate  with  fair  accuracy  where  and  on  what  courses  the 
destroyers  are  carrying  out  their  patrol  duty.  It  had  been  found 
by  experience  that  it  was  much  better  to  keep  the  protecting 
forces  in  readiness  in  the  nearest  harbour,  without  causing  them  to 
patrol  regularly  up  and  down  the  barrier. 
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Admiral  Jellicoe,  however,  held  to  his  view  that  continuous 
night-patrolling  of  the  barrier  was  essential.  Times  and  courses  of 
the  destroyers  could  be  changed,  but  the  barrier  should  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  remain  without  constant  watch,  especially  as  the 
barrier  vessels  were  manned  exclusively  by  sailors  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine. 

Admiral  Cusani-Visconti  promised  to  submit  the  question  to 
close  examination,  and  to  ask  his  General  Staff  whether  the 
Italian  Fleet  could  provide  a sufficient  number  of  destroyers  for 
a regular  patrol  service.  Seaplanes  were  already  engaged  on 
watching  the  barrier. 

VIII.  Offensive  Operations  against  the  Enemy  Bases  in 

the  Adriatic  Sea 

Measures  of  this  kind  were  regarded  by  the  British  and  French 
Admirals  as  useful  in  hampering  the  activities  of  the  enemy 
submarines.  An  island  off  the  enemy  coast,  e.g.  Cursola,  might 
be  of  great  value  for  such  a purpose.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Italian  naval  base,  such  an  enterprise  would  have  good 
prospects  of  success.  Equally  desirable  and  practicable  would 
be  air  attacks  with  the  object  of  bombarding  enemy  submarine 
bases. 

The  Italian  Admiral  informed  the  conference  that  the  possibility 
of  seizing  the  southern  island  off  the  Dalmatian  coast  had  already 
repeatedly  been  considered  during  the  war.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  this  plan  had  always  been  rejected  ; not  because 
the  seizure  of  the  island  involved  special  danger,  but  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  troops 
and  transport  of  material  and  war  necessities  would  occasion. 
At  the  present  time  Italy  was  suffering  from  a serious  shortage  of 
tonnage.  She  was  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  fuel 
supplies,  and  the  present  difficult  situation  could  only  be  relieved 
by  Allied  assistance  in  the  form  of  ships.  Air  attacks  had  on 
several  occasions  been  carried  out  against  Cattaro  and  the  munition 
factories  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  against  Pola  and  a number 
of  other  ports.  Admiral  Cusani-Visconti  placed  great  value  upon 
air  operations,  and  regarded  assistance  from  the  Allies  in  this 
sphere  also  as  particularly  desirable. 

IX.  Protection  of  the  Routes  to  Archangel  and  the  White 
Sea  against  Submarines,  with  the  Co-operation  of  Allied 

Naval  Forces 

Admiral  Jellicoe  said  that  this  point  had  been  included  in  the 
programme  at  the  wish  of  the  representative  of  the  Russian 
Navy.  Admiral  Kedrov  pointed  out  what  an  important  role  the 
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protection  of  the  northern  channels  played  for  the  whole  eastern 
Front.  As  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  German  submarines 
would  this  year  extend  their  operations  against  the  said  lines  of 
communication  over  a longer  period  than  the  preceding  year, 
the  Admiral  asked  that  the  patrol  force  in  the  White  Sea  should 
be  strengthened  by  at  least  twelve  armed  fishing  vessels. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  thought  that  the  Admiralty  were  in  sympathy 
with  this  wish,  but  thought  it  doubtful  that  German  submarines 
would  this  year  operate  against  the  said  channels  for  a longer 
period  than  last.  Such  heavy  demands  of  this  kind  were  being 
made  from  all  sides  upon  the  Admiralty  that  the  Admiral  could 
not  in  this  case  give  a definite  promise. 

I drew  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the  fact  that,  since 
the  summer  of  the  present  year,  a new  railway  line  had  been 
opened  in  Northern  Russia,  connecting  the  capital  with  a port  on 
the  Murman  Coast  : the  Kola  Peninsula,  which  was  free  from  ice 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  first  time,  then,  sea  traffic  could 
be  maintained  throughout  the  winter,  which  constituted  a funda- 
mental change  in  the  strategic  position.  Naturally  the  number 
of  enemy  submarines  stationed  in  this  area  was  dependent  on 
other  factors  also,  especially  the  conditions  and  preparedness  of 
the  Russian  Army.  But  it  was  still  too  soon  to  place  this  army 
completely  out  of  the  reckoning,  for  its  achievements  depended 
in  a high  degree  upon  supplies  of  war  material  over  the  northern 
channels.  Transport  for  Rumania  also  used  these  same  channels. 
The  guarding  of  these  sea  communications  must  therefore  be 
maintained  through  the  winter. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  said  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British 
ships  already  in  the  north  by  the  addition  of  new  patrol  craft 
would  be  very  difficult  at  the  moment,  as  there  was  a universal 
shortage  of  vessels  of  this  kind. 

X.  American  Help  for  Italy  in  the  Form  of  Raw  Material 

Admiral  Cusani-Visconti  vouched  for  the  serious  crisis  through 
which  Italy  was  passing  at  the  moment.  This  showed  itself 
in  the  lack  not  only  of  fuel  for  shell  and  explosive  factories  and 
other  branches  of  the  war  industry,  but  also  of  many  kinds  of 
raw  material.  Unless  these  were  forthcoming,  the  industry  of 
the  country  must  come  to  a standstill  in  the  near  future,  which 
would  mean  breaking  off  war  operations  by  land  and  sea.  The 
Italian  industry  had  always  been  dependent  upon  the  importation 
of  various  raw  and  partly  manufactured  materials.  As  a result 
of  the  increasing  shipping  losses  due  to  the  German  submarine 
campaign,  however,  these  imports  were  so  reduced  that  the  Italian 
industry  was  now  completely  without  them.  Having  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  European  Allies,  the  speaker  turned  to  the 
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representative  of  the  American  Navy  with  a request  that  he  should 
lay  before  his  Government  the  just  claims  of  Italy  when  it  came 
to  regulating  the  supplies  with  which  individual  factories  were  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  demands  of  all  the  Allied  Powers. 
At  the  same  time  he  handed  Admiral  Mayo  a long  list  of  the 
supplies  most  urgently  needed  by  the  Italian  Government,  adding 
explanations  on  certain  points. 

Admiral  Mayo  promised  to  communicate  this  request  to  the 
authorities  concerned,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  the  allotment 
of  orders  from  the  Allies,  and  the  export  of  raw  material, 
did  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  but 
that  these  matters  were  dealt  with  by  special  associations,  chiefly 
collective,  upon  which  commerce  and  industry  were  represented. 

Admiral  Cusani- Visconti  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the 
detachment  of  Allied  destroyers  to  protect  the  Italian  coast  and 
Mediterranean  routes.  The  Italian  Fleet  had,  during  the  war, 
lost  a large  number  of  destroyers,  and  both  construction  and 
repairs  to  existing  vessels  were  made  very  difficult  by  the  shortage 
of  shipbuilding  material.  By  her  geographical  position  Italy  was 
very  dependent  upon  safe  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  the 
protection  of  these  routes  was  very  far  from  adequate.  The 
Admiral  proffered  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  no  more  than 
just,  and  also  wise,  if  a number  of  American  destroyers,  or  English 
destroyers  relieved  by  American  destroyers  in  the  Atlantic,  were 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 


After  this  the  President  closed  the  conference,  reminding  the 
members  of  the  proposals  which  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
representatives  should  communicate  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

The  conference,  therefore,  did  not  discuss  general  naval  strategy, 
as  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I had  twice  urged  that  they 
should,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Allied  naval  experts  was 
confined  to  hearing  the  views  of  the  representatives  upon  various 
questions  connected  with  the  struggle  against  the  submarine 
danger. 

If  the  Italian  representative  had  supported  my  suggestion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conference,  I believe  that  his  request  for  the 
dispatch  of  destroyers  would  have  had  more  prospect  of  success. 

“ Politics  are  dirty  things/'  they  used  to  say  in  the  Grand 
Fleet.  An  Allied  power  is  supported  so  long  as  it  can  be  of  service 
to  its  Allies.  One  that  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  the  rest  is 
left  to  its  fate,  especially  when  its  place  is  taken  by  a new  Ally, 
still  in  possession  of  its  full  powers. 

Although  the  German  submarine  constituted  a grave  menace, 
its  political  result,  the  appearance  of  the  United  States  at  the  side 
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of  the  Allies,  more  than  compensated  for  any  losses  it  had  caused. 
This  circumstance  was  fully  realised  in  England,  and  apparently 
there  was  no  further  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  World  War. 


• ••••••• 

While  the  conference  lasted  I stayed  at  the  Thackeray  Hotel, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  British  Museum,  with  its  library  and 
great  reading-room,  of  which  I made  constant  use.  The  Thackeray 
has  left  an  excellent  impression  upon  me.  To  prove  worthy  of 
its  name  the  hotel  has  maintained  various  literary  traditions. 
For  instance,  along  the  walls  of  all  public  rooms  are  shelves  of 
books,  which  the  guests  can  use  without  any  restrictions  or 
formalities.  One  simply  takes  a book  from  the  shelf,  settles 
oneself  comfortably  under  a lamp  and  reads  to  one’s  heart’s 
content,  exactly  as  one  would  at  home. 

This  feature  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  for  books  have  always 
been  my  best  friends,  helping  to  brighten  my  life  in  times  of 
gladness,  and  consoling  me  in  times  of  reverse. 

I also  found  life  in  the  Thackeray  Hotel  more  comfortable 
than  in  the  larger  London  hotels,  which  during  the  war  had 
assumed  the  character  of  caravanserais,  where  one  was  conscious 
of  constant  flurry,  the  excitement  pervading  the  atmosphere 
finally  getting  on  the  nerves.  In  the  small  private  hotels  the 
guests  belonged  to  the  lower  middle  classes  of  the  capital,  and 
were  apt  to  be  dull.  Their  one  topic  of  conversation  was  the  War, 
and  in  discussing  it  they  were  unanimous  in  lauding  England 
to  the  skies  and  crying  down  her  enemies.  This  attitude  was  not 
only  regarded  as  a sign  of  real  patriotism,  but  had  added  a new 
zest  to  life.  As  the  war  dragged  on,  this  tendency  developed  more 
and  more,  until  finally  conversation  with  new  acquaintances, 
from  being  a pleasure  became  a burden. 

The  Thackeray  Hotel  had  been  recommended  to  me  long  ago 
by  a naval  surgeon,  but  on  my  previous  visits  to  London  it  had 
always  been  full.  Once,  however,  I had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a room  I always  tried  to  get  into  the  Thackeray  and  my 
wife  lived  there  throughout  the  winter  1917  to  1918.  I have 
pleasant  memories  of  the  corner-room  on  the  ground  floor  with 
its  cheerful  fireplace,  in  the  glow  of  which  one  could  sit  comfort- 
ably smoking  a pipe  or  reading  a good  book. 

I shall  refer  to  the  Thackeray  again — we  were  there  during 
several  Zeppelin  and  aeroplane  attacks — but  must  now  leave 
London,  whence  I returned  to  the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  beginning 
of  October. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


CAPTAIN  E.  LA  TROBE  LEATHAM  AND  H.M.S.  “ IRON  DUKE  ” 

My  new  ship  and  her  Captain — Daily  routine  and  its  development — Gunnery 
practice  in  October  1917 — H.M.S.  Ramillies — American  ships  at  Scapa — 
The  Iron  Duke  proceeds  to  Cromarty — Admiral  Pears  and  Russian  volunteers 
— Dinner  with  the  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh. 


During  my  stay  in  London  Captain  Clinton  Baker,  with  whom  I 
had  lived  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  Hercules  and  Benbow, 
was  promoted  Rear-Admiral.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sent  to 
an  east  coast  port  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  new  mines, 
and  to  direct  the  laying  of  the  great  mine  belt  which  had  caused 
so  much  discussion  at  the  conference  of  the  Allied  naval  experts. 

As  I already  knew  that  my  friend  was  to  receive  a shore 
command  in  the  near  future,  I had  discussed  my  subsequent 
fate  with  him,  and  the  Admiral  Commanding  the  1st  Battle  Squad- 
ron, before  leaving  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  when  Clinton  Baker  left 
the  Fleet  my  gear  wras  at  once  transferred  to  the  Iron  Duke,  to 
the  command  of  which  a friend  of  Clinton  Baker,  Captain  E.  La 
Trobe  Leatham,  had  recently  been  appointed.  The  half-French 
name  of  my  new  shipmate,  and  later  my  good  friend,  indicates  his 
Norman  origin.  Captain  Leatham  was  very  tall  and  athletically 
built,  and  both  by  training  and  natural  gifts  an  outstanding  naval 
officer.  On  board  the  Iron  Duke  he  was  loved  by  officers  and 
men  alike.  Always  calm  and  patient,  he  belonged  to  the  type 
of  men  whose  tenacity  and  coolness  increase  with  the  danger, 
panic,  or  nervousness  surrounding  them.  The  Fleet,  in  which 
the  Captain  carries  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  a large 
number  of  men  and  for  his  ship,  has  special  need  of  such  officers. 
True,  these  qualities  are  the  common  property  of  all  British 
naval  officers,  who  are  trained  to  self-command  by  ancient 
tradition  ; but  Leatham  possessed  them  to  such  a degree  that 
even  in  the  Grand  Fleet  they  attracted  notice. 

After  I had  been  with  him  two  months  in  the  Iron  Duke  I once 
asked  him  where  he  had  lost  the  little  finger  of  one  hand. 

“ In  the  Indian  Ocean/'  he  answered,  smiling.  “ It  got  crushed 
in  a gun  during  firing  practice.  I cut  it  up  with  my  pocket-knife, 
stuck  it  on  a fish-hook,  and  fished  with  it  for  a long  time,  but 
they  wouldn’t  bite.  The  men  were  tickled  at  the  idea  of  a bit 
of  a British  naval  officer  tempting  the  fish  so  little." 
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Le  ton  fait  la  musique — this  little  personal  reminiscence  was  so 
simply  told  and  with  such  good  humour  that  it  never  occurred 
to  one  to  doubt  its  truth. 

The  most  striking  part  of  Captain  LeathanTs  appearance  was 
the  boyish,  frank,  almost  naive  expression  of  his  face,  especially 
when  he  laughed.  Yet  one  could  see  in  the  eyes  and  the  faint 
lines  round  the  mouth  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  seriousness 
of  life  and  a certain  bitterness  resulting  from  much  disillusionment. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I met  during  the  whole  of  my  stay 
with  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  that  is  saying  much. 

After  the  war  Leatham  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  most  responsible  appoint- 
ments in  the  whole  Service. 

Promoted  Rear-Admiral  during  this  appointment,  Leatham 
voluntarily  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  when 
the  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  naval  officers  arose. 
Noblesse  oblige.  Rear-Admiral  Leatham  left  the  service  and 
England  lost  not  only  one  of  her  best  naval  officers,  but  an  out- 
standing educator  of  the  coming  generation.  If  a new  State 
had  the  intention  of  creating  a Navy  of  its  own,  and  asked  me 
whom  to  choose  as  its  organiser,  I should  answer  without  hesitation 
that  Admiral  Eustace  La  Trobe  Leatham  was  the  man. 


When  I came  back  from  London  to  Scapa  Flow  I thought  of 
the  happy  turn  of  fate  which  had  taken  me  aboard  the  Iron  Duke 
after  my  last  journey,  and  how  heartily  and  simply  her  Captain 
had  welcomed  me  at  11  p.m.  This  time  Captain  Leatham  was 
equally  hospitable,  and  after  a week  we  were  not  only  good  ship- 
mates officially  but  also  real  friends. 

My  quarters  in  the  Iron  Duke  corresponded  exactly  to  those 
I had  occupied  in  the  Benbow.  I had  an  exactly  similar  day- 
cabin,  sleeping-cabin  and  bathroom,  and  an  exactly  similar  fire- 
place. The  rooms  were  not  so  elegantly  furnished  as  those  in 
my  last  ship,  but  this  did  not  disturb  me,  for  there  were  a couple 
of  small  tables,  a leather  sofa,  and  several  chairs.  In  addition 
I had  two  book-shelves  in  my  day-cabin  and  a bed  in  the 
sleeping-cabin.  My  servant,  Bathard,  at  once  unpacked  all  the 
gear  I had  brought  with  me,  left  my  single  trunk  containing  the 
books  for  which  there  was  no  room  on  the  shelves  in  the  sitting- 
room,  hung  my  pictures,  and  got  a bath  ready  for  me  ; and  that 
was  all  I required. 

As  the  Iron  Duke  was  of  the  same  class  as  the  Benbow  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  describe  the  ship  here.  A few  days  after  my 
arrival  I was  quite  at  home  on  board. 

During  the  first  days  of  October  a heavy  gale  raged  in  North 
Scotland  and  round  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Grand  Fleet  lost  four 
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captive  balloons,  which  were  blown  out  to  sea.  The  Fleet  had 
recently  returned  from  Rosyth,  where  it  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  September  for  the  necessary  refitting.  AndLeatham, 
like  most  of  the  senior  captains  of  the  Fleet,  was  very  pleased  to 
be  back  again. 

“ First  of  all,  it’s  better  at  Scapa  from  both  the  nautical  and 
military  point  of  view,”  he  said.  “ Secondly,  the  officers  pay  more 
attention  to  their  duties  here.  Their  minds  are  not  occupied  with 
the  ladies  ashore  and  bothering  about  accommodation  for  their 
wives  and  families  ; and,  thirdly,  the  ships  don’t  lie  so  long  at 
anchor  and  the  men  can’t  envy  the  officers  their  greater  freedom 
in  the  way  of  leave  and  visits  ashore.” 

All  this  was  of  course  perfectly  natural ; but  our  Captain  was 
over  forty-five  years  of  age  and  had  to  think  of  his  ship,  for  whose 
efficiency  he  was  responsible.  Young  officers,  however,  were  first 
of  all  young,  and  therefore  their  outlook  naturally  differed  from 
that  of  most  of  the  captains  and  admirals  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Exercises  in  the  roads,  evolutions,  and  target  practice  went  on 
at  Scapa  Flow  as  systematically  as  before.  In  certain  details 
one  could  detect  an  unceasing  development,  which  probably 
would  not  have  struck  an  outsider,  but  which  was  none  the  less 
of  great  importance  for  military  success  in  a subsequent  battle. 

For  example,  firing-practice  with  the  heavy  guns,  whose  barrels 
quickly  become  worn  even  with  practice  ammunition,  was  partly 
replaced  by  firing  with  the  5-  or  6-inch  guns  controlled  from  the 
foretop  by  director-firing  according  to  a system  which  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  Gunnery  Officer  of  the  Benbow,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Elliot.  This  made  much  more  frequent  practice 
possible,  and  in  addition  provided  the  officers  with  most  valuable 
training,  both  in  controlling  director-firing  and  in  spotting.  At 
the  same  time  wear  and  tear  to  the  very  sensitive  barrels  of  the 
12-  and  15-inch  guns  was  avoided. 

For  the  same  reason  practice  had  been  formerly  carried  out 
with  special  three-pounder  tubes  fitted  into  the  heavy  guns,  but 
their  range  was  at  most  5,000  yds.,  which  was  so  short  that  it 
did  not  provide  sufficient  practice  either  for  the  gunnery  officers 
or  the  observers  ; everything  could  be  seen  with  perfect  clearness 
with  the  naked  eye.  Elliot’s  invention,  however,  made  it  possible 
for  the  whole  gunnery  and  observation  personnel  of  the  heavy 
guns  to  practise  at  their  usual  stations,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  salvos  were  actually  fired  from  the  6-inch  guns.  The 
officer  directing  the  salvos  in  this  way  had  excellent  practice, 
even  better  perhaps  than  in  firing  the  heavy  guns  with  practice 
ammunition,  for  the  range  was  the  same,  about  17,000  yds., 
but  the  fall  of  the  smaller  shells  was  more  difficult  to  spot,  and 
the  spreading  of  the  salvos  greater. 

This  new  system  also  made  it  possible  considerably  to  increase 
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the  number  of  shooting  practices  undertaken  by  the  Fleet.  It 
offered  no  technical  difficulties,  for  in  all  battleships  the  5-  and 
6-inch  guns  had  their  own  controls,  so  that  all  that  was  required 
was  to  connect  these  with  the  foretop  through  the  transmitting 
stations. 

In  the  Iron  Duke  the  new  system  had  not  been  practically 
tested,  but  in  other  squadrons,  according  to  the  gunnery  officers, 
excellent  results  had  been  obtained. 


In  firing  with  practice  ammunition,  too,  an  innovation  had 
been  adopted.  The  secondary,  or  anti-destroyer  armament,  was 
fired  simultaneously  with  the  primary  armament  at  a second 
target  of  equal  size,  towed  behind  that  used  by  the  latter. 

Our  division  fired  with  director-firing  at  both  targets  simul- 
taneously ; first  by  ships,  and  then  the  whole  division  together. 
The  results  were  now  much  better  than  before,  though  the  spread- 
ing of  the  secondary  armament  shells  (5-6-inch  guns)  was 
strikingly  wide. 

The  primary  armament  fired  five  shells  in  each  salvo,  the 
secondary  armament  six.  We  first  closed  the  target  at  high  speed, 
at  an  acute  angle,  firing  on  the  one  side  ; then  altered  course  and 
fired  with  the  same  guns  on  the  other  side. 

During  the  first  practice  of  our  division  with  this  system  I 
was  stationed  in  the  foretop,  from  where  all  the  firing  was 
directed.  The  ship’s  Commander,  the  very  attractive  Commander 
Neil  O’Neil,  directed  the  heavy  guns  from  this  point.  At  our 
side  a very  young  and  efficient  gunnery  officer,  Lieutenant  Bisset, 
directed  the  fire  of  the  secondary  armament.  From  the  range- 
finding station  the  ranges  were  constantly  reported  to  O’Neil, 
but  he  used  this  information  very  little,  for  the  visibility  was  good 
and  the  observation  not  interfered  with  by  smoke,  so  that  the 
gunnery  officers  thought  it  better  to  depend  upon  their  observa- 
tion of  the  fall  of  the  shot. 

A few  days  later,  the  17th  October,  we  again  put  out  into  the 
Pentland  Firth  for  shooting  practice  according  to  Elliot’s  method. 

Vice-Admiral  Madden  watched  the  shooting  from  our  ship,  and 
on  the  way  out  I had  a long  talk  with  him.  We  were  once  more 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  targets,  and  consequently  the  Admiral 
had  to  lunch  with  us. 

The  range  was  from  12,000  to  15,000  yds.,  and  we  fired  only 
with  the  6-inch  guns,  one  fire-control  directing  the  fire  of  two  ships, 
changing  from  one  target  to  another.  At  each  salvo  three  guns 
were  fired,  with  intervals  of  45  seconds  between  the  salvos,  as  with 
heavy  gun-fire.  We  fired  with  batteries  on  both  sides,  altering 
course  through  180  degrees. 

For  a first  attempt  with  a new  system  the  results  were  not 
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bad,  but  the  spreading  measured  with  the  eye  was  about  5 cables. 
Two  days  later  I saw  the  results  and  photographs  of  the  splashes. 
The  diagram  confirmed  my  observation  and  drawings,  and  the 
films  when  shown  on  a screen  gave  a clear  picture  of 
the  course  of  the  firing.  This,  again,  was  an  innovation  which 
helped  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  personnel  in  the  shooting 
practices. 


A new  feature  in  ship  construction  appeared  in  the  roadstead 
in  the  shape  of  the  newest  battleship  of  the  R class,  the  Ramillies, 
which  came  to  Scapa  Flow  at  the  end  of  September,  and  was  to 
join  our  division  after  her  trials.  The  sides  of  this  ship  were 
painted  in  four  different  colours.  Along  her  forepart  were  yellow 
stripes,  blue  astern,  and  white  amidships,  with  the  usual  grey  as 
a background.  This  was  the  system  of  so-called  camouflage. 

Admiral  Madden  told  me  that  the  Admiralty  had  had  the  ship 
paintecf  in  this  way  to  test  the  suggestion  of  an  English  painter. 
The  object  was  to  produce  an  optical  illusion  which  would  bring 
the  forepart  apparently  nearer  and  the  stern  farther  away,  pro- 
ducing an  impression  that  the  ship  was  steering  a different  course 
from  her  actual  one.  Through  the  periscope  of  a submarine 
the  apparent  course  of  the  ship  was  said  to  differ  by  three  or  four 
points  from  the  actual  course. 

I had  no  opportunity  of  testing  these  statements,  but  when  one 
looked  at  the  ship,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  through  a good 
glass,  one  could  see  that  the  camouflage  not  only  obscured  many 
details  of  the  ship  (e.g.  the  secondary  armament  and  search- 
lights), but  also  altered  her  general  lines.  At  a distance  of  two  to 
three  miles,  the  Ramillies  did  not  look  like  a single  ship,  but  rather 
like  a number  of  smaller  vessels  closely  grouped  together. 


Several  large  American  ships  had  arrived  from  the  United  States, 
and  these  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  roadstead.  Visiting 
the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  during  the  manoeuvres,  the  American 
officers  admired  the  unity  and  precision  with  which  all  evolutions 
were  executed,  as  well  as  the  sure  navigation,  but  at  the  same 
time  found  fault  with  several  defects  in  the  armament,  and 
thought  that,  technically,  the  ships  were  behind  the  times. 

For  example,  they  were  surprised  by  the  limited  extent  to  which 
electricity  was  used,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ships  had  no 
large  range-finders.  They  pointed  out  that  if  range-finders  were 
fitted  in  the  turrets  their  bases  could  without  inconvenience  span 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  turret.  The  Americans  had  fitted  their 
range-finders  in  this  way,  and  attained  the  length  of  38  feet, 
whereas  our  largest  instruments  were  only  from  12  to  15  feet  long. 
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By  this  the  Americans  judged  that  their  errors  in  range- 
finding were  reduced  by  a half,  or  a third  in  comparison  with  the 
average  error  in  the  English  Fleet.  Further,  their  range-finders 
were  not  on  the  roof  of  the  turret,  but  under  it,  in  the  turret  itself, 
and  so  better  protected  against  hits  and  splinters  from  the  enemy 
guns.  I have  not  seen  how  this  construction  was  carried  out  in 
practice,  but  the  idea  in  itself  was  right,  and  as  simple  as 
Columbus’s  egg. 


On  the  18th  October  the  Iron  Duke  proceeded  from  Scapa 
Flow  to  Cromarty  for  the  fitting  of  additional  armour  to  the 
turrets,  and  other  repairs.  We  put  to  sea  about  midnight,  to 
enable  us  to  cruise  without  destroyer  escort.  The  night  was 
clear  and  starry,  and  the  lighthouses  were  working,  as  a division 
of  light  cruisers  was  expected  back  from  a long-distance  scouting 
expedition.  At  6.30  a.m.  on  the  following  morning  we  reached 
Cromarty,  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  grow  light.  The  £rest  of 
Ben  Nevis,  white  with  the  first  autumn  snows,  was  gilded  by  the 
rising  sun,  but  the  town  by  the  harbour  was  still  plunged  in  a 
darkness  which  seemed  to  be  clinging  to  the  low  roofs  and  bushes 
along  the  banks.  We  had  scarcely  entered,  however,  when  the 
triumphant  sun  reached  the  surface  of  the  firth  with  its  rays  and 
bathed  the  town  and  bank  in  brilliant  light.  The  park  of  Inver- 
gordon  shone  in  different  shades ; the  hedges  and  woods  became 
clearly  distinguishable ; the  autumn  day  had  awakened.  The 
distance  was  still  veiled  in  blue  haze,  but  this  only  heightened 
the  charm  of  the  scene. 

Whenever  I came  back  to  Cromarty,  at  whatever  season,  the 
firth,  with  its  changing  beauty,  roused  my  admiration. 

Even  in  the  darkness  of  night,  in  rain  and  mist,  it  had  a charm 
of  its  own. 


A few  days  after  my  arrival  I was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  station,  Admiral  Pears.  The  Admiral 
and  his  Staff  related  that  some  transport  steamers  with  Russian 
and  Serbian  volunteers  had  called  here  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  troops  were  on  their  way  from  Archangel  to  the  Salonica 
Front.  The  Russian  men  were  well  equipped,  and  looked  fresh  ; 
the  Serbian  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  pale,  weak 
and  under-nourished.  They  had  marched  through  Invergordon 
to  the  station,  from  where  a special  train  had  taken  them  south, 
probably  to  Dover.  The  journey  was  to  be  continued  across  the 
Channel,  and  then  by  road  through  France  and  Italy. 

On  the  station  they  had  been  given  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
During  the  march  through  Invergordon  the  Scottish  girls  had 
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followed  them  with  exuberant  enthusiasm,  which  is  unusual  for 
the  British.  The  girls,  however,  had  quickly  made  friends  with 
the  foreign  soldiers,  walked  arm-in-arm  with  them  through  the 
streets,  and  exchanged  uniform  buttons  for  handkerchiefs  and 
ribbons. 

During  the  disembarkation  an  incident  occurred  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  men  came  from  revolutionary  Russia.  On  board 
one  of  the  ships  the  men  absolutely  refused  to  carry  their  baggage 
on  shore  themselves,  and  gave  as  their  reason  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  deprive  the  dockers  of  the  town  of  their  job  by  themselves 
doing  the  work,  for  which  the  town  must  have  special  shipping 
agents. 

The  Harbour  Master  sent  his  compliments,  and  told  them 
that  this  was  a naval  harbour,  in  which  there  had  been  no 
shipping  agents  or  civil  labour  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  “ committee  ” of  the  ship  had  thereupon  discussed  the 
question  for  two  hours,  and  finally  decided  that  the  carrying  of 
baggage  was  not  included  in  the  duties  of  a soldier.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  situation  the  Harbour  Master  had  finally  sent  a detach- 
ment of  British  bluejackets,  who  had  carried  out  this 
arduous  labour.  I wonder  what  happened  later  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Salonica  itself  ? 


The  same  work  was  now  being  carried  out  in  the  Iron  Duke , 
as  I had  seen  two  months  before  in  the  Benbow  : strengthening 
the  turret  roofs  and  other  parts  of  the  armour.  In  addition, 
the  ship  was  being  made  ready  for  the  floating  dock,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  to  be  at  liberty. 

This  time  Cromarty  Firth  was  unusually  empty,  for  the  Grand 
Fleet  no  longer  sent  its  squadrons  there  for  periods  of  rest.  The 
Iron  Duke  was  the  only  ship  at  Invergordon.  On  the  24th  October 
most  of  the  crew  were  given  a fortnight's  leave  while  the  ship 
was  in  dock. 

The  same  day  I had  received  an  invitation  from  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  Colonel  The 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  together  with  Captain  Leatham, 
who  nearly  always  accompanied  me  on  my  expeditions  ashore 
and  visits  aboard  other  ships. 

In  the  officers'  mess  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were 
present ; the  regimental  band  played,  and  the  dinner  was  served 
on  two  long  tables  decorated  with  autumn  flowers. 

The  whole  evening  was  very  festive,  especially  after  the  High- 
land Pipers  had  made  their  appearance,  under  the  same  old  sergeant 
I had  seen  the  previous  year  on  a similar  occasion.  During  dessert 
he  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  his  solo  repertoire,  and  marched 
with  his  bagpipes  three  times  round  the  table  without  once  taking 
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the  mouthpiece  from  his  lips.  The  shrill,  plaintive  tones  of  this 
strange  instrument  filled  the  room,  and  called  up  pictures  of  war  and 
the  Front. 

The  Colonel  gave  me  a glass  of  wine,  which  I handed  to  the  old 
man,  who  stopped  beside  me  in  his  peculiar  and  handsome  uniform. 
He  raised  his  glass  and  offered  a short  toast  in  Gaelic,  which  my 
neighbour  translated  to  me  as  follows  : " Scots,  friends,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder/ ’ I clinked  glasses  with  the  old  man,  who 
must  have  been  quite  eighty,  for  as  a young  soldier  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  he  drank  his  port-wine  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Cameron  Highlanders. 

After  dinner  we  smoked  a pipe  or  cigar,  and  then  took  leave 
of  our  hospitable  hosts.  The  dinner  was  simple  : two  courses 
and  dessert,  with  a glass  of  wine  and  coffee.  At  10.30  we  returned 
on  board,  and  the  following  day  I went  back  to  London  to  pass 
the  time  while  the  ship  was  in  dock. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


“ POLITICS  ARE  DIRTY  THINGS  " 

An  air  attack — The  Russian  Navy  asks  for  support — Naval  strategy  in  the  House 
of  Commons — Lloyd  George  on  the  warpath — Feeling  in  London  in  November 
1917 — Food  cards — Efforts  in  favour  of  peace — Two  messages — Lloyd 
George,  his  opponents  and  rivals — Politics  and  the  Navy — Political  tolerance. 


The  very  night  after  my  arrival  in  London  a squadron  of  German 
aeroplanes,  consisting  of  large  machines  of  the  Gotha  type,  made 
a bombing  attack  on  London.  I had  again  gone  to  the  Thackeray 
Hotel,  where  my  wife  had  been  living  for  some  time,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  attack  I happened  to  be  at  the  Reform  Club  with 
my  friend  Dr.  Hagberg-Wright. 

Shortly  after  11  p.m.  we  heard  the  shrieking  of  the  alarm  sirens, 
and  as  I knew  that  my  wife  would  be  anxious  about  me  I hurried 
back  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  a clear  moonlight  night.  The  streets  were  empty  and 
not  dark,  and  distant  firing  could  be  heard.  Not  a light  was  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  The  street  lighting  had  been  put  out,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  screened  with  thick  curtains,  which  did 
not  allow  the  slightest  trace  of  light  to  penetrate.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town  had  grown  accustomed  to  air  attacks  and  to  taking 
the  necessary  precautions.  The  Underground  station  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  where  formerly  the  lower  classes  had  thronged  in  masses 
on  such  occasions,  was  now  only  visited  by  a comparatively  small 
number  of  the  poor  people  from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Soho. 

At  11.30  I was  in  my  hotel,  where  nearly  all  the  guests  were 
collected  in  the  corridors  and  rooms  of  the  ground  floor.  Many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  dressing  gowns,  some  even  in  their 
night-clothes  with  bath-gowns  and  slippers.  I went  up  to  my 
room,  where,  as  I expected,  I found  my  wife  anxious  about  me. 
We  both  remained  in  our  room,  as  we  did  not  regard  the  danger  as 
particularly  serious,  ordered  tea,  and  so  spent  the  time  until  the 
attack  was  over. 

The  firing  of  the  anti-aircraft  batteries  in  London  itself  did 
not  begin  until  an  hour  later,  and  lasted  only  half  an  hour.  But 
it  was  very  heavy,  and  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  anti- 
aircraft defences  of  the  town  had  been  well  organised  during  my 
absence. 

There  were  some  guns  in  the  courtyard  of  the  British  Museum, 
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the  firing  of  which  so  close  to  us  had  a disquieting  effect  upon  the 
nerves.  The  chambermaid  several  times  knocked  at  the  door 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  upper 
storeys  of  the  hotel,  but  my  wife  managed  to  ease  her  mind  by 
saying  that  we  were  accustomed  to  air  attacks,  and  were  not 
afraid.  Shortly  before  the  firing  ceased,  the  manageress  herself 
came  on  the  same  errand,  and  then  we  had  to  go  below  whether 
we  would  or  not. 

I went  out  into  the  street  to  look  for  shell-splinters.  This  was  a 
favourite  pastime  for  the  London  street  arabs  who,  after  these 
attacks,  immediately  set  out  to  hunt  for  splinters,  and  the 
following  morning  sold  what  they  had  found  to  the  inhabitants 
as  souvenirs.  I had  soon  found  a few  splinters  and  returned  to 
the  hotel,  where  the  centre  corridor  of  the  ground  floor,  according 
to  the  management  the  safest  place  in  the  hotel,  was  still  crowded 
with  people. 

In  the  street  I again  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
beautiful  spectacle  of  the  playing  searchlights.  The  beams 
glided  slowly  here  and  there,  and  every  now  and  again  one  could 
see  the  signal  lights  of  the  British  aeroplanes  circling  over  the 
town. 

The  German  bombing  planes  must  have  flown  almost  directly 
over  us,  for  one  of  the  bombs  had  fallen  in  Russell  Square,  200 
yards  from  our  hotel,  though  without  exploding. 

Next  day  I read  in  the  paper  that  about  a dozen  large  machines 
had  taken  part  in  the  attack.  The  greater  part,  however,  had  not 
got  as  far  as  London,  but  had  turned  away  over  the  suburbs  as 
a result  of  the  heavy  barrage  from  the  cordon  of  anti-aircraft 
batteries  which  encircled  the  town. 

The  number  of  people  killed  and  injured  in  the  attack  was 
small ; about  ten  altogether.  The  poorer  people,  however,  refused 
to  believe  the  newspaper  reports  or  the  official  estimates  of  these 
losses,  which,  it  was  suspected,  were  arranged  to  quieten  public 
opinion.  For  example,  one  of  the  chambermaids  in  our  hotel 
swore  by  all  she  held  most  sacred  that  the  number  of  dead  was 
in  reality  many  times  that  given  in  the  official  statistics. 
Strangely  enough,  these  rumours  also  found  credence  among 
educated  people,  although  they  were  often  highly  improbable. 
Even  the  Captain  of  my  old  ship,  the  Benbow,  believed  them,  and 
we  often  argued  the  point,  he  producing  letters  from  friends  and 
relations  to  support  his  case. 


I had  been  in  London  a few  days  when  a telegram  from  the 
General  Staff  was  handed  to  me  by  the  Russian  Naval  Attach^ 
ordering  us  both  to  ask  the  British  Admiralty  for  support  for  the 
Russian  Fleet.  The  telegram  stated  that  the  whole  German  Fleet 
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was  operating  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  lack  of  support  of  any 
kind  from  the  Allies  was  having  a depressing  effect  both  upon  the 
morale  of  the  Fleet  and  upon  public  opinion. 

As  the  General  Staff  did  not  know  that  I was  in  London  they 
had  asked  that  I should  be  summoned  from  the  Grand  Fleet  to 
support  the  Attache  in  putting  this  before  the  Admiralty.  I 
therefore  went  with  him,  and  we  had  a long  talk  with  Admiral 
Jellicoe.  He  had  already  been  informed  of  the  matter,  and  began 
by  saying  that  the  information  given  us  was  incorrect.  Only  a , 
small  part  of  the  German  Fleet  was  in  the  Baltic,  not  more  than 
a quarter  of  the  German  battleships. 

He  said  it  was  known  in  Petrograd  exactly  how  things  really 
stood,  for  the  Admiralty  communicated  all  reports  on  these  matters 
to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine. 

The  Admiral  then  informed  us  that  all  available  cruiser  divisions, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  of  the  British  Fleet  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  been  at  once 
dispatched  to  make  a demonstration  off  the  German  coast,  and 
were  at  that  moment  operating  in  the  Kattegat. 

I knew  in  what  a state  of  revolutionary  disintegration  the 
Russian  Fleet  was,  and  I had,  therefore,  little  confidence  that  it 
would  make  a good  show  in  a serious  military  trial  of  strength. 

I reminded  the  Admiral  of  the  instructions  he  had  given  previous 
to  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  insisted  that  an  energetic  demonstra- 
tion in  the  narrows  of  the  two  Belts,  combined  with  an  essential 
attack  on  the  enemy  patrol  ships  stationed  there,  even  only  by 
submarines,  would  compel  the  German  Fleet  to  return  to  the 
North  Sea. 

Sir  John  then  sent  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  asked  him  whether 
the  destroyer  sweep  ordered  had  already  been  carried  out.  Admiral 
Oliver  answered  in  the  negative.  The  destroyer  flotillas  had  not 
yet  received  orders  to  put  to  sea,  probably  on  account  of  the  stiff 
breeze,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  that  was  really  the 
reason.  The  Admiral  promised  to  repeat  his  order  and  to  have 
the  sweep  pushed  as  far  as  possible.  “ But  the  whole  Sound  is 
full  of  Danish  and  Swedish  mines,  which  would  have  to  be  cleared 
first,  and  that  under  fire  from  the  shore  batteries/’ 

I pointed  out  how  improbable  it  was  that  the  neutral  countries 
would  have  laid  mines  in  the  sound  above  the  latitude  of  their 
own  frontier,  and  added  that  the  situation  there  must  be  clear 
enough  to  the  Admiralty,  as  we  had  been  asking  for  more  than  a 
year  that  an  operation  of  this  kind  should  be  prepared.  We  re- 
garded it  as  of  great  importance  in  case  the  enemy  should  make  an 
attack  with  his  Fleet  in  the  Baltic.  Moreover,  in  their  own  in- 
terests, both  neutral  and  belligerent  countries  made  known  the 
areas  dangerous  to  shipping.  German  mine-fields  only  lay  on  one 
side  of  the  Sound,  and  they  were  patrolled  by  old  ships. 
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The  Chief  of  Staff  sent  for  charts,  and  Sir  John  repeated  his 
assurance  that  he  would  give  orders  for  extending  the  demonstra- 
tion into  the  narrows.  A bombardment  of  the  island  of  Sylt  (off 
the  Jutland  coast)  which  had  also  been  discussed,  could  not  be 
carried  out  owing  to  the  British  mine-field  in  this  vicinity.  What 
an  admission  ! When  mines  are  laid  off  an  enemy  coast  their 
position  should  be  so  carefully  fixed  beforehand  that  they  cannot 
later  hamper  one’s  own  operations. 

On  the  whole,  this  conversation  left  me  with  an  impression 
that,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  British  Fleet 
would  not  carry  out  a serious  operation,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
withdrawal  of  the  German  naval  forces  from  the  North  Baltic 
could  not  be  expected. 

After  we  had  left  the  Admiralty  I sent  a telegram  to  this  effect 
to  the  General  Staff,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  the  Naval 
Attachd  that  in  such  a serious  crisis  as  the  present  correct  inform- 
ation was  better  than  soothing  words.  He,  however,  was  of 
another  opinion,  and  preferred  to  believe  the  text  received  from  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  Nabokov.  By  their  united  efforts  they 
finally  persuaded  me  to  omit  the  remark  I had  wished  to  add  to 
this  telegram.  It  was  an  unnecessary  weakness  on  my  part,  for 
my  view  of  the  situation  was  the  correct  one.  Friendly  assurances 
between  Allies  which  later  give  rise  to  disillusionment  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  serious  situations. 

Moreover,  England  was  right  in  regarding  Russia  as  no  longer 
a whole-hearted  Ally,  for  the  new  Russian  Revolution  had 
robbed  the  country  of  her  last  importance  as  a factor  in  the 
war. 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  British  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines, supported  by  light  cruisers,  penetrated  into  the  Katte- 
gat and  there  sank  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser,  Maria,  armed 
with  6-inch  guns,  and  about  ten  fishing  vessels.  The  Maria 
had  come  from  Flensburg  and  found  herself  suddenly  attacked 
by  superior  enemy  forces,  apparently  at  the  very  beginning  of  her 
raid  on  Allied  commerce.  The  British  ships  took  over  60  prisoners. 
German  Naval  Headquarters  later  announced  in  their  official 
communiques  that  an  auxiliary  cruiser  had  in  fact  been  sunk. 

The  British  battle  cruisers  and  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron  had 
put  to  sea  in  support  of  this  operation,  but  had  remained 
well  behind  the  advance  force.  The  ist  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons 
had  remained  at  Scapa  Flow. 

The  reason  for  the  dispatch  of  weak  covering  forces  can  only 
have  been  that  the  presence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
Fleet  in  [ the  Northern  [Baltic  was  known  with  certainty  to 
the  British  Admiralty.  Only  in  such  circumstances  could  the 
sending  of  less  than  half  the  British  Battle  Fleet  as  far  as  the 
Skagerrak  (a  very  long  way)  be  justified. 
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According  to  the  information  I received  later  about  this  enter- 
prise, the  British  force  had  confined  itself  to  the  central  part  of 
the  Kattegat,  without  making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
Oresund  or  the  Belts.  Such  a demonstration  was  obviously  too 
weak  to  draw  the  German  forces  out  of  the  Northern  Baltic.  The 
operation  against  the  Gulf  of  Riga  was  carried  out  by  all  the  new 
ships  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet : the  3rd  Battle  Squadron,  with  the 
Konig,  Kronprinz,  Grosser  Kurfurst  and  Markgraf,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Behncke  ; the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  with  the 
battleships  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  Kaiser,  Kaiserin,  Konig  Albert  and 
Prinzregent  Luitpold,  under  Vice-Admiral  Souchon,  as  well  as  the 
battleships  Bayern  and  the  battle  cruiser  Moltke , not  to  mention 
older  ships. 

During  his  conversation  with  me  at  the  Admiralty  the  First 
Sea  Lord  had  told  me,  amongst  other  things,  that  Rear-Admiral 
R.  Keyes  had  received  orders  to  work  out  a plan  for  a penetration 
into  the  Baltic.  Sir  John  regarded  this  Admiral,  on  account  of 
his  inflexible  energy  and  daring,  as  the  right  man  to  lead  such  an 
enterprise,  if  it  were  decided  to  carry  it  out.  Keyes,  however, 
like  so  many  before  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible.  Admiral  Jellicoe  told  me  that  the  present  advance 
was  of  a very  similar  nature  to  that  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  German 
Fleet,  however,  began  by  capturing  the  surrounding  islands.  To 
be  successful  we  should  have  to  act  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
difference  was  that  in  this  case  the  islands  belonged  to  a neutral 
power.  Besides,  the  break-through  by  the  German  Fleet  was 
connected  with  a special  strategic  end  : the  outflanking  of  the 
Russian  land  Front.  The  Admiral  could  not,  however,  find  any 
strategic  necessity  for  a penetration  into  the  Baltic  by  the  British 
Fleet. 

I enquired  what  success  the  British  submarines  had  so  far  at- 
tained. Did  the  Admiralty  regard  a break  through  the  Northern 
Sound  as  impossible  for  them,  too,  and  was  it  their  opinion  that 
the  appearance  of  these  vessels  in  the  rear  of  the  German  Fleet, 
between  it  and  its  bases,  would  meet  with  as  little  success  as  the 
exclusive  use  of  these  vessels  for  patrolling  purposes  off  the  British 
coast  in  expectation  of  German  attacks  ? 

To  this  question  I received  no  answer ; perhaps  because  just 
at  this  moment  the  First  Sea  Lord  was  summoned  to  a Cabinet 
Meeting. 

While  I was  in  London  I several  times  met  my  old  commanding- 
officer,  Rear-Admiral  Clinton  Baker,  who  was  now  working  at 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  recently  taken  up  his  new  appointment, 
and  was  busy  with  the  preliminary  working-out  of  the  great  North 
Sea  mine-barrier  and  finding  out  the  existing  facilities  for  the 
supply  of  mines,  mine-layers  and  other  material  connected  with 
i his  task. 
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I also  visited  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I heard  the  maiden 
speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Eric  Geddes.  This 
speech,  which  he  read,  was  very  much  to  the  point,  but  lacked 
depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  outlook.  One  newspaper,  in  its 
parliamentary  review,  described  the  speaker  as  having  read  the 
manuscript  “ like  a company  managing-director  at  a shareholders’ 
meeting.” 

That  was  actually  the  case.  In  particular,  the  reply  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  Admiralty’s  strategy  struck  me  as  very  meagre.  Both  public 
opinion  and  the  Press  had  reproached  the  Admiralty  with  lack  of 
activity.  The  Minister  dwelt  especially  on  the  possibility  of  an 
incursion  into  the  Baltic.  He  said  that  the  critics  had  certainly 
acquired  their  information  about  the  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sound  from  a school  atlas  with  all  the  water  painted  blue.  If 
they  would  take  the  trouble  to  study  a naval  chart  they  would  soon 
notice  that  the  Oresund  is  too  shallow  to  be  passed  by  our  big 
battleships  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  these  could  not  pass 
through  the  Belts  either ; moreover,  the  Fleet  would  have  to 
pass  within  thirty  miles  of  the  German  naval  bases,  and  so  on. 

Captain  Bellairs  criticised  some  inaccuracies  in  the  speech  of 
the  First  Lord,  but  did  not  enter  into  strategic  questions. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  past  experience  as  a railway  expert 
to  furnish  Mr.  Geddes  with  any  knowledge  of  British  naval  history. 
I was  surprised,  nevertheless,  that  the  speech  had  not  been  more 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  that  the  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  British  naval  strategy,  had  not  taken 
a more  active  part  in  working  out  the  parts  of  the  speech  concerned 
with  this  subject. 

• ••••••• 

A few  days  later  the  public  were  surprised  by  the  speech  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  in  Paris,  where  he  directed  a 
withering  criticism  against  the  Allied  strategy,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  the  first  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a supreme 
strategic  council  for  the  Allies,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  in  addition  to  one  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  General  from  each  of  these  three  countries. 

This  measure  was  at  once  clever  and  pertinent,  for  it  meant  a 
consolidation  of  the  strategic  front  of  the  Allies,  but  it  aroused 
considerable  objection  from  the  Ministries,  General  Staffs  and 
Governments  who  were  accorded  no  place  or  voice  in  the  new 
council.  The  English  Press  was  especially  dissatisfied  that  Lloyd 
George  should  have  made  the  first  announcement  of  this  supreme 
body  in  Paris,  and  so  behind  the  backs  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  Government. 

Lloyd  George  at  first  took  no  notice  of  these  reproaches,  but, 
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after  his  return  to  London,  replied  to  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a well  considered  speech,  dealing  at  the  same  time 
with  his  enemies  in  Parliament  as  well  as  the  British  General  Staff. 
Counter-attack  is  the  best  defence.  Lloyd  George  carried  out  this 
maxim  in  brilliant  fashion.  He  always  attacked  his  political 
opponents  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  subject  of  their 
criticism.  Instead  of  making  a reply  touching  the  matter  in 
hand  he  would  give  a display  of  irony,  win  over  his  audience  by 
witty  phrases  or  sarcasm,  and  then  proceed  to  the  counter-attack. 
The  audience  rewarded  him  with  loud  outbursts  of  laughter,  which 
in  England  is  the  strongest  sign  of  approval.  Once  you  raise  a 
laugh  you  have  won  over  the  audience,  for  laughter  has  more 
effect  on  the  mass  of  listeners  than  any  other  weapon. 

• ••••••• 

The  general  feeling  in  London — in  the  Press,  Parliament  and 
various  classes  of  the  population — seemed  to  me  this  time  more 
excited  than  before.  The  losses  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  during 
the  last  summer,  although  the  Government  had  not  allowed  them 
to  be  fully  published  in  the  Press,  were  fairly  accurately  known, 
and  naturally  aroused  misgiving  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  usual  reserve  of  the  English,  rumours  spread 
that  the  shipping  available  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  and,  in  addition,  it  was  thought  in  business  circles  that 
the  convoy  system  was  not  a good  thing  for  the  country,  as  it 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  sea  transport  without  providing  complete 
protection.  I was  very  definitely  assured  at  the  Admiralty,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  situation  was  the  direct  converse  of  this. 
There  the  submarine  danger  was  regarded  as  less  threatening  than 
it  had  been  six  months  before.  Experience  had  shown  that  it 
could  be  mastered,  given  adequate  defensive  measures,  and  these, 
thanks  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  and  great  organising  energy 
of  the  United  States,  were  being  supplied  more  rapidly  now  than 
ever  before.  My  own  feeling,  however,  was  that  the  fear  of  a 
shortage  of  shipping,  which  was  felt  by  the  public  at  that  time, 
was  only  a belated  reflection  of  the  fears  felt  by  the  Admiralty  a 
few  months  before. 

But  England  had  other  reasons  for  nervousness,  quite  apart 
from  the  submarine  danger.  The  situation  on  the  land  Front 
was  very  far  from  propitious.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  in  Eng- 
land, Russia  had  completely  abandoned  the  struggle,  her  whole 
attention  being  now  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  questions  of 
internal  politics.  But  the  moment  the  thunder  of  the  guns  on 
the  eastern  Front  ceased,  the  Central  Powers  began  to  transfer 
their  troops  to  the  west. 

In  addition,  the  Italian  Army  had  recently  suffered  a catas- 
trophic defeat  in  the  south,  with  a loss  of  2,000  guns  and  nearly 
20,000  men,  if  the  English  newspapers  were  to  be  believed. 
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All  this  was  hardly  consoling.  And  to  it  were  added  continuous 
attacks  by  enemy  aircraft.  Sometimes  it  was  the  famous 
Zeppelins,  at  others  giant  aeroplanes.  True,  their  supply  of  bombs 
was  comparatively  small,  and  they  therefore  caused  much  less 
damage  than  the  submarines.  But  they  had  an  effect  on  the 
nation’s  morale,  and  especially  struck  terror  into  that  part  of  the 
population  which  was  particularly  sensitive  to  panic  : the  under- 
nourished proletariat  of  East  London,  who  took  no  part  in  any 
form  of  sport,  and  were  to  a large  extent  of  non-English  birth. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  panic  was  that  the  London  Jews 
left  the  Capital  for  the  neighbouring  towns  on  the  Thames,  such 
as  Richmond,  Hampton,  and  Maidenhead,  which  soon  became 
overcrowded.  A further  result  of  this  migration  was  that  rents 
in  the  districts  around  London  were  multiplied  many  times,  and 
the  morning  trains  could  not  deal  with  all  the  passengers  who 
tried  to  get  to  the  city.  The  Press  took  alarm  and  reproached 
the  fugitives  with  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  and  patriotism.  This  did 
some  good.  The  most  nervous  of  the  refugees  remained  in  their 
new  homes,  it  is  true,  but  no  further  increase  of  this  infectious 
movement  was  to  be  observed,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the 
attacks  on  London  became  rarer,  part  of  the  population  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  frightened  away  returned  to  the  East 
End  and  Hampstead. 

The  wholesome  influence  of  the  Press  also  made  itself  felt  in 
other  ways  in  connection  with  the  air  attacks.  As  soon  as  these 
attacks  had  claimed  their  first  victims,  the  newspapers  undertook 
to  insure  the  lives,  health  and  property  of  their  readers  against 
similar  raids.  Reckoning,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  general  nervous- 
ness, which  made  it  probable  that  large  numbers  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  scheme,  and  on  the  other  with  the  comparatively 
slight  damage  inflicted,  they  were  able  to  make  the  premiums 
temptingly  small.  If  one  could  show  a receipt  for  a subscription 
to  a London  paper  for  the  previous  month,  or  even  the  previous 
week,  full  compensation  was  at  once  paid  for  all  material  damage, 
the  cost  of  medical  care  was  made  good,  or  a lump  sum  paid  to 
dependents  in  case  of  death. 

There  was  lively  competition  between  the  newspapers  in  this 
department  of  insurance,  which  again  tended  to  have  a calming 
effect  on  public  opinion.  Those  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
cries  of  alarm  showed  themselves  the  most  enthusiastic  as  soon 
as  personal  advantage  was  involved,  for  avarice  can  modify  even 
fear. 

In  this  way  the  Press  successfully  combated  the  air  panic,  as 
well  as  other  phenomena  likely  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  played  a thoroughly  patriotic  role. 

On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Press  always 
fortified  public  morale.  The  most  aggressive  organs,  those  of 
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Lord  Northcliffe,  who  was  finally  appointed  Minister  of  Propa- 
ganda, had  a demoralising  influence.  They  appealed  chiefly  to 
the  lower  instincts  of  the  masses,  tried  to  foster  hatred  of 
the  enemy,  arouse  feelings  of  cruelty  and  distrust,  and  turn  every 
citizen  into  a voluntary  detective  and  informer.  As  the  masses 
themselves  did  not  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  this  line  of  conduct 
the  Press  lost  the  restraint  so  necessary  for  a newspaper  as  a factor 
in  public  life. 

Moreover,  I was  often  told,  both  in  London  and  in  the  Fleet, 
that  the  Northcliffe  Press  did  not  in  reality  exercise  the  power 
which  its  large  circulation  would  have  led  one  to  suppose. 

• ••••••• 

Regulations  connected  with  the  introduction  of  a card  system 
for  certain  articles  of  food  had  already  been  put  into  force  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  I had  many  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining that  this  measure  was  functioning  admirably.  The  dis- 
tribution of  food  products  was  always  fixed  a week  in  advance, 
and  the  control  of  the  distribution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
administrative  authorities,  assisted  by  Government  officials,  part 
paid  and  part  volunteers. 

The  quantities  of  provisions  allowed  by  the  regulations  to  each 
household  were  also  fixed.  They  varied  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  were  controlled  by  the  same  authorities.  When  the 
card  system  was  first  introduced  it  frequently  happened  that 
individuals  secured  more  than  their  share.  The  authorities  took 
very  active  steps  against  this  dangerous,  though  in  itself  natural 
phenomenon.  Special  officials  were  given  the  right  to  search 
private- houses,  and  the  courts  inflicted  heavy  fines.  If  it  was  a 
question  of  hoarding,  the  case  was  published  in  the  Press,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  culprit,  the  amount  of  the  hoard, 
and  the  fine  inflicted.  To  the  fine  the  Court  added  a verbal 
admonition,  which  was  also  published  in  the  newspapers  to  shame 
the  culprit.  This  method  was  always  very  effective,  and  the 
number  of  cases,  in  the  beginning  fairly  considerable,  was  soon 
markedly  reduced. 

Confectioners’  shops  and  cafes  no  longer  supplied  sweet  cakes. 
The  price  of  chocolates  rose,  and  jams,  which  are  so  popular  with 
Englishmen,  gradually  disappeared  from  the  market.  A number 
of  important  articles  of  food,  such  as  bread,  potatoes  and  fish, 
could  now  only  be  bought  in  stipulated  quantities  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  so  that  no  one  need  suffer  real  want.  Meat,  sugar, 
butter  and  margarine  were  subject  to  the  card  system,  and  their 
consumption  thereby  reduced.  Hotel  guests  gave  part  of  their 
cards  to  the  management,  but  could  keep  part  to  use  when  taking 
meals  outside  the  hotel.  Householders  had  to  obtain  their  food 
supplies  at  a fixed  shop,  which  collected  the  cards  and  handed  them 
to  the  authorities. 
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Distribution  and  control  boards,  after  a few  weeks,  worked 
efficiently  and  successfully,  without  too  much  formality  and  with 
comparatively  small  staffs.  The  introduction  of  the  card  system 
took  place  by  easy  stages,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  force  cards  and 
coupons  worked  excellently  and  without  friction.  This  was  in  a 
high  degree  due  to  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  populace,  who 
had  been  won  over  for  the  measure  in  advance  with  the  help  of  the 
Press. 

• ••••••• 

In  the  newspapers  a good  deal  was  written  about  the  attempts 
of  neutral  countries  and  the  Pope  to  pave  the  way  for  peace.  I was 
interested  to  learn,  and  therefore  repeatedly  enquired — especially 
during  my  visits  to  London — what  was  the  attitude  of  the  English 
" man  in  the  street  ” towards  these  attempts.  It  was,  however, 
not  easy  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question.  I have  already 
referred  to  the  excellent  discipline  displayed  by  the  English  Press 
in  this  direction.  Very  seldom  did  one  read  anything  indicating  a 
desire  for  peace,  and  then  only  under  the  heading  “ News  from 
Abroad,”  which  was,  almost  without  exception,  criticised  from 
the  national  point  of  view.  Meetings  for  purposes  of  peace  propa- 
ganda were  of  course  prohibited,  and  the  people  themselves  took 
care  that  the  public  speakers  who  were  always  to  be  found  at  fixed 
places,  e.g.  near  the  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde  Park,  did  not  touch  on 
the  question  of  peace-making. 

Among  the  classes  of  society  with  which  I was  myself  in  touch 
I observed  no  signs  of  war  weariness  in  1917,  or  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1918.  I often  heard  it  said  that  there  was  more  desire 
for  an  early  peace  among  the  active  soldiers  and  officers  than 
anywhere  else.  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  trench  war, 
the  eternal  standing  in  the  same  place,  mud  and  adversity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  activities  of  the  enemy,  were  bound  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  men  who  had  been  torn  from  their 
homes,  families,  and  callings  and  thrown  into  these  unaccustomed 
conditions.  A quickly  growing  army  becomes  more  and  more 
democratised,  and  democratic  ideas  are  prejudicial  to  discipline. 
Moreover,  temporary  officers  cannot  take  the  place  of  regular 
officers  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  military 
profession. 

The  Government  fought  against  these  phenomena  with  Press 
propaganda  and  increased  pay  for  officers  and  men.  The  private 
soldier’s  pay  of  one  shilling  a day  was  in  1917  raised  to  one  and  six, 
which  increased  one  of  the  chief  items  of  the  Army  Estimates  by 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  war  propaganda  was  carried  out,  not  only  by  the  Press, 
but  also  by  special  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  the  people  with  the  aims  of  the  war.  The  cinemato- 
graph and  other  means  were  also  pressed  into  this  service,  and  the 
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Government  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  considerable  sums  on  these 
objects.  “ Politics  are  dirty  things."  Enthusiasm  had  to  be 
stimulated  by  artificial  means,  even  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  regarded  the  war  as  unavoidable. 

One  eloquent  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  war  had  become 
a national  affair  was  the  fact  that  the  number  of  men  who  abso- 
lutely refused  to  undergo  the  prescribed  training  was  almost 
negligible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  severe  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  “ Conscientious  Objector  " reduced  the  number 
of  these  cases.  In  Parliament  there  were  many  protests  against 
the  cruel  punishments  and  rough  prison  treatment  inflicted  upon 
men  who  refused,  on  grounds  of  principle,  to  undertake  war 
service.  But  in  1917  the  total  number  of  these  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  2,000,  and  therefore  made  little  difference  to  an  army 
of  from  four  to  five  millions. 

Cases  of  desertion  were  rare  in  the  British  Army.  True,  the 
troops  were  in  a foreign  country,  which  made  desertion  difficult, 
but  there  were  very  few  cases  of  men  attempting  to  shirk  their 
military  duties  on  grounds  of  personal  safety.  In  the  Fleet  I 
never  once  heard  of  a case  of  desertion,  and  the  number  of  volunteers 
offering  for  service  in  the  Navy  always  exceeded  the  requirements, 
although  these  had  risen  threefold,  and  later  fourfold,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 


Peace  discussion  did  not  begin  until  a later  period,  after  President 
Wilson  had  sent  his  famous  message  to  the  American  Congress 
with  a definition  of  peace  conditions,  or  war  aims,  as  the  Allies 
saw  them,  and  after  the  English  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George, 
had  delivered  a speech  on  this  theme  to  the  Trades  Unions. 
Although  in  both  cases  the  same  questions  were  dealt  with  almost 
at  the  same  time,  the  words  of  the  two  leaders  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled, and  even  the  tone  was  quite  different.  President  Wilson 
soared  above  the  clouds  and  refused  to  descend  to  the  sinful  earth, 
although  this  attitude  hardly  harmonised  with  the  fact  that 
America  had  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  millions 
of  shells  and  cartridges  to  the  front.  The  message  contained 
many  declarations,  addressed  to  the  democratic  peoples  of  Europe 
and  promising  all  kinds  of  fine  things  : equality  with  their  former 
oppressors  and  independence  based  on  self-determination.  At 
one  point  in  his  message,  however,  the  President  condescended  to 
come  down  from  the  heights  of  his  idealism  to  material  things. 
He  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  a just  solution  of  the 
burning  Colonial  questions,  having  regard  both  to  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  and  also  to  the  demands  of  the 
belligerent  countries. 

Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  chiefly  with  material 
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questions,  and  promised  that  the  areas  in  dispute  should  be  shared. 
It  is  true  that  his  exposition  also  was  not  free  from  hints  at  “ self- 
determination  of  nations/'  the  creation  of  an  international  agency 
for  the  prevention  of  future  wars,  and  re-establishment  of  the 
validity  of  treaties.  But  Lloyd  George  devoted  a very  small 
part  of  his  speech  to  the  democratic  strivings  of  the  nations,  which 
constituted  three-quarters  of  Wilson's  message  to  the  Senate. 
He  was  not  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  inviola- 
bility of  merchant  shipping,  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy, 
compulsory  arbitration,  or  economic  equality  for  all  countries. 
The  only  common  ground  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  statesmen 
was  upbraiding  of  the  enemy  for  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  the  promise 
of  all  kinds  of  benefits  to  the  small  states  which  had  remained 
neutral,  if  they  would  furnish  the  Allies  with  further  assistance. 

Lloyd  George’s  speech  led  me  to  believe  that  England  regarded 
the  crisis  of  the  submarine  blockade  as  already  passed.  According 
to  Sir  Robert  Maclay,  one  of  the  leaders  of  British  shipping,  the 
enemy  submarine  had  sunk  between  5,  and  6,000,000  tons  within 
seven  months,  reckoning  from  the  1st  February,  1917. 

This  increase  in  the  sinking  figures,  which  was  constantly  becom- 
ing more  rapid  until  September,  had  since  then  shown  a falling- 
off.  When  the  English  Prime  Minister  made  his  speech  at  the 
beginning  of  1918,  he  was  fortified  by  the  conviction  that  the 
submarine  danger  was  as  good  as  overcome,  so  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  make  unnecessarily  generous  promises  to  the 
democratic  parties  of  the  country. 


During  the  last  days  of  my  visit  to  London  the  open  letter  of 
the  “ newspaper  king,"  Lord  Northcliffe,  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
attracted  a certain  amount  of  attention.  This  powerful  news- 
paper proprietor  had  recently  returned  from  a journey  to  America 
made  for  purposes  of  war  propaganda,  and  now  refused  the  Prime 
Minister’s  offer  to  appoint  him  Air  Minister.  His  very  sharp 
letter  was  published  in  all  the  papers,  and  produced  the  impression 
that  it  was  deliberately  intended  to  make  the  already  difficult 
position  of  the  Prime  Minister  more  difficult  still.  Its  author 
based  his  refusal  on  the  statement  that  he  could  be  of  greater  use 
to  the  country  if  he  remained  independent  and  did  not  join  the 
Government.  He  thought  the  acceptance  of  a ministerial  appoint- 
ment would  hamper  his  freedom  of  criticism,  which,  in  view  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Government,  was  more  necessary  than  ever. 
He  said  that  this  weakness  was  shown  especially  in  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  the  Pacifists,  and  other  people  of  the 
kind,  obviously  belonging  to  the  enemy  camp. 

Lloyd  George,  however,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
these  attacks,  and,  as  I followed  the  battle  in  the  papers  I was 
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involuntarily  carried  away  by  the  energy  with  which  the  Prime 
Minister  continually  succeeded  in  planting  his  feet  on  new  ground 
and  driving  his  opponents  into  a comer..  His  ready  wit,  wonderful 
pertinacity,  and  gift  for  compromise  repeatedly  gave  Lloyd 
George  the  victory  in  such  encounters,  and  I therefore  expected 
from  the  first  that  he  would  once  more  emerge  triumphant.  During 
the  most  critical  hours  of  the  war  he  always  maintained  an  unflinch- 
ing optimism,  and  infected  his  entourage  with  his  own  moral 
force  and  energy.  These  qualities,  which  in  war  are  of  special 
value,  were  the  chief  reason  why  his  opponents  overlooked  his 
weaknesses.  Besides,  there  was  at  that  time  no  politician  in 
England  who  could  compete  with  Lloyd  George.  If  Churchill  had 
not  made  his  two  great  mistakes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
(Antwerp  and  the  Dardanelles),  he  might  perhaps  have  proved  such 
a rival.  He  succeeded  in  getting  back  into  the  limelight,  and  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Munitions,  but  in  England  he  still  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  adventurer.  He  owed  this  appointment 
to  Lloyd  George,  who  placed  special  value  on  his  decision  and 
energy.  Asquith  was  regarded  as  too  old,  and  his  wait-and-see 
policy  had  shown  itself  too  weak  for  war  time.  There  were 
without  doubt  good  men  among  the  younger  ministers,  but  no 
outstanding  leaders  capable  of  welding  the  various  parties  together 
in  this  great  outburst  of  national  energy. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Unionist  leader,  Bonar  Law,  who  had 
the  best  prospects  for  the  Premiership,  should  an  unexpected 
catastrophe  overtake  the  Government.  Bonar  Law  was  a com- 
moner of  Canadian  birth  and,  during  his  later  career,  an  Imperia- 
list and  Conservative.  He  had  a good  grasp  of  finance  and  was 
universally  respected,  but  he  lacked  Lloyd  George’s  adaptability 
and  talent  for  carrying  the  people  with  him.  The  shortage  of 
serious  competitors  for  the  responsible  post  of  Prime  Minister 
therefore  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  which  strengthened 
Lloyd  George’s  position  ; and  this  was  fortunate  for  England,  for 
without  him  the  submarine  blockade  would  probably  have  com- 
pelled the  country  to  conclude  a “ peace  without  victory.” 


Although  political  events  were  followed  with  interest  in  the 
Grand  Fleet,  politics,  as  such,  were  not  cultivated,  and  no  propa- 
ganda went  on.  In  England  it  is  usually  recognised  that  these 
things  should  be  left  to  people  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
them  and  who  are  politicians  by  profession. 

During  the  debates  in  Parliament  I never  once  heard  of  officers 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  being  personally  attacked.  The  trust  shown 
in  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  which  were  responsible  for  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  personnel,  would  have  made  such  a 
thing  impossible.  “To  carry  politics  into  the  Army  and  Navy 
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would  be  the  end  of  everything.  It  is  better  to  be  without  fighting 
forces  than  that  they  should  become  part  of  the  party  game, 
for  politics  have  no  limit  and  would  gradually  develop  into  plotting 
and  intrigue.  And  once  the  Services  become  breeding-grounds 
for  intrigue  it  is  all  up  with  discipline.”  These  words  I once 
heard  spoken  by  one  of  the  ablest  Admirals  in  the  British  Fleet 
when  this  question  was  brought  up. 

In  the  plain  speech  of  the  sailor  this  axiomatic  truth,  which  holds 
equally  for  the  youngest  lieutenant  as  for  the  most  senior  admiral, 
was  expressed  pithily  in  the  sentence  : “ politics  are  dirty  things.” 

This  attitude  towards  domestic  politics  and  all  political  intrigues 
made  it  not  only  possible,  but  natural  for  officers  and  seamen 
of  Irish  nationality  to  go  on  serving  quietly  in  the  Fleet,  even 
when  Ireland  was  in  such  a state  of  insurrection  that  the  British 
Government  refrained  from  extending  general  service  to  this  part 
of  the  realm. 

Ireland  has  always  furnished  a large  proportion  of  good  sailors, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  Admirals  in  the  Grand  Fleet — 
Beatty,  de  Robeck  and  others — were  Irish  by  birth. 

Among  captains,  officers  and  men  there  was  an  even  greater 
percentage  of  Irishmen,  but  when,  shortly  before  the  war,  unrest 
broke  out  in  Ireland  regarding  the  autonomy  of  Ulster,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  dispatch  of  warships  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
ports  of  the  island  to  maintain  order,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
consider  whether  individual  ships  were  more  or  less  fitted  for  this 
duty  owing  to  the  composition  of  their  personnel.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  was  no  thought  of  replacing  the  Irishmen  on  board 
these  ships  by  men  of  English  birth. 

This  was  also  true  during  the  war,  when  almost  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  in  a state  of  insurrection.  In  the  Grand  Fleet  no 
distinction  was  made  between  English  and  Irish  officers,  and 
Admiral  Beatty  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  regardless  of  his  Irish  origin. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Army.  To  it  there  belonged,  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  old-established  Irish  regiments  which  have 
always  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation.  All  these  regiments 
were  sent  to  France  during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  Their 
losses  were  made  good  by  volunteers  recruited  in  the  mutinous 
areas,  and  the  number  of  recruits  was  so  large  that  some  of  the 
old  battalions  had  to  be  formed  into  regiments.  The  trust  the 
Command  placed  in  them  was  never  once  betrayed.  Fighting 
tradition  was  stronger  than  revolutionary  influence,  and  the  ultra- 
nationalist Irish  propaganda  was,  in  spite  of  almost  continuous 
revolution,  incapable  of  shaking  the  discipline  of  the  Irish 
regiments.  Such  conduct  was  only  made  possible,  firstly,  by 
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strict  adherence  to  the  principle  that  politics  have  no  concern  with 
military  service,  and  secondly,  by  the  unreserved  confidence  that 
was  always  placed  in  the  officer  corps,  whose  behaviour  was  invariably 
correct.  Under  no  circumstances  could  an  officer  be  handicapped 
by  Irish  origin.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  ancient  culture  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  amongst  whose  finest  characteristics  political 
tolerance  has  always  held  a place.  Let  me  give  another  slight 
illustration. 

I frequently  observed  in  London  how  leaders  of  different 
political  parties,  even  after  heated  debates  in  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  accused  one  another  of  every  imagin- 
able offence,  would  leave  the  House  together  to  have  tea,  play 
golf,  or  dine  at  a neutral  club.  My  friend  Dr.  Hagberg-Wright 
took  every  opportunity  of  pointing  out  such  incidents  to  me, 
and  they  called  forth  my  genuine  admiration,  as  symbolic  of 
high  political  culture. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXX 

H.M.S.  “ IRON  DUKE  ” AT  ROSYTH 

The  operation  of  the  16th  to  17th  November,  1917' — Rosyth  as  an  anchorage — 
Stormy  days — Gunnery  practice — Anchoring — Walks  round  Rosyth — Dr. 
Sequiera — A visit  to  London. 

On  the  nth  November,  I returned  on  board  the  Iron  Duke.  The 
ship  had  recently  left  the  floating  dock  and  was  anchored  in  the 
roadstead  of  Invergordon. 

One  of  our  new  tank  ships  arrived  in  the  roads.  She  had  fouled 
an  enemy  mine-field  near  Moray  Firth.  Her  bottom  and  forepart 
had  been  badly  damaged,  and  she  had  a large  hole  in  her  side. 
Owing  to  the  efficiency  of  her  water-tight  bulkheads  the  ship, 
however,  had  remained  afloat,  and  had  reached  harbour  under 
her  own  steam. 

Like  ourselves,  the  Marlborough  was  in  the  roadstead  for  her 
periodical  overhaul.  The  ship  was  waiting  for  the  dock  to  be  at 
liberty. 

On  board  our  ship  the  work  was  practically  completed,  and  the 
ship  was  under  four  hours’  notice  for  steam. 

• ••••••  • 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  November  we  left  Cromarty, 
escorted  by  two  destroyers,  and  proceeded  north  to  Pentland 
Firth,  where  the  battleship  Royal  Sovereign  was  to  join  us.  We 
did  not  meet  this  ship  at  the  appointed  rendezvous.  After 
cruising  up  and  down  for  about  an  hour,  south  of  the  Orkneys, 
we  turned  on  to  an  easterly  course.  After  dark  we  detached  the 
destroyers  and  reduced  speed  to  15  knots.  At  7 p.m.  we  received 
orders  by  wireless  from  one  of  the  coast  stations  to  join  the  Battle 
Fleet  the  following  morning.  It  was  to  be  off  the  Fisher  Bank 
at  7 a.m. 

We  had  been  steering  a south-easterly  course  for  about  an  hour 
when  we  picked  up  a wireless  message  reporting  killed  and  wounded 
in  a division  of  light  cruisers,  including,  among  others,  the  Calliope 
and  Cardiff.  There  were,  altogether,  20  killed  and  70  wounded, 
according  to  the  report.  The  message  also  stated  that  the  heavy 
cruiser  Glorious  had  been  compelled  to  haul  out  of  the  line,  as  one 
of  her  15-inch  guns  had  been  seriously  damaged.  On  the  German 
side,  hits  had  been  observed  in  two  cruisers,  in  one  of  which  fire 
had  broken  out.  The  pursuit  had  had  to  be  broken  off,  as  enemy 
battleships  had  intervened. 

This  all  came  through  by  wireless.  Captain  Leatham  passed 
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on  the  news  to  the  Commander  and  Engineer-Commander  in  my 
presence,  when  they  came  to  ask  him  for  orders  for  the  night. 
The  faces  of  all  reflected  satisfaction,  but  none  spoke  or  asked 
about  possible  precautionary  measures.  Neither  did  the  orders 
for  the  night  in  any  way  differ  from  the  usual.  However,  we 
increased  speed  to  19  knots  to  reach  the  rendezvous  in  time.  We 
sat  with  the  Captain  in  his  chart-house  below  the  bridge,  and 
smoked  a pipe,  and  Leatham  did  not  for  a moment  lose  the  good- 
humoured  expression  of  his  face. 

When  I had  finished  my  pipe  I went  to  my  cabin  to  enter  up 
my  diary — my  usual  occupation  at  sea,  provided  I was  not  hindered 
by  rough  weather. 

When  I came  up  on  deck  again  the  night  was  clear  and  starry,  but 
nevertheless  very  dark.  I spent  most  of  it  on  the  bridge.  At 
7 a.m.  we  were  ordered  to  clear  for  action.  Ahead  of  us  on  the 
horizon  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  to  be  seen,  and  when,  about 
twenty  minutes  later,  the  rising  sun  poured  forth  its  rays,  the 
Grand  Fleet  came  into  sight,  in  the  act  of  resuming  day-cruising 
formation.  Over  the  squadron  hung  three  captive  balloons.  We 
held  on  our  course,  soon  joined  the  Main  Fleet,  and  took  station 
on  the  port  flank  of  the  2nd  Division,  which  was  steaming  in  line 
abreast. 

The  Battle  Fleet  was  proceeding  by  divisions,  one  behind  the 
other,  in  line  abreast.  In  the  van  was  the  1st  Battle  Squadron, 
followed  by  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron  with  the  Fleet  Flagship,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  4th  Battle  Squadron  forming  the  rear.  The  5th 
Battle  Squadron,  consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  Barham  class,  was 
stationed  five  miles  to  starboard  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  in  line 
ahead.  Light  cruisers  and  destroyers  as  usual  were  screening  the 
van  and  flanks  against  submarines.  The  battle  cruisers  were 
thirty  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 

When  we  joined  the  Fleet  we  were  already  within  the  area  of 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  for  the  first  time  since  the  31st  May,  1916. 
At  11  a.m.  we  turned  on  to  a southerly  course,  changing  formation 
into  six  parallel  columns  in  line  ahead.  We  were  all  filled  with 
great  expectation.  The  general  conviction  was  that  we  should 
fall  in  at  least  with  enemy  submarines  and  Zeppelins  in  the  vicinity 
of  Horns  Riff,  for  the  weather  conditions  were  ideal  for  these. 
Our  hopes,  however,  were  not  fulfilled.  Off  Horns  Riff  we  sighted 
nothing.  At  2 p.m.  we  were  in  this  latitude,  then  turned  on  to 
an  opposite  course,  and  at  5 p.m.,  when  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark,  we  turned  N.W. 

As  we  were  passing  to  northward  of  the  Dogger  Bank  we  saw 
at  its  edge  one  of  the  lightships  stationed  there  by  the  Dutch  as 
a signal  for  neutral  shipping  to  avoid  the  mine-fields  south  of  the 
bank.  After  passing  the  lightship  we  bore  to  the  westward,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night-cruise  passed  without  incident. 

Wf 
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On  the  following  morning,  at  n a.m.,  the  ist  Battle  Squadron 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  We  passed  through 
our  own  mine-  and  net-barriers,  and  then  steamed  under  the 
famous  bridge.  I knew  very  well  that  our  masts  would  easily  pass 
under  the  span  of  the  bridge,  but,  as  we  came  up  to  it,  I suddenly 
felt  an  absurd  doubt.  It  looked  exactly  as  though  the  bridge  would 
carry  our  masts  away  ; but  the  foretop  came  under  easily,  and, 
as  our  maintop  was  lower,  my  doubts  vanished  as  quickly  as 
they  had  appeared.  After  passing  the  bridge  the  ships  proceeded 
to  their  appointed  berths  and  anchored. 

The  battle  cruisers  had  already  arrived.  After  passing  Horns 
Riff  they  had  had  a brief  fight  with  a German  light  cruiser,  but 
steamed  only  twenty-five  miles  farther  to  the  southward  from 
fear  of  enemy  mines.  They  then  overhauled  us  during  the  night, 
and  reached  their  moorings  before  us. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Rosyth  Captain  Edwards,  command- 
ing the  light  cruiser  Calypso,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds,  was 
buried  in  the  town  cemetery. 

I now  learned  that  two  scouting  groups  of  light  cruisers,  together 
with  destroyers  and  Admiral  Phillimore’s  heavy  cruisers  (Renown, 
Repulse,  Glorious , and  Courageous)  had,  on  the  17th  November, 
put  to  sea  to  carry  out  a sweep.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  they 
were  some  distance  from  Heligoland  Bight,  and  there  fell  in  with 
a group  of  German  mine-sweepers,  escorted  by  four  light  cruisers 
and  some  torpedo-boats.  The  visibility  was  bad,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  force  apparently  took  the  German  mine- 
sweepers by  surprise,  for  they  at  once  turned  away.  The  four 
light  cruisers,  however  ( Konigsberg , Pillau,  Frankfurt,  and  Niirn- 
berg)  turned  towards  the  British  to  cover  their  mine-sweepers. 
When  they  became  aware  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  British 
force  they  also  turned  away.  A prolonged  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  German  torpedo-boats  tried  to  cover  their  retreating 
ships  from  the  superior  British  gunfire  with  dense  smoke-clouds. 
The  British  pursued  the  German  force  for  some  time,  but  had  to 
break  off  the  chase  for  fear  of  German  mine-fields,  and  turned 
away  when  the  two  battleships  Kaiser  and  Kaiser  in  joined  in  the 
action.  These  had  apparently  been  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heligoland,  in  support  of  their  light  cruisers  operating  in  the 
North  Sea. 

On  the  British  side  it  was  thought  that  a German  submarine 
and  at  least  one  mine-sweeper  had  been  sunk.  During  the  stern 
chase  the  German  force  had  covered  themselves  by  smoke-clouds, 
from  which  they  had  only  appeared  for  short  intervals  to  fire 
rapid  salvos. 

filter  very  few  trial  shots  with  which  they  quickly  found 
the  range,  they  followed  up  with  a few  further  salvos  and  then 
disappeared  again  behind  the  smoke-clouds.  In  this  way  the 
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British  cruisers  found  themselves  faced  with  a very  difficult  task. 
The  German  torpedo-boats  also  fired  torpedoes  against  the  British 
line,  but  without  effecting  any  hits. 

On  account  of  the  enemy  mines  the  British  cruisers  at  first 
tried  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  enemy,  but  in  doing  so  could 
only  use  the  forward  guns.  But  as  the  heavy  cruisers  Glorious 
and  Courageous  had  half  their  armament  astern  they  were  obliged 
to  alter  course  continually  in  order  to  bring  their  heavy  guns  to 
bear.  Even  then  the  angle  was  so  sharp  that  both  cruisers  inflicted 
heavy  damage  upon  their  own  superstructure.  In  the  Glorious 
nearly  all  the  boats  were  destroyed  or  blown  overboard,  the  bridge 
and  upper  deck  were  damaged,  and,  in  addition,  one  of  the  15-inch 
guns  broke  down  and  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  action.  The 
officers  told  me  that  the  German  gunfire  had  been  surprisingly 
successful  and  that  the  British  had  not  succeeded  in  making  their 
superiority  felt  before  they  had  been  forced  to  break  off  the  action 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  German  battleships.  With  their 
superior  speed  the  British  were  able  to  shake  off  their  new  enemy 
without  suffering  serious  damage,  and  then  returned  to  Rosyth 
with  a total  loss  of  about  a hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  cruiser  Calypso  the  conning-tower  had  been  hit  by  a 
German  shell,  which  had  pierced  the  roof  of  the  turret,  and,  in 
exploding,  had  wounded  the  Captain  mortally,  and  several  officers 
and  men  more  or  less  severely.  The  navigating  officer  lost  both 
his  feet.  The  conning-towers  in  these  cruisers  are  very  unhappily 
constructed.  They  were  regular  death-traps,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  better  not  to  have  used  them  at  all. 

At  the  funeral  of  Captain  Edwards  I met  many  acquaintances, 
who,  on  the  way  back,  told  me  a number  of  details  about  the 
action.  All  admitted  that  the  German  Fleet  was  well  organised 
and  always  ready ; their  gunnery  was  very  efficient,  and  they 
had  always  made  the  best  use  of  any  tactical  advantages  that 
offered  themselves  during  an  action. 

In  one  cruiser  fire  had  broken  out  seriously,  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  caused  serious  damage.  One  English  cruiser  division  was 
commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Sinclair,  the  other  by  Commodore 
W.  Cowan.  I met  both  these  men  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Captain  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Captain 
Doughty,  and  here,  too,  the  recent  cruiser  action  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation.  The  operation  had,  I learned,  been 
undertaken  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  passive  attitude  of  the  Fleet. 

I keenly  supported  this  view,  and  pointed  out  that  determined 
operations  off  the  enemy  coast  were  not  only  practicable  but 
offered  prospects  of  success.  My  fellow-guests  cautiously  allowed 
it  to  appear  that  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I am  sure  that 
Admiral  Sinclair  and  Commodore  Cowan  would  have  been  only 
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too  willing  to  take  part  in  such  operations.  It  was,  however, 
by  no  means  our  intention  to  criticise  the  measures  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet.  We  all  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  him.  The  main  lines  for  the  strategy  of  the  Fleet  were,  of 
course,  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  which  had  its  special  reasons 
for  the  decisions  made.  Among  these  the  general  strategy  of 
the  Allies  was  of  final  importance. 

This  was  generally  acknowledged  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  there- 
fore all  duties,  important  and  unimportant,  were  carried  out  with 
unremitting  precision.  Every  man  did  his  utmost  to  keep  his  ship, 
armament  and  engines  always  at  the  highest  pitch  of  readiness. 
The  higher  questions  of  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  men  and  authorities  whose  special  sphere  they  were, 
and  who  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 


On  the  23rd  November  I went  with  Captain  Leatham  to  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  journey  both  ways  we  used  a special  Service  car 
which  maintained  communication  between  Edgar  Harbour,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  firth,  and  the  capital. 

This  time  I spent  three  hours  in  the  town,  visited  my  Captain's 
family  and  carried  out  some  commissions.  There  was,  however, 
no  time  for  any  closer  inspection  of  the  sights  of  the  town,  among 
which  is  the  famous  historic  castle  of  Holyrood. 

Once  I visited  the  wife  of  Admiral  Phillimore,  who  lived  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  firth  at  Donibristle  Castle.  The  owner,  Lord 
Moray,  had  placed  one  v/ing  of  the  castle  at  her  disposal  for  a 
time.  As  it  lay  about  five  miles  from  Rosyth  I went  on  foot. 

After  lunching  with  the  Admiral’s  wife  and  family  I went  over 
the  castle  with  its  old-world  furnishings,  and  then  returned  to 
Port  Edgar  over  the  splendid  bridge  which  I had  so  often  admired 
while  I was  on  board  the  Renown.  The  battleships  lay  anchored 
in  the  roads  of  Rosyth  in  two  long  lines.  A third  line  was  formed 
by  the  light  cruisers  and  auxiliary  vessels.  The  battle  cruisers 
were  no  longer  moored  above  the  bridge,  but  had  been  moved 
more  to  seaward.  The  destroyers  were  at  Port  Edgar. 

Given  good  weather  and  daylight,  the  movements  of  the  Fleet 
were  in  no  way  hampered  by  the  bridge  ; but  in  rain,  fog,  or  dark- 
ness it  was  not  always  easy  to  perform  the  necessary  turns  in  close 
proximity  with  the  bridge,  and  to  pass  under  the  middle  of  the 
arch.  Even  the  anchoring  of  the  Fleet  above  the  bridge  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  With  the  strong  stream  there  was 
danger  of  losing  the  anchor,  and  other  damage  might  ensue. 
Rosyth,  therefore,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  anchorage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  manoeuvring  provided  good 
practice  for  the  Commanding  Officers,  who  always  showed  them- 
selves equal  to  their  task.  I have  always  taken  a special  interest 
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in  the  “sporting”  side  of  navigation  offered  by  the  manoeuvring 
of  a ship  in  a narrow  harbour  or  narrow  channel.  In  itself 
Rosyth  Harbour  is  by  no  means  small,  having  a length  of  several 
miles  and  a breadth  of  at  least  one.  But  everything  is  relative  ; 
when  sixteen  battleships  are  anchoring  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
roadstead,  as  well  as  the  cruisers  and  destroyers,  there  is  little 
room  to  spare. 

This  made  it  all  the  more  interesting  to  watch  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  giant  ships,  whose  Captains  had  to  exercise  constant  care 
to  avoid  getting  in  each  other’s  way.  Often  they  might  have 
been  small  coast  torpedo-boats,  so  lightly  and  elegantly  did 
they  move,  with  no  fussing  of  the  engines,  for  all  careless  and 
reckless  manoeuvring  was  regarded  in  the  British  Navy  as  bad 
seamanship. 

And  indeed  this  is  quite  right.  Professional  skill,  as  shown  in 
good  manoeuvring,  which  depends  on  the  “ sailor’s  eye,” 
consists  chiefly  in  carrying  out  every  movement  in  such  a way  as 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  danger.  It  is  not  a question 
of  proving  how  quickly  and  cleverly  one  can  deal  with  a 
dangerous  situation. 

This  type  of  training,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  modern 
warships  and  the  great  value  at  stake,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
only  right  one.  Sure  and  efficient  manoeuvring  is  finer  than  daring 
trick  work.  A tendency  to  such  tricks  is  generally  to  be  found 
amongst  sailors  who  are  inexperienced  and  inadequately  trained. 


Towards  the  end  of  November  the  weather  became  very  stormy, 
so  that  the  intended  firing  practice  had  to  be  postponed  from  day 
to  day.  On  the  28th  we  at  last  put  out  through  the  net-barrier, 
but  the  targets  could  not  hold  in  the  heavy  weather  and  we  were 
compelled  to  break  off  the  firing,  which  had  already  begun. 

On  the  way  out  and  in  we  passed  the  cruiser  Renown,  alongside 
which  lay  two  small  seaplane-carriers.  On  the  long  forecastle 
of  the  cruiser  a light  taking-off  platform  with  steel  rails  had  been 
fitted  between  the  forward  turret  and  the  bow.  Rather  further 
aft,  on  both  sides  of  the  deck,  hangars  had  been  built  for  the  sea- 
planes, which  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  means  of  a 
derrick. 

The  actual  seaplane-carriers  had  their  hangars  on  the  quarter- 
deck. The  after-wall  of  the  hangar  could  be  removed,  and  near 
it,  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  was  a derrick  to  hoist  the  seaplane  out 
of  the  water  and  place  it  on  the  forecastle  or  in  the  hangar.  These 
seaplane-carriers  were  not  particularly  large,  perhaps  3,000  tons, 
but  judging  from  the  dimensions  of  the  funnels  must  have  been 
capable  of  high  speed. 

The  stormy  weather  lasted  a whole  week,  during  which  the  only 
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communication  with  the  shore  was  the  carrying  of  the  post  and 
other  necessary  duties  connected  with  the  Fleet. 

As  a result  of  the  bad  weather,  I myself  only  went  ashore  once,  to 
lunch  with  the  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Leveson.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Port  of  Rosyth,  Rear-Admiral  Bruce,  was  also  present 
at  the  luncheon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  commanded 
my  old  ship,  the  Hercules.  In  build  and  appearance  Admiral 
Bruce  reminded  one  of  the  Highland  chiefs  described  in  the  novels 
of  Walter  Scott.  He  was  now  in  charge  of  the  docks,  work- 
shops, and  other  technical  establishments  of  the  port,  but  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  station  was  the  former  Commander  of 
the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  Admiral  Burney,  so  that  all  the  chief 
shore  posts  were  in  the  hands  of  men  I knew  well. 

We  were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  intended  target  practice 
until  the  6th  December,  on  which  day  four  ships  put  out.  The 
shooting  passed  off  without  any  special  incidents,  and  was  over 
by  5 p.m.  It  was  then  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
division  together.  The  shore  lights  and  numerous  anchor  lights 
increased  the  difficulty  of  manoeuvring. 

We  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rosyth,  but  anchored  under  the 
north  bank  near  Burntisland,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  after 
dinner  experimented  with  old  and  new  types  of  rockets.  The  old 
ones  fell  in  stars  which  formed  dazzling  points  and  streams  of 
light,  but  did  not  illuminate  the  surface  of  the  water  satisfactorily. 
The  new  rockets,  however,  were  fitted  with  a sort  of  parachute. 
They  fell  very  slowly,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  seconds  spread  a steady, 
clear  light  over  a wide  area  of  the  surface.  The  rockets  were 
fired  from  light  guns,  and  their  effect  was  tested  by  taking  as 
the  fixed  object  a light  cruiser  moored  two  miles  away  from 
us. 

On  the  7th  December  we  again  put  to  sea,  but  were  again  unable 
to  shoot,  owing  to  the  very  strong  wind.  The  targets  twice  cap- 
sized, and  the  towing  vessel  could  make  no  headway  against  the 
wind.  We  therefore  had  to  anchor  again,  and  after  lunch  made 
no  further  attempt  to  carry  on,  but  returned  straight  to  Rosyth. 
As  we  entered  the  harbour  such  a violent  blizzard  was  raging  that 
our  next  ahead,  one  cable  away,  was  completely  invisible. 


When  we  dropped  anchor  the  wind  and  flood  were  very  strong 
behind  us,  and  it  required  skilful  seamanship  to  carry  out  the 
manoeuvre  quietly  and  surely  in  such  weather.  Even  running 
under  the  bridge  presented  difficulties  in  the  snow-storm  and  dusk, 
for  immediately  before  reaching  it,  we  had  to  make  a turn  and 
then  run  under  the  centre  of  the  bridge  arch,  after  which  a 
further  sharp  alteration  of  course  was  necessary.  But  the  most 
difficult  of  all  was  to  anchor  at  the  place  assigned  to  us  in  the 
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comparatively  narrow  channel  where  the  depth  was  sufficient 
for  our  giant  ships. 

Everything  passed  off  smoothly  and  without  any  unnecessary 
excitement.  The  Captains  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  new 
roads,  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  circumstances,  and  handled 
their  ships  with  precision. 

We  stopped  the  engines  five  cables  from  the  anchoring  place, 
then  put  them  slow  astern  for  3 cables  and  half-speed  astern  for 
the  remaining  two.  As  the  first  anchor  dropped,  the  wind  and 
flood  were  moving  the  ship  at  a speed  of  at  least  3 or  4 knots,  and 
after  the  second  anchor  was  dropped  the  engines  were  put  full  speed 
astern  for  about  a minute  without  stopping  the  ship's  way.  The 
tension  on  the  two  chains  was  such  that  I began  to  fear  they  would 
give  way  under  the  enormous  strain.  This,  however,  did  not 
happen.  The  Captain  had  carried  out  the  manoeuvre  correctly, 
and  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  ship  lay  anchored  in  her  allotted 
berth. 

The  following  day,  at  dawn,  I went  up  on  to  the  bridge  to 
look  at  the  line  of  our  division.  During  the  night  the  wind 
had  almost  completely  blown  itself  out,  and  the  two  battleship 
squadrons  were  now  lying  on  the  ebb.  Our  division  was  in  perfect 
alignment ; the  bridges  of  all  four  ships  of  equal  height,  the  intervals 
between  the  ships  regular,  and  the  compass  readings  of  landmarks 
differed  scarcely  at  all  from  those  marked  on  the  chart. 

From  a tactical  point  of  view  Rosyth  was  inferior  to  Scapa  Flow. 
Evolutions  in  the  roads  themselves  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
putting  to  sea  for  this  purpose  was  as  inconvenient  as  at  Cromarty, 
and  meant  consumption  of  time  and  fuel  on  each  occasion.  The 
squadron  therefore  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  its  time  at  anchor, 
and  only  carried  out  exercises  which  were  possible  at  anchor. 
As  much  trouble  and  time  had  already  been  devoted  to  these 
exercises,  there  was  no  real  further  need  for  them.  Real  firing 
practice  only  took  place  once  a week.  Torpedoes  were  not  fired 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  account  of  the  insufficient  depth  and 
strong  stream. 


I had  therefore  a good  deal  of  free  time  and  indulged  in  long 
walks  ashore,  generally  in  the  company  of  Captain  Leatham. 
In  this  way  I came  to  know  the  surroundings  of  Rosyth  on  the 
north  bank,  and  those  of  Port  Edgar  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
firth  over  a wide  area. 

Our  P.M.O.,  Dr.  Sequeira,  often  came  with  us,  or  Engineer- 
Commander  Bills.  Both  were  fond  of  walking,  though  the  former 
was  slower  than  the  three  others,  so  that  he  only  joined  us 
in  the  shorter  excursions.  The  best  walker  of  us  all  was  the 
Captain.  His  legs  were  at  least  six  inches  longer  than  ours,  and 
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the  whole  man  was  a mass  of  sinews  and  muscle.  He  therefore 
easily  left  us  behind,  and  when  he  had  got  some  way  ahead  would 
sit  down  by  the  roadside  and  light  his  pipe.  When  at  last  we 
caught  him  up  he  had  usually  finished  it,  and  would  quietly  propose 
going  on. 

On  the  southern  bank  were  a number  of  large  estates  with  parks 
and  gardens.  On  one  of  these  twenty-two  gardeners  had  been 
employed  before  the  war.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  now  at  the 
Front,  and  the  other  six  were  too  old  to  keep  the  great  park 
and  kitchen-garden  in  order,  or  even  the  flower-gardens  and  hot- 
houses. The  work  was  carried  out  for  the  most  part  by  women 
and  boys.  In  the  house  itself,  a large,  castle-like  building,  con- 
taining many  large  rooms,  a convalescent  home  for  officers  and 
men  had  been  established.  In  front  of  the  house  there  was  a 
spacious  lawn,  and  beyond  this  was  a view  over  the  old  park  to 
the  great  bridge  spanning  the  Firth  of  Forth  : a lofty,  shapely, 
and  altogether  nobly  conceived  structure. 

“ Doc/’  as  our  P.M.O.  was  affectionately  called,  was  not  only 
a good  surgeon  and  a thoroughly  lovable  man,  but  also  very  widely 
read  and  versed  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  He  had  married 
shortly  before  the  war,  and  his  first  baby  had  recently  been  born, 
so  that  he  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a return  of  peace.  We 
often  played  chess  or  billiards  together,  and  occasionally  went 
for  walks  alone.  I always  enjoyed  these  walks,  for  we  could  take 
them  quietly,  and  often  lingered  to  smoke  a pipe  over  a more  or 
less  philosophical  conversation.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  “ Doc  ” 
at  once  resigned  from  the  service,  moved  to  the  South  of  England, 
bought  a car  and  a large  practice,  and  is  now  visiting  patients 
among  the  villages  and  estates  of  his  district.  Although  I have  great 
respect  for  his  medical  knowledge,  I believe  that  his  capacity  for 
healing  depends  less  upon  powders  and  medicines  than  upon  the 
influence  of  his  warm  sympathy  and  kind,  shrewd  personality. 


Towards  the  end  of  December  I went  to  London  to  ascertain 
how  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  in  Russia  had  affected  my 
position.  Before  leaving  I discussed  this  matter  with  Admiral 
Madden,  commanding  the  ist  Battle  Squadron.  When  he  asked 
me  whether  I should  like  my  appointment  with  the  Fleet  to  be  pro- 
longed, I answered  that  this  solution  would  please  me  more  than 
any  other.  The  Admiral  then  advised  me  to  go  to  London 
at  once  and  bring  the  matter  before  the  Admiralty.  He  also 
promised  to  write  personally  to  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Sir  John 
Jellicoe ; but  I pointed  out  that  the  question  must  be  decided  on 
principle,  as  not  only  I,  but  a number  of  other  Russian  officers, 
had  been  sent  to  England.  The  Admiral  replied  that  my  case 
would,  in  any  event,  be  treated  separately,  and  independently 
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of  any  decision  reached  with  regard  to  the  other  officers.  This 
would  be  done,  he  said,  because  I was  the  only  foreign  officer  who 
had  been  with  the  Grand  Fleet  almost  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  I was  known  well  to  many  senior  officers,  beginning 
with  Admiral  Jellicoe  himself.  Moreover,  the  tactics  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  Fleet  were  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  its  own 
officers.  For  his  own  part,  the  Admiral  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  remain  with  the  Fleet  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  I took  leave  of  Captain  Leatham  and  the  officers  of  the 
Iron  Duke  I was  not  sure  whether  I should  return.  The  farewell 
was  very  hearty,  several  officers  accompanying  me  to  the  station. 

I reached  London  the  following  morning,  and  at  once  went  to 
the  Admiralty.  Unfortunately  the  First  Sea  Lord  was  sick,  and 
I was  asked  to  wait  until  he  returned  to  duty,  for  the  decision  of 
the  case  in  question  required  his  presence. 

Life  in  the  Thackeray  Hotel  was  as  comfortable  as  ever,  but 
the  hotel  was  so  full  that  I could  not  obtain  rooms  for  my  sons. 
We  therefore  moved  to  Dulwich,  a suburb  of  London  south  of 
the  Thames,  where  we  found  rooms  in  Toksowa  House,  a hotel 
surrounded  by  parks  and  open  fields,  with  its  own  garden  and 
tennis  courts. 

For  my  sons  this  was  ideal.  They  took  their  tennis  racquets, 
bicycles  and  boxing-gloves  with  them.  I also  had  a bicycle,  and 
we  spent  whole  days  cycling  about  the  southern  parts  of  London. 
Toksowa  House  offered  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  sport,  which  was 
the  reason  I had  chosen  it.  Had  it  not  become  cold  before 
Christmas  we  should  certainly  have  played  tennis  half  the  day. 
Owing  to  the  severe  weather,  however,  the  tennis  courts  were  closed, 
and  the  guests,  especially  the  ladies,  suffered  much  from  the  cold, 
even  in  their  rooms,  for  the  gas-fires  only  warmed  the  air  so  long 
as  they  were  burning.  Gas  for  these  heaters  could  be  obtained 
by  placing  a penny  into  a clockwork  machine.  When  the  gas 
was  turned  on  it  burned  for  five  or  six  minutes,  after  which,  if 
one  still  required  warmth,  another  penny  had  to  be  put  into  the 
box. 

Guests  who  had  not  laid  in  a reserve  of  coppers  had  to  starve 
in  their  rooms.  The  public  rooms,  however,  were  heated  with 
coke  or  coal  in  the  usual  fire-grates. 

In  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  connected  with  the  card  system, 
the  submarine  blockade  and  other  hardships  of  war,  the  food 
provided  both  in  the  Thackeray  Hotel  and  at  Toksowa  House 
was  sufficient.  Fish  had  taken  the  place  of  meat,  and  the  slices 
of  bread  had  grown  very  small.  Instead  of  bread,  rice  or  some 
other  cereal  was  often  served  in  the  form  of  puddings.  I cannot, 
however,  remember  a single  occasion  on  which  I rose  from  lunch 
or  dinner  at  Toksowa  House,  or  in  the  London  restaurants,  still 
hungry. 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  management  of  Toksowa 
House  were  particularly  solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests.  For  the  older  people  there  was  a Bridge  drive,  with  prizes, 
and  a billiards  handicap.  The  young  people  could  dance  in  the 
dining-room  almost  daily,  after  the  carpets  had  been  removed, 
and  even  the  children  were  not  forgotten  : for  them  there  was  a 
tub  filled  with  bran,  from  which  they  could  fish  out  small  gifts. 
All  this  helped  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  guests,  and  the  unheated 
rooms  were  forgotten.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  public  rooms  and 
verandahs  were  decorated  with  green  holly  leaves,  and  over  the 
doors  hung,  according  to  old  tradition,  the  treacherous  mistletoe 
bough,  under  which  the  young  people  had  the  right  to  kiss.  And, 
although  the  people  were  rather  reserved — loud  laughter  or  talk 
was  rarely  heard — I did  witness  some  of  these  kisses.  The  young 
ladies  who,  by  accident  or  of  intention,  were  surprised  under  the 
mistletoe  did  not  resent  the  kisses,  although  they  remained  out- 
wardly cold — it  was  an  old  custom  sanctified  by  centuries. 

Shortly  before  New  Year’s  day  I again  visited  the  Admiralty, 
but  the  First  Sea  Lord  was  still  on  the  sick-list,  so  that  the  question 
of  my  ultimate  fate  remained  unsolved.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year  I learned  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  definitely  vacated 
his  post  at  the  Admiralty,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Admiral 
Wemyss.  At  the  same  time  I was  informed  that  my  appoint- 
ment with  the  Grand  Fleet  remained  as  before. 
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CONVOY  DUTY 

En  route  to  Scotland — Admiral  Hunt' — From  Rosyth  to  Scapa  Flow — Loss  of 
two  destroyers — Battleship  escort — Admiral  Jellicoe  vacates  his  appointment 
at  the  Admiralty — Target  practice  with  the  Americans' — Air  reconnaissance 
with  the  battle  cruisers — Air  attacks  on  London  in  January  and  February 
1918 — Manoeuvres — Convoy  service' — Sinking  of  two  submarines' — A stormy 
voyage — The  position  of  Lloyd  George — Night  gunnery  practice — Food 
rationing  in  the  Fleet — A cruise  with  a convoy — The  training  of  the  Fleet — 
An  unusual  guest. 

On  the  3rd  January  I rejoined  my  ship  at  Rosyth.  My  train 
reached  Edinburgh  at  midnight,  but  I could  not  leave  again  for 
Rosyth  until  6 a.m.  on  the  following  morning. 

The  train  had  only  third-class  carriages,  and  these  were  already 
filled  by  dockyard  workers.  The  engineers  travelled  in  the  next 
train,  which  left  half  an  hour  later.  In  English  workshops  there 
are,  as  a rule,  only  a few  trained  engineers,  the  work  being  super- 
vised for  the  most  part  by  “ foremen  ’’  : reliable,  generally  elderly 
men  who  have  risen  to  these  posts  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen, 
and  often  possess  no  technical  education.  The  technical  adminis- 
tration of  the  harbour  and  docks  was  controlled  by  a single 
marine  engineer,  assisted  by  two  officials  living  in  the  port. 
Junior  engineers  were  only  employed  in  the  constructional  depart- 
ment. At  Invergordon  the  organisation  was  similar. 

This  is  a good  example  of  the  characteristic  English  endeavour 
to  get  along  with  as  few  highly  trained  experts  as  possible.  Heads 
of  large  firms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  workmen  on  the  other, 
regard  with  a certain  degree  of  mistrust  men  who  have  undergone 
expert  training.  As  a result  of  this  now  traditional  custom, 
which  has  taken  particularly  firm  root  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
technical  progress  is  slow,  and  a certain  ossification  is  noticeable. 
Although  the  system  reduces  the  cost  of  production,  the  British 
shipbuilding  industry  before  the  war  was  no  longer  able  to  compete 
with  that  of  Germany,  for  example,  which  demanded  a very 
different  form  of  training  from  its  engineers  and  foremen.  English- 
men themselves  explained  to  me  that  the  falling-off  of  British 
industry  was  due  to  too  much  specialisation  of  labour  and  too  little 
professional  supervision,  which  resulted  in  a certain  following  of 
the  beaten  track,  a stubborn  adhesion  to  old  methods,  and  a lack 
of  adaptability.  The  British  firms,  therefore,  only  maintained  their 
profits  so  long  as  they  had  a sure  market  in  the  colonies  or  with 
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other  old-established  customers.  But  when  they  had  to  compete 
with  Germans  or  Americans,  the  aristocratic,  old-fashioned  British 
products  lost  their  market  even  in  their  own  colonies.  Whatever 
may  have  been  written  about  the  direct  cause,  or  rather  excuses 
for  the  war,  the  real  cause  must  be  sought  in  economic  competition 
for  the  industrial  markets  of  the  world. 

I found  a place  in  a mail  van,  and  the  train  took  me  right  down 
to  the  quay,  where  it  stopped  immediately  opposite  the  com- 
panion-ladder of  my  ship.  The  Iron  Duke  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  return  to  the  roads.  It  was  only  7 a.m.,  but  my  servant  already 
had  a cup  of  hot  tea  and  a warm  bath  ready  for  me. 


As  always,  I was  received  on  board  very  kindly.  The  same  day 
the  ship  went  into  the  roads.  Several  captains  and  Rear-Admiral 
Hunt  had  been  invited  to  dinner  that  evening.  The  last-named 
had,  upon  his  promotion,  received  an  appointment  in  France, 
where  the  whole  transport  service,  in  so  far  as  equipment  and 
the  war  requirements  of  the  British  Army  were  concerned,  was 
under  his  charge. 

The  Admiral  told  us  that  the  transport  of  war  material  from 
the  French  ports  to  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Front 
required  an  army  of  about  200,000  workers.  The  average  distance 
was  not  more  than  150  kms.,  and  many  railways  and  excel- 
lent roads  were  available.  More  than  half  of  this  labour  corps 
consisted  of  Chinese  and  other  foreign  races,  who  could  hardly 
understand  any  European  language. 

Our  guest  also  told  us  of  his  encounters  with  all  possible  kinds 
of  authorities,  British  and  French,  military  and  civil,  with  whom 
he  had  had  to  deal  in  France.  In  the  end  the  job  had  become 
too  lively  for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Grand  Fleet. 

• ••••••• 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  thermometer  several  times  fell 
below  ioQ  C.  It  was  very  cold  in  our  cabins,  and  we  could  only 
keep  warm  by  sitting  close  to  the  fire.  On  the  14th  of  the  month 
we  put  to  sea  and  passed  the  American  Battle  Squadron,  which 
had  recently  arrived  at  Rosyth.  After  passing  the  bridge  we  fol- 
lowed in  the  wash  of  the  Fleet  Flagship,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  here 
we  were  joined  by  the  American  Squadron,  led  by  the  New  York, 
flying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Rodman.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  ran  into  such  a dense  blizzard  that  we  could  see 
neither  the  next  ahead  nor  the  next  astern.  During  the  whole 
cruise  it  was  very  stormy  ; the  bridge  was  covered  with  ice,  and  it 
was  almost  completely  dark,  although  it  was  only  3 p.m.  when  we 
left  Rosyth.  The  wind  howled  and  whistled  in  the  rigging,  the 
seas  washed  over  the  deck,  and  the  spray  rose  as  high  as  the  bridge. 
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At  Scapa  Flow  we  found  practically  the  whole  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  at  its  old  moorings,  but  we  proceeded  under  the  north  bank, 
where  the  squadron  anchored. 

• ••••••* 

During  the  recent  blizzards  two  destroyers  had  run  aground 
at  night  off  Ronaldsay  Island  and  were  lost.  One  was  able  to 
send  out  a wireless  report  of  what  had  occurred,  but  omitted  to 
give  the  position.  The  two  vessels  belonged  to  a scouting  flotilla, 
and  were  returning  to  Scapa  Flow.  Their  reckoning  had  apparently 
been  inaccurate,  and  the  heavy  weather  had  done  the  rest.  The 
fate  of  the  crews  was  terrible,  and  the  loss  of  these  vessels  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  was  already  suffering  from 
a serious  shortage  of  destroyers. 

Wreckage  of  the  unhappy  vessels  was  discovered  the  following 
morning  near  the  Island  of  Ronaldsay.  It  was  said  that  one 
man  had  managed  to  save  his  life,  but  this  rumour  was  not 
confirmed. 


After  the  middle  of  January  a new  strategic  measure  was  adopted, 
and  the  chief  share  of  the  task  fell  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  I refer  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  northern  escorts  maintaining  sea  com- 
munication between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Scandinavia. 
This  reinforcement  was  necessary,  for  German  fighting  forces  had 
twice  attacked  inadequately  protected  merchant  convoys. 

The  first  of  these  attacks  occurred  on  the  17th  October.  In  the 
North  Sea  two  enemy  light  cruisers  destroyed,  almost  to  the  last 
ship,  a convoy  consisting  of  twelve  Swedish,  British,  Norwegian, 
and  Danish  steamers,  escorted  by  two  destroyers,  the  Mary  Rose 
and  Strongbow,  and  two  patrol  vessels.  The  cruisers  appeared 
quite  unexpectedly  in  the  morning  twilight,  and  sank  the  two 
destroyers  by  gunfire  before  these  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  enemy  ships.  The  steamers  tried  to  escape 
in  all  directions,  after  some  had  been  subjected  to  enemy  fire. 
The  patrol  vessels  saved  part  of  the  destroyers’  crews  from  the 
water,  and  themselves  only  escaped  destruction  because  the  enemy 
considered  the  large  steamers  better  prey. 

All  this  happened  to  northward  of  Scapa  Flow,  between  6 and 
9 a.m.  Meanwhile  several  squadrons  of  British  light  cruisers  were 
to  the  southward  of  the  convoy,  but  the  destroyers  did  not  succeed 
in  sending  out  a wireless  report  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  German  cruisers  were  able  to  withdraw  unharmed. 

This  incident  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  destroyers  alone 
did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  for  convoys.  But  strengthen- 
ing of  this  protection  involved  difficulties,  in  view  of  the  short- 
age of  suitable  warships,  especially  cruisers  and  large  modern 
destroyers. 
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While  the  Admiralty  were  still  working  out  new  plans  for  a 
stronger  escort  system,  a second  incident  of  this  kind 
occurred. 

On  the  12th  December,  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  four 
German  destroyers  attacked  a small  convoy,  consisting  chiefly 
of  six  neutral  steamers.  This  time  the  enemy  succeeded  in  sink- 
ing the  destroyer,  the  Partridge,  the  four  patrol  vessels,  and  all 
six  steamers.  The  second  British  destroyer,  the  Pellew,  was  so 
severely  damaged  by  the  enemy  gunfire  that  she  was  unable  to 
assist  the  other  in  any  way.  The  German  destroyers  had  won  a 
brilliant  victory,  and  again  succeeded  in  getting  away  unharmed, 
although  two  British  armoured  cruisers  and  four  destroyers, 
which  were  only  eighty  miles  from  the  scene,  were  notified  by 
wireless  and  at  once  took  up  the  pursuit. 

This  second  incident,  resulting  in  the  sinking  of  a whole  convoy 
of  neutral  ships  under  British  escort,  had  finally  decided  the 
Admiralty  to  strengthen  the  convoy  protection.  To  begin  with, 
the  convoy  system  had  been  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
merchant  shipping  against  submarines  only. 

Now,  when  this  reinforced  convoy  system  had  been  in  force 
since  the  middle  of  January,  convoys  left  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Norway  twice  a week,  and  followed  courses  specially  prescribed 
each  time  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  task  of  the  Grand  Fleet  consisted  in  detaching  for  each 
voyage  a number  of  battleships,  or  a division,  to  protect  these 
convoys.  For  scouting  purposes,  and  to  maintain  touch  with  the 
battleships,  a number  of  destroyers  had  also  to  be  spared,  to  act 
at  the  same  time  as  protection  for  the  battleships  against  sub- 
marines. It  would  have  been  too  risky  to  allow  the  battleships 
to  steam  with  the  convoy  itself,  which  as  a rule  could  only  maintain 
a speed  of  from  7 to  8 knots.  A battleship  in  such  a convoy 
would  naturally  have  offered  an  excellent  target  for  enemy  sub- 
marines, for  at  such  low  speed  protection  against  submarines  would 
have  been  very  difficult. 

The  battleships  therefore  had  to  cruise,  with  frequent  altera- 
tions of  course,  at  some  distance  from  the  convoy,  and  show  them- 
selves only  now  and  again,  in  order  to  reassure  the  neutral  and 
British  merchant  ships.  The  big  men-of-war,  however,  were  always 
at  hand  to  protect  the  convoy  against  attack  by  enemy  surface 
craft. 

To  carry  out  these  defensive  measures  the  ships  were  at  first 
sent  to  sea  singly  ; but  from  the  beginning  of  February  further 
strengthening  was  ordered.  On  each  voyage  a battleship  division 
(four  ships)  had  to  put  to  sea,  with  an  anti-submarine  escort 
of  six  destroyers.  The  cruise  occupied  three  or  four  days,  and 
not  infrequently  the  destroyers  had  to  be  sent  back,  as  they  could 
not  keep  up  in  the  heavy  seas.  Often,  too,  when  blizzards 
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or  squalls  reduced  the  visibility,  the  battleships  could  not  show 
themselves  to  the  convoy  they  were  protecting. 

Thus  the  World  War  opened  a new  chapter  in  the  naval  strategy 
of  the  Allies : merchant  ships  with  battleship  escort.  History 
repeats  itself.  Dire  necessity  forces  its  lessons  home,  however 
often  they  may  be  forgotten. 

What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  enemy  towards  this  changed 
strategy  ? Would  a number  of  submarines  be  recalled  from  other 
spheres  of  operation  and  launched  against  this  tempting  prey — 
battleships  on  convoy  duty — or  would  the  enemy  hold  to  his  old 
objective — the  destruction  of  enemy  merchant  shipping — even 
under  these  new  circumstances  ? I was  deeply  interested  in  these 
questions,  especially  when,  in  the  winter  1917-18,  we  ourselves 
put  out  from  Scapa  Flow  to  protect  convoys,  or  rolled  about  in 
fog  and  heavy  weather  in  the  high-running  seas. 

I must  admit  that  I regarded  this  change  in  our  strategy  as 
both  wise  and  necessary.  After  the  American  Battle  Division 
had  arrived  our  superiority  in  battleships  was  so  great  that  it 
was  well  to  find  employment  for  them.  Moreover,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Battle  Fleet  on  convoy  service  enhanced  its  moral 
influence,  and  had  a beneficial  and  instructive  effect  upon  the 
personnel.  Although  a modern  battleship  is  of  greater  value  than, 
for  instance,  ten  average-sized  cargo  ships  laden  with  corn,  history 
has  often  shown,  and  the  experience  of  our  time  confirmed  that,  in 
war,  cost  is  not  always  the  decisive  standard  of  value. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  successful  submarine  attack, 
the  battleships  on  convoy  duty  always  steamed  at  15  knots  and, 
in  suitable  weather,  were  accompanied  by  destroyers.  The  presence 
of  strong  protecting  forces  was  very  important,  especially  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view. 

These  strengthened  measures  of  protection  were  only  employed 
for  the  northern  Scandinavian  convoys  plying  between  English 
and  Scottish  ports  and  Scandinavia.  Norway  had  lost  a large 
number  of  merchant  ships  during  the  war  but,  in  respect  of 
tonnage,  held  the  first  place  among  the  neutral  powers.  For 
this  reason  England  and  the  Allied  States  regarded  it  as  of 
special  importance  that  this  neutral  country  should  be  assured 
of  their  help,  especially  when  their  own  tonnage  began  to  prove 
no  more  than  sufficient. 

The  number  of  ships  forming  these  convoys  was,  on  the  average, 
smaller  than  before,  the  figures  varying  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  ships.  Later,  when  the  convoys  sailed  at  greater  intervals, 
the  number  of  ships  was  considerably  increased. 

Even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  January  we  had,  on  the  way  to 
Scapa  Flow,  met  a convoy  of  from  forty  to  fifty  ships  following 
the  Scottish  coast. 

This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  convoys  was  a natural  result 
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of  the  reinforced  protection  service.  The  convoys  had  to  be 
sent  out  at  longer  intervals,  as  otherwise  the  number  of  available 
warships  would  have  been  insufficient. 


At  a lunch  given  by  Admiral  Madden,  commanding  the  ist  Battle 
Squadron,  on  board  the  Resolution,  the  conversation  turned  to 
Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  shortly  before  had  finally  vacated  his  post 
at  the  Admiralty. 

Admiral  Jellicoe’s  supersession  had  come  as  a complete  surprise 
to  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Government  treated 
the  most  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  was  regarded  both  as  unjustified 
and  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Command. 

After  a difference  of  opinion  on  certain  matters  had  arisen 
between  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  the  First  Lord,  the  Admiral  had 
written  the  Minister  a detailed  letter,  in  which  he  stated  the  reasons 
for  his  opinion  and  at  the  same  time  asked  the  First  Lord  whether 
he  regarded  his  further  co-operation  in  his  present  post  as  First 
Sea  Lord  as  desirable,  or  preferred  to  appoint  another. 

Mr.  Geddes  is  said  to  have  replied  in  a short  note,  the  contents 
of  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  regard  the  further  services 
of  the  Admiral  as  indispensable. 

The  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  therefore — 
an  authority  of  the  first  order  on  naval  strategy  and  all  adminis- 
trative questions  connected  with  the  Fleet — had  to  vacate  his  post 
at  the  Admiralty  because  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  a 
Minister  who  neither  was  a professional  sailor  nor  had  any  close 
connection  with  the  Navy. 

No  more  precise  details  about  the  course  of  the  incident  were 
known  in  the  Fleet,  but  what  I have  said  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
senior  captains  and  flag  officers,  who  felt  deeply  wounded  by 
the  ruthless  action  of  the  Government,  and  thought,  with  justice, 
that  the  distinguished  services  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  should  at 
least  have  assured  more  appropriate  treatment. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  incident  was  the  strong  difference 
of  opinion  on  important  questions  of  naval  strategy  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Government  and  the  Admiralty. 

I had  already  long  foreseen  such  a contingency  ; for  I assumed 
that  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eric  Geddes  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  to  effect  an  awkward  sifting  of 
the  personnel  in  the  whole  Ministry  by  getting  rid  of  the  senior 
supporters  of  a defensive  strategy  and  replacing  them  by  officers 
who  favoured  a more  active  employment  of  the  British  Fleet. 

In  the  Grand  Fleet  many  believed  that  these  measures  were 
the  work  of  Mr.  Churchill,  the  new  Minister  of  Munitions.  He 
was  still  very  young  and  energetic,  and  in  his  new  sphere  had 
surrounded  himself  with  officials  and  officers  who  had  worked 
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with  him  when  he  was  himself  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  as  little  popular  in  the  Fleet  as  his  former 
patron,  Admiral  Fisher,  had  in  his  turn  great  influence  in  questions 
of  naval  strategy  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  failed  to  understand  why  old  Fisher, 
who  had  so  long  controlled  the  Navy  with  his  great  authority, 
was  now  working  side  by  side  with  the  young  ministers,  Churchill 
and  Geddes,  and  with  Lloyd  George. 

My  own  opinion  at  the  time,  and  one  I still  maintain,  was  that 
Lloyd  George  and  the  “ little  ” or  War  Cabinet,  which  had  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  and  on  public 
opinion,  had  decided  in  favour  of  a more  active  strategy  at  sea. 
Although  I had  a great  liking  for  Admiral  Jellicoe  personally, 
and  a high  opinion  both  of  his  great  naval  experience  and  his 
organising  and  administrative  talent,  I must  admit  that  in  ques- 
tions of  naval  strategy  I differed  from  him,  and  favoured  rather 
the  views  of  his  distinguished  opponent,  the  aged  Admiral  Fisher. 
Nevertheless,  I feared — and  subsequent  events  were  to  prove 
that  this  fear  was  justified — that  the  changes  had  come  too  late. 
Valuable  time  had  been  lost.  Now,  counter-measures  against 
the  submarine  campaign  occupied  first  place ; ships  carrying 
material  of  war  had  to  be  protected ; shipping  and  tonnage 
absorbed  all  attention.  Active  operations,  however,  required  long 
preparation,  and  for  this  there  was  no  longer  time.  Every  available 
effort  was  required  to  ward  off  the  immediate  danger. 

If  Germany  had  held  out  another  year  or  two,  without  allowing 
herself  to  be  influenced  by  internal  and  external  propaganda  and 
the  dubious  promises  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Entente,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  war  at  sea  would  have  terminated.  In 
any  case,  Germany  won  her  first  great  success  at  sea  during  the 
years  1917-18.  The  initiative  in  naval  operations  slipped  from 
the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  and  passed  to  the  German  submarines, 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  Fortunately  for  England  the  revolu- 
tion began,  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  undermine  the  moral 
endurance  of  the  German  Fleet.  Among  its  personnel,  which  is 
always,  in  peace  as  in  war,  necessarily  in  close  contact  with  the 
working-classes  of  the  country,  signs  of  discontent  became  evident, 
and  later  open  revolution  broke  out.  But  the  fact  deserves  notice 
that  the  crews  of  the  German  submarines,  the  men  who  had  to 
carry  out  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  service,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  were  most  often  at  sea  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
kept  themselves  free  from  the  revolutionary  spirit  longer  than  the 
rest,  if  indeed  they  were  influenced  by  it  at  all. 

• ••••••• 

At  the  end  of  January  we  carried  out  target  practice  on  several 
occasions  in  conjunction  with  the  American  squadron.  Their 
Xf 
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salvo-fire  was  much  slower,  and  the  spread  of  the  shot  much  wider 
than  ours.  On  the  other  hand  their  range-finding  was  excellent, 
and  they  were  always  on  the  target  at  the  third  or  fourth  salvo, 
often  even  with  the  first.  This  led  me  to  the  natural  conclusion 
that  the  American  range-finders  were  better  than  the  English. 
The  slowness  of  the  salvo-fire  might  be  put  down  to  want  of 
practice,  or  be  connected  with  the  American  method  of  firing  all 
their  heavy  guns  together.  Their  salvos  always  consisted  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  shots,  i We,  on  the  other  hand,  only  fired 
half  the  guns  at  once,  or  four  to  seven  shells  at  each  salvo. 


Each  battle  cruiser  now  had  her  own  seaplanes,  for  which  a 
special  flying-off  platform  was  fitted  on  one  of  the  turrets.  This 
was  an  important  innovation,  enabling  each  ship  to  have  its  own 
reconnaissance,  and  to  widen  its  horizon  almost  at  will. 

On  the  28th  and  30th  January  there  had  been  air  attacks  on 
London,  of  which  I received  news  both  in  the  papers  and  in  private 
letters.  From  ten  to  fifteen  German  machines  had  carried  out 
these  attacks,  and  both  anti-aircraft  batteries  and  fighting  planes 
had  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  On  both  occasions 
only  a few  of  the  enemy  aeroplanes  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
barrage  to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  dropping  their  big  bombs 
there  or  thereabouts.  The  newspapers  reported  49  killed  and 
about  150  injured  in  the  air  attack  on  the  28th  January.  One  of 
the  enemy  machines  had  been  shot  down  from  a great  height. 

The  attacks  were  repeated  on  the  moonlight  nights  in  the  middle 
of  February.  Enemy  aircraft  flew  over  London  on  the  15th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  the  month,  but  most  of  the  bombs  were  dropped  in  the 
suburbs,  and  only  a few  machines,  flying  at  a great  height,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  centre  of  the  town. 


On  the  31st  January  the  Fleet  put  to  sea  for  manoeuvres,  which 
lasted  two  days  but  were  a failure  owing  to  fog.  At  the  very 
outset  our  cruiser  scouting  force  passed  the  enemy  in  the  thick 
fog,  and  when  the  sun  at  last  broke  through  the  dense  veil,  the 
enemy,  represented  by  Admiral  Evan  Thomas’s  5th  Battle  Squad- 
ron, suddenly  came  into  sight  on  our  port  beam.  Our  position  was 
very  unfavourable,  as  our  distance  from  the  enemy  was  within 
torpedo  range  and  we  were  still  in  cruising  formation.  We  hastily 
developed  line  of  battle,  and  made  a 16-point  turn  away  from  the 
enemy. 

During  the  return  cruise  the  wind  and  sea  became  very  strong. 
Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  part  of  the  Fleet  remained  at  sea,  for 
it  was  still  raining  and  very  foggy.  Judging  from  a wireless  report, 
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however,  the  Fleet  Flagship  had  returned  to  the  base,  and  we 
followed  her  example.  I could  not  but  admire  the  coolness  of 
Captain  Leatham,  as  also  his  great,  though  perfectly  well-founded, 
faith  in  the  skill  of  the  Navigating  Officer  and  the  possibility  of 
navigating  the  ship  even  in  such  weather.  No  lights  could  be 
seen,  and  we  were  steaming  at  a speed,  over  the  surface,  of  io 
knots,  and  so  actually  advancing  against  the  stream  at  only  6 
knots.  Our  entrance  into  the  harbour  passed  off  according  to 
plan,  and  at  9 p.m.  when  it  was  already  completely  dark,  we  were 
in  the  roadstead  of  Scapa  Flow.  The  4th  Battle  Squadron  and  the 
Americans  passed  the  night  at  sea,  and  did  not  come  into  harbour 
until  the  following  morning. 


The  next  night,  the  3rd  February,  our  division  again  put  to  sea 
to  escort  a neutral  convoy,  which  we  were  to  meet  off  the  coast 
of  Norway  and  escort  to  England.  At  first  the  weather  was  rather 
better,  but  towards  morning  it  grew  thick  again,  so  that  we  had  to 
reduce  speed  to  7 knots,  and,  passing  through  fog-banks,  had  to 
switch  on  the  search-lights  and  blow  fog-signals  with  the  sirens. 
Although  the  buoy  towed  by  our  next  ahead  was  only  one  cable 
astern  of  her,  and  our  bows  almost  touching  it,  we  could  not,  even 
with  our  searchlights,  distinguish  the  ship’s  stem.  We  were  closely 
followed  by  a light  cruiser  or  destroyer,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  make  out  the  class  of  the  ship.  I wondered  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  find  the  Norwegian  convoy,  or  for  the  convoy  to 
join  up  with  us,  if  the  fog  lasted  the  whole  day. 

At  the  appointed  rendezvous  off  the  Norwegian  coast  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  convoy.  We  cruised  for  a time  northward 
and  then  southward.  Foaming  breakers  were  sweeping  over  the 
forecastle  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  bridge,  and  to  go  from  the 
bridge  to  one’s  cabin  one  had  to  be  prepared  for  a drenching. 

Not  until  the  5th  February  did  we  fall  in  with  the  returning 
convoy,  a few  miles  from  the  Norwegian  coast  in  Lat.  6i°  N.,  and 
learned  by  signal  that  the  British  steamers  had  reached  the 
Norwegian  ports  the  previous  evening  according  to  programme. 

The  convoy  returning  to  England  was  made  up  of  fourteen  ships, 
escorted  by  the  old  armoured  cruiser  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
convoy  was  steaming  at  a speed  of  6 knots,  while  we  maintained 
from  16  to  17  knots,  constantly  altering  course. 

Destroyers  maintained  communication  with  us,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  sighted  the  convoy  and,  what  was  most  important, 
the  convoy  saw  us. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  we  entered  Scapa  Flow  again 
and  the  American  Squadron  relieved  us.  This  system  was  hence- 
forward always  adopted,  and  convoys  escorted  by  battleships 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Invergordon  was  no  longer  used  as  a resting-base  for  the  Grand 
Fleet,  but  was  replaced  by  Rosyth.  It  was  the  turn  for  rest  of 
the  2nd  Battle  Squadron,  which  proceeded  to  this  harbour  at  the 
beginning  of  February. 


At  this  time  a serious  disaster  occurred  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Two  groups  of  submarines,  the  one  proceeding  to  sea,  the  other 
returning  to  Rosyth,  ran  into  one  another  in  a thick  fog.  Both 
were  in  line  ahead  and  their  courses  intersected  one  another  almost 
at  right  angles.  The  mother-ship  of  one  group,  the  old  cruiser 
Fearless , cut  the  leading  vessel  of  the  other  in  half,  and  the  next 
two  submarines  of  the  group  also  rammed  one  another.  . . . Two 
submarines  sank  at  once  and  a third  was  towed  in  badly  damaged. 
The  loss  of  life  was  considerable,  for  the  submarines  were  all  half- 
submerged. 

On  the  1 6th  February  the  Fleet  received  an  unexpected  alarm, 
and  we  proceeded  to  sea  in  very  stormy  weather.  German  des- 
troyers had  made  an  attack  on  the  net  obstructions  and  patrol 
force  at  Dover.  As  the  latter  had  not  realised  the  strength  and 
intention  of  the  enemy  immediately,  they  reported  stronger  enemy 
forces  than  were  actually  present  and  so  brought  the  Fleet  to  sea  again. 

It  was  blowing  so  hard  that  all  loose  objects  in  the  messes  had 
to  be  stowed  away.  The  seas  were  sweeping  over  the  ship’s  upper 
decks  and  breaking  against  the  turrets  and  superstructure,  and 
the  heavy  Iron  Duke  was  thrown  about  as  if  she  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  Whenever  the  forecastle  or  the  quarter-deck  dived  into 
the  sea  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavy  turrets  would  be  torn  from 
their  mountings  or  dashed  through  the  ship’s  bottom.  During 
the  whole  of  my  three  years  with  the  Grand  Fleet  I had  never 
experienced  such  a sea.  Several  leaks  had  been  sprung  shortly 
before  leaving  Scapa  Flow,  or  had  been  inadequately  repaired, 
for  which  reason  we  had  shipped  a lot  of  water,  which  splashed 
and  gurgled  with  the  movements  of  the  ship  and  forced  its  way  into 
the  cabins,  where  it  drenched  the  carpets  and  damaged  the 
furniture. 

Both  wind  and  sea  were  coming  from  the  south,  and  our  course, 
E.S.E.,  lay  diagonally  across  the  North  Sea.  For  the  destroyers, 
progress  in  this  weather  was  especially  difficult,  and  we  had  to 
detach  them  after  some  time,  as  they  were  holding  us  back.  In 
the  afternoon  the  alarm  was  countermanded  by  wireless.  The 
enemy  had  only  been  in  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
German  destroyers  had  sunk  a number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Dover  patrol,  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  North  Sea  before 
the  light  forces  from  Harwich^ succeeded  inputting  them  off.  We 
therefore  turned  on  to  an  opposite  course,  and  by  the  morning, 
the  17th,  were  back  in  Scapa  Flow. 
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At  the  same  time  as  the  destroyer  attack  in  the  Channel  an  air 
raid  on  London  took  place.  Only  one  of  the  machines,  however, 
reached  its  objective,  the  rest  turning  back,  either  on  account 
of  the  stormy  weather  or  because  they  could  not  cross  the  barrage 
of  the  English  East  Coast,  where  strong  anti-aircraft  batteries  had 
recently  been  stationed. 


In  the  Press  great  uneasiness  began  to  show  itself.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  session  of  Parliament  Lloyd  George  had 
encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  Liberals  and  Labour  Party 
in  connection  with  his  speech  at  Versailles.  The  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  against  whom  the  Coalitionists,  supported  by  the 
Northcliffe  Press,  had  long  been  intriguing,  was  relieved  of  his 
post  and  replaced  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  candidate,  General 
Wilson,  who  was  reputed  to  be  ultra-Conservative.  The  attacks 
made  by  the  Liberal  Press  on  the  Prime  Minister  continued  to 
increase  in  virulence,  and  I was  assured  in  the  Fleet  that  the  life 
of  Lloyd  George’s  Cabinet  was  nearing  its  close.  To  all  appear- 
ances, however,  there  were  no  real  leaders  in  the  country  with 
adequate  backing  to  replace  him,  so  that  I refused  to  pin  my  faith 
on  an  early  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet.  Though  Lloyd  George 
had  tried  a section  of  the  public  rather  hard,  his  keenest  opponents 
could  not  deny  that  he  had  displayed  unprecedented  activity, 
energy,  and  optimism,  which  qualities  had  done  much  to  encourage 
a good  spirit  and  faith  in  a final  victory  among  wide  circles  of 
the  population.  The  numerous  middle  class  especially  had  un- 
reserved confidence  in  him  and  sang  his  praises  in  every  key ; 
and  this  section  of  the  public  was  paying  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
taxes.  Lloyd  George  was  apparently  fully  aware  of  the  strength 
of  his  position,  and  therefore  showed  no  hesitation  in  the  struggle 
against  his  enemies.  After  overthrowing  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  he  turned  with  equal  determination  and  purpose  upon 
Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  accused  him  of  leanings 
towards  Bolshevism,  and  compelled  him  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet. 

This  forceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  could 
not,  however,  disguise  from  an  attentive  observer  the  domestic 
crisis  through  which  England  was  passing  at  this  time.  Public 
opinion  remained  uneasy,  and  the  chief  reason  for  this  uneasiness 
was,  in  fact,  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  which  could 
still  not  be  foreseen. 


Meanwhile  at  Scapa  Flow  work  went  on  as  systematically  as 
ever  to  maintain  the  Fleet’s  readiness  for  action,  and  to  develop 
further  its  technical  and  tactical  efficiency. 

On  the  19th  February  we  again  put  to  sea  for  night-firing  practice 
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with  the  primary  and  secondary  armament.  The  targets  were 
towed  from  a very  long  hawser,  the  range  was  between  ten  and 
fifteen  cables,  and  both  searchlights  and  slow-falling  rockets  were 
used.  We  fired  with  battle  ammunition,  the  lateral  training  of 
the  guns  alone  being  regulated,  without  orders  as  to  elevation. 

This  firing  practice  only  confirmed  my  former  opinion  that  the 
outcome  of  a night  action  depends  upon  chance.  Whatever  the 
superiority  of  one’s  guns,  one  cannot  reckon  with  certainty  on 
victory,  and  therefore  the  stronger  enemy  should  always  avoid 
such  encounters. 

About  the  20th  February  a fifth  ship,  the  Texas,  came  to  rein- 
force the  American  Squadron.  She  was  to  act  as  a reserve,  to 
take  the  place  of  another  during  refitting,  or  in  case  of  damage. 
The  American  ships  were  very  similar  in  type.  Their  crews  kept 
themselves  rather  aloof  from  the  Grand  Fleet,  largely  on  account 
of  difficulty  of  communication,  for  during  February  the  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  the  bare  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Flow 
offered  no  shelter  during  the  continuous  downpour  of  rain  and 
blowing  of  the  wind. 


The  introduction  of  the  rationing  system  on  land  resulted,  after 
a number  of  warnings,  in  an  Admiralty  order  reducing  the  rations 
of  the  Fleet.  This  order  fixed  the  daily  ration  as  follows  : 14  oz. 
bread,  8 oz.  meat,  3 oz.  tinned  meat,  1 oz.  butter  or  margarine, 

2 oz.  sugar,  2 oz.  marmalade,  and  0.25  oz.  tea.  The  caterers  for 
the  officers’  messes  were  not  allowed  to  provide  any  articles  of 
food  beyond  these  named,  and  this  restriction  made  such  a serious 
difference  to  them  that  in  many  ships  they  vacated  their  posts 
and  the  officers  had  to  take  over  their  own  catering. 

Captain  Leatham  and  I had  already  cut  down  our  diet.  First 
we  gave  up  the  use  of  wine  and  other  alcoholic  drinks,  and  then 
substituted  saccharin  for  sugar.  We  also  reduced  our  use  of  butter 
by  giving  it  up  at  lunch  and  tea,  gave  up  toast,  and  reduced  our 
bread  ration  to  0.5  lbs.  a day,  leaving  ourselves  0.25  lbs.  cereals  for 
puddings  and  other  dishes.  Henceforward  our  breakfast  consisted 
of  porridge,  a slice  of  white  bread,  a pat  of  butter  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  marmalade,  with  coffee  and  milk.  For  lunch,  at  12.30  p.m., 
we  had  a hot  dish  made  from  tinned  meat  or  fish,  with  potatoes 
or  cabbage,  a slice  of  white  bread,  and  cheese.  At  4.30  we  had 
another  slice  of  bread,  which  we  toasted  ourselves  before  the  fire, 
with  jam,  and  tea  with  milk.  Our  dinner,  at  7.30,  consisted  of 
a soup,  a meat  course  with  vegetables,  a slice  of  bread,  and  either 
a sweet,  cheese,  or  a sardine.  We  had  long  since  given  up  tea 
in  the  early  morning  and  at  night.  This  diet  was  always  quite 
sufficient  for  my  needs.  I was  never  left  hungry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  experienced  the  sensation,  which  so  often  occurs  under 
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ordinary  circumstances,  of  having  eaten  too  much.  I also  thought 
that  the  food  was  more  easily  and  readily  digested,  I slept  better, 
and  had  a feeling  of  better  general  health  than  before. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ist  March  our  division  put  to  sea  again 
on  convoy  duty.  The  convoys  leaving  England  assembled  in 
the  east  coast  ports  of  Newcastle,  Hull  and  Leith  (on  the  Firth 
of  Forth),  followed  the  English  coast  on  a northerly  course,  and 
did  not  turn  until  after  passing  the  Orkneys  on  to  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Admiralty.  The  division  forming  the  escort, 
however,  turned  east  immediately  after  leaving  Scapa  Flow,  and 
so  kept  to  the  southward  of  the  convoy. 

This  time  the  air  was  clear,  and  at  dawn  on  the  2nd  March  we 
sighted  the  head  of  the  convoy  which  was  steaming  in  two  parallel 
columns  with  large  intervals.  The  escorting  cruiser  was  leading, 
and  a few  patrol  vessels  and  destroyers  were  on  each  flank. 
Altogether  there  were  twenty-six  ships. 

The  day’s  cruise  passed  without  incident.  We  several  times 
turned  away  from  the  convoy  and  then  closed  it  again.  Towards 
evening,  as  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  the  Marlborough  reported 
a submarine,  but  I think  it  was  a false  alarm,  for  neither  the 
cruiser  nor  any  of  the  destroyers  near  her  opened  fire. 

The  following  morning  we  sighted  the  Norwegian  coast,  forty 
miles  to  northward  of  Bergen.  We  turned  on  to  a southerly  course 
and  followed  the  escort  to  the  edge  of  the  territorial  waters,  which 
was  the  zone  of  greatest  danger,  for  the  submarines  usually  chose 
this  place  to  lie  in  wait.  As  the  convoys  rarely  exceeded  a speed 
of  7 or  knots  there  was  no  difficulty  in  taking  up  a favourable 
position  for  torpedo  attack.  The  chief  difficulty  for  the  sub- 
marines lay  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  when  and  where 
the  convoy  would  approach  the  coast,  and  so  what  course  to  steer 
in  order  to  meet  it.  In  this,  the  small  area  of  vision  from  a sub- 
marine was  a great  tactical  handicap. 

As  we  were  leaving  Scapa  Flow  I wondered  when  our  turn 
would  come  ; when  the  submarines  would  transfer  their  attention 
more  to  the  escorting  force,  a much  more  valuable  prey  than  the 
convoyed  ships.  Apparently,  however,  the  submarines  were 
operating  elsewhere,  for  we  did  not  sight  any  enemy. 

We  met  the  convoy  returning  to  England,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  neutral  ships  (there  were  fifty-three  steamers  altogether), 
at  3 p.m.  on  the  following  day.  After  fulfilling  our  task  we 
returned  on  the  following  morning  to  Scapa  Flow. 


In  our  base  the  daily  routine  was  proceeding  like  clockwork 
along  the  usual  lines,  systematically  and  without  pause.  In  spite 
of  many  changes  in  the  personnel,  each  man  did  his  duty,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  staleness.  The  changes  were  due  to  the 
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fact  that  members  of  the  signal,  gunnery,  and  other  special  depart- 
ments were  being  trained  in  the  Fleet.  When  the  course  was  over 
the  men  had  to  pass  a test,  after  which  they  were  sent  ashore 
for  further  training,  and  eventually  took  their  places  on  board  the 
numerous  transport  and  auxiliary  steamers,  patrol-vessels,  and 
even  ordinary  merchant  ships  which  had  been  armed  for  defence 
against  submarines.  In  addition,  a new  educational  department 
was  introduced  in  the  battleships,  so  that  the  training  work  never 
ceased.  This  kept  the  officers  of  the  big  ships  constantly  busy, 
refreshed  their  own  knowledge  and  broadened  their  outlook. 

According  to  the  Admiralty  figures,  the  number  of  armed  mer- 
chant ships  in  1918  exceeded  4,500.  The  gun-crews  for  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  however,  were  not  only  trained  on  board  the  warships, 
but  also  at  shore  depots.  A training-school  for  gunners  and 
signallers  had  been  established  in  the  well-known  exhibition  hall, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  where  many  thousands  of  men  were  trained 
for  the  Navy.  But  the  need  for  these  men  was  so  great  that  the 
Fleet  had  also  to  co-operate. 

In  the  month  of  March  I saw  for  the  first  time  a French  cruiser 
at  Scapa  Flow.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  Murman  Coast,  prob- 
ably to  embark  French  refugees,  and  had  run  into  Scapa  for  coal. 

The  old  armoured  cruiser  Amir al  Aube  was  in  no  way  impres- 
sive in  appearance.  She  took  thirty-six  hours  to  coal,  and  looked 
more  like  a merchant  vessel. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  British  Navy  on  such  occasions, 
the  Captain  of  an  English  cruiser  of  the  same  seniority  was  sent 
to  assist  the  Captain  of  the  Allied  cruiser.  His  knowledge  of  the 
situation  must  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  foreign  Captain. 
This  is  a good  custom,  which  can  be  recommended  to  other  Navies. 
As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  detailed  for  this  service  to  assist  the 
foreign  ship  in  every  way,  he  can  often  avert  misunderstandings. 
In  other  countries  it  is  usual  to  entrust  these  duties  to  quite  junior 
officers,  who  at  best  can  only  help  in  ordering  theatre  stalls  and 
cars  for  visitors. 

The  French  cruiser  remained  more  than  a week  at  Scapa  Flow, 
completed  with  coal  and  other  stores,  and  then  proceeded 
on  a northerly  course.  Beyond  the  usual  formal  calls  there  w 
no  fraternising  or  exchange  of  visits. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


LAST  IMPRESSIONS 

An  annoying  incident — On  board  a hospital  ship — In  an  ambulance  train — A 
naval  hospital  at  Chatham — A visit  to  Admiral  Sturdee — Feeling  in  London 
in  April  1918. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  I received  more  detailed  news  about 
the  second  phase  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Up  to  then  I had 
only  seen  short  telegrams,  for  my  private  correspondence  had 
been  interrupted  since  November  1917.  I now  learned  of  the 
Peace  of  Brest-Litowsk,  and  other  dramatic  events  connected 
with  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  Left.  I was  already  thinking 
of  travelling  to  London  again  to  find  out  how  these  events  might 
have  influenced  my  position  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  when  a totally 
unexpected  fate  thwarted  my  intentions. 

It  was  on  the  14th  March  at  about  6 p.m.  There  had  been 
gunnery  exercises  during  the  day  and  action  station  practice, 
and  when  this  was  over  I had  gone  below  to  the  wardroom. 
I was  reading  the  papers  there  when  I noticed  that  it  was  time  to 
shift  for  dinner.  I went  up  to  the  upper  deck,  where  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  walked  quickly  aft  in  the  direction  of  my  cabin. 

Still  dazzled  by  the  bright  light  in  the  wardroom,  I did  not 
notice  that  the  hatchway  leading  to  the  guns  had  not  been  closed 
again.  I tripped  over  the  edge,  and  fell.  . . . 

Half  an  hour  later  I came  to  my  senses  again  on  the  bed  in  my 
cabin.  I had  cold  bandages  on  my  head  and  chest,  and  my  whole 
body  felt  as  though  it  had  been  smashed.  The  P.M.O.  and  my 
faithful  Bathard  were  busy  attending  to  me.  Bathard  had  found 
me  unconscious  on  the  second  deck,  and  had  had  me  carried 
to 'my  cabin.  I thought  I had  at  least  broken  a few  ribs  and  my 
I a ?Jlr-bone,  but  on  examination  all  my  bones  proved  sound.  My 
neck  was  very  stiff,  as  if  it  had  been  driven  too  hard  against  the 
: spine.  Although  the  fall  had  not  been  from  any  great  height,  my 
brain  had  received  such  a shock  that  I still  felt  very  giddy  and  sick. 

• ••••••• 

Three  days  later  I was  taken  aboard  the  hospital  ship  Garth 
■■  Castle , lying  in  Longhope  Harbour.  There  I had  to  remain  for  a 
few  days,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  officers  from  my  own  ship, 

; as  well  as  by  captains  and  officers  of  other  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
The  medical  officers,  however,  did  not  think  that  it  would  do  me 
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any  good  to  remain  longer  on  board,  and  it  was  decided  that 
I should  be  transferred  to  a shore  hospital.  With  other  patients, 
I was  then  taken  on  board  a smaller  hospital  ship,  the  Magic , a 
fast  vessel  which  took  us  to  Invergordon  at  a speed  of  16  knots. 

During  the  journey  we  had  no  destroyer  escort,  which  fact 
finally  refuted  the  frequently  repeated  allegation  that  enemy 
submarines  attacked  even  hospital  ships. 

At  Invergordon  we  made  fast  to  the  pier  and  spent  the  night 
on  board.  On  the  following  morning  the  patients  were  driven  to 
the  station  in  service  cars.  There  a hospital  train  was  waiting 
for  us  with  six  coaches,  in  which  beds  had  been  fitted  along  the 
side  walls  in  two  rows,  one  over  the  other.  Two  naval  surgeons, 
some  nurses  and  a number  of  orderlies  travelled  with  the  train. 

We  only  stopped  at  the  principal  stations.  In  Edinburgh 
some  of  the  patients  were  taken  to  the  large  military  hospital  of 
Granton,  the  rest  going  on  with  the  night  train.  There  were  two 
coaches  for  officers,  in  one  of  which  were  some  very  broad  and 
comfortable  beds,  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  the  second 
coach  being  a sort  of  dining-car. 

Cleanliness  in  the  train  was  not  pushed  to  excess.  The  beds 
had  no  sheets,  the  toilet  fittings  were  small  and  not  very 
suitable  for  sick  men.  At  8 a.m.  on  the  following  morning  we 
were  taken  for  breakfast  into  the  dining-car,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  room  and  fresh  air.  The  food  was  abundant,  for  apparently 
there  was  no  rationing  where  the  sick  were  concerned. 

Between  Exeter  and  Portsmouth  the  railway  follows  the  coast, 
but  the  sea  lies  behind  the  hills  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
train.  There  are  pretty  villas  and  gardens  and  weather-beaten 
stone  bridges,  harmonising  so  well  with  the  landscape  that  they 
look  like  artistically  arranged  ornaments.  Everywhere  was  a 
thick  mass  of  young,  luscious  green.  Gardens  and  trees  had  all 
awakened  to  fresh  life.  Carefully  ploughed  fields,  ready  for 
sowing,  were  waiting  for  the  rain  or  dew. 

During  the  whole  journey  I admired  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
sick  soldiers  and  bluejackets,  among  whom  were  a number  of 
“ walking  cases/’  There  was  never  any  pushing  or  crowding  when 
leaving  the  train,  or  jostling  of  the  newspaper-sellers.  In  the 
rare  cases  when  the  train  remained  in  a station  for  some  time  only 
very  few  men  went  on  to  the  platform  to  post  letters,  buy  some- 
thing, or  to  get  a breath  of  fresh  air,  and  they  were  always  orderly 
and  well  behaved.  There  were  no  military  police  to  be  seen  on  the 
stations,  and  in  the  train  no  prohibitions  as  to  leaving  it,  or  other 
restrictions. 

Women  often  visited  the  train,  bringing  tea  and  cakes,  cigarettes, 
and  other  gifts  to  the  men. 

On  stations  where  the  patients  had  to  change  the  same  good 
order  reigned.  Preparations  were  made  in  good  time  by  the 
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attendants  : the  invalids  were  placed  on  their  stretchers  near  the 
carriage-doors,  and  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped  the  orderlies 
lifted  them  out  on  to  the  platform.  No  excitement,  no  unnecessary 
talk  on  the  stations  or  in  the  train  ; everything  was  carried  out 
quickly  and  efficiently  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

A young  surgeon  with  whom  I talked  and  the  nurses  who  had 
charge  of  me  during  the  journey  told  me  that  this  hospital  train 
had  been  running  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  their 
duty  to  transport  sick  and  wounded  from  the  northern  bases  to 
the  various  hospitals  in  the  south.  On  an  average  there  was  one 
train  a week. 

Our  train  ran  into  the  port  of  Chatham  on  the  second  day 
of  our  journey  at  n p.m.,  and  we  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  motor  ambulances.  There  the  patients  were 
taken  over  by  the  surgeons  and  distributed  among  the  different 
wards.  I had  a small  room  to  myself,  looking  on  to  the  garden. 
In  this  room  there  were,  in  addition  to  a fireplace  where  a fire 
was  burning,  two  beds,  a good  mirror,  a large  washstand,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers,  but  no  superfluous  furniture.  A small  writing- 
desk,  however,  showed  that  the  room  was  intended  for  educated 
patients. 

The  peace  of  the  hospital,  the  friendliness  of  the  staff  and 
the  spring  sun  which  shone  into  my  room  all  day,  were  the 
best  possible  cures  for  my  head.  After  a few  days  I was  ready 
to  go  out,  and  a fortnight  later  could  leave  the  hospital  to  con- 
tinue my  convalescence  elsewhere.  The  concussion  caused  by 
my  fall,  however,  had  been  so  severe  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  summer  I suffered  from  attacks  of  giddiness  and  sickness. 

The  Naval  Hospital  at  Chatham,  built  between  1901  and  1904, 
stands  on  a hill  near  the  Medway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
has  about  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  grounds  enclosed  by  a high  stone 
wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  almost  circular  grounds  is  a green,  with 
a church  and  a field  for  cricket  and  other  games.  A broad  path 
bisects  the  grounds,  with  five  large  three-storeyed  buildings, 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  on  one  side.  The  centre  building  serves 
for  the  administration  of  the  hospital,  and  to  it  are  attached  a 
water  tower  and  a belfry.  In  the  other  buildings  the  wards  for 
clinical  and  surgical  cases  occupy  the  upper  storeys,  the  basement 
containing  kitchens  and  boiler-rooms. 

During  the  War  the  hospital  had  rarely  fewer  than  800  patients. 
The  food  was  simple  but  appetising,  and  rationing  restrictions 
were  in  force  here  too.  At  7 a.m.  one  was  awakened,  and  at  8 
a.m.  breakfast  was  brought.  This  consisted  of  a small  portion 
of  porridge,  baked  fish,  two  eggs,  or  two  rashers  of  fried  bacon,  as 
well  as  a cup  of  tea  with  milk,  two  slices  of  bread  and  a spoonful 
of  marmalade.  Lunch  was  served  at  one  o’clock:  two  courses, 
two  slices  of  bread,  and  cheese.  Tea  was  at  four,  with  milk, 
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jam,  and  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  At  seven  came  dinner, 
of  three  courses  : a cup  of  soup,  a fish  course  with  vegetables  or 
potatoes,  and  a sweet.  In  addition  to  these  meals  I had  at 
ii  a.m.  and  at  io  p.m.  a cup  of  coffee  with  milk,  or  cocoa  (without 
sugar),  which  had  probably  been  ordered  by  the  doctor.  The 
portions  were  sufficient,  but  there  was  no  superfluity,  and  they 
were  much  less  than  on  board  the  train  or  hospital  ship. 

I liked  the  way  in  which  the  doctors  and  staff  treated  all  patients 
alike,  no  difference  being  shown  between  officers  and  men.  I 
noticed  that  the  Harbour  Master  of  Chatham,  Rear-Admiral 
Ricardo,  was  in  the  room  next  to  mine,  suffering  from  a broken 
foot,  and  in  the  room  opposite  to  him  a boatswain  whose  arm  had 
been  injured.  When  I visited  these  two  patients  I could  see 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  their  nursing  and 
attendance.  The  boatswain  was  scarcely  half  the  age  of  the  admiral 
but  was  very  far  from  bearing  his  pain  with  the  stoical  calm  the 
latter  displayed.  He  was  moody  and  bemoaned  his  unhappy  fate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Admiral,  who  suffered  from  intermittent 
attacks  of  severe  rheumatism,  behaved  with  the  stoical  calm  of 
a well-bred  man,  and  never  uttered  the  slightest  complaint. 
Here  is  another  example  of  that  traditional  and  real  discipline 
which  so  often  roused  my  admiration  when  I met  British  naval 
officers. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  at  Chatham,  who  was  in  charge  of  all 
the  district  of  the  port,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  the  Grand 
Fleet,  Admiral  Sturdee,  of  the  Falkland  Isles. 

Before  my  departure,  when  I was  able  to  take  short  walks  again, 
I visited  him  at  Admiralty  House.  The  Admiral  lived  there  with 
his  unmarried  daughter,  who,  before  the  war,  had  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  had  pleasant  memories  of  that  time.  Over  a cup  of 
tea  we  talked  about  the  war,  England’s  naval  strategy,  the  tactics 
of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  and  the  role  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The 
Admiral’s  views  were  very  definite  and  characteristic  and  although 
I did  not  always  agree  with  him,  his  remarks  were  always  in- 
structive and  interesting.  If  I had  not  been  very  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  hospital  atmosphere  as  soon  as  possible,  I should  have 
liked  to  continue  my  visits  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  resting  here 
after  his  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  Fleet.  I thought 
it  right,  however,  only  to  remain  at  the  hospital  as  long  as  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  so  left  as  soon  as  I felt  myself  sufficiently 
recovered  to  seek  medical  attention  outside. 


Before  closing  these  recollections  I should  like  to  give  a picture 
of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  public  feeling  in  England  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war. 

When  I arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  April  I found  the 
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appearance  of  the  town  had  not  changed  noticeably  since  my  last 
visit  in  December.  Khaki  still  dominated  in  the  streets,  theatres 
and  restaurants.  In  the  parks  not  only  troops  stationed  in 
London,  but  also  volunteer  detachments  of  business-men  were  to 
be  seen  drilling.  These  motley  squads,  who  were  not  yet  in  uni- 
form and  often  carried  sticks  instead  of  rifles,  were  to  be  seen  train- 
ing for  service  at  the  Front  under  the  orders  of  a one-armed  sergeant 
or  a sergeant-major  of  the  reserve,  and  always  with  the  same 
enthusiasm.  This  eagerness  for  active  service  and  increasing 
interest  in  the  war  showed  that  England  was  gradually  being 
infected  with  national  militarism.  War  service,  in  which  not 
only  the  Government,  but  also  the  Press,  were  striving  to  interest 
all  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  vogue.  The  attitude  of  the  women  towards  Khaki  led 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Everywhere  the  uniform  was  making 
strides,  and  even  women  were  beginning  to  dress  in  high  boots  and 
Khaki  colour. 

What  was  most  striking  was  that  there  were  no  traces  to  be  seen 
in  England  of  indifference  or  war-weariness.  I can  remember, 
in  this  connection,  with  what  enthusiasm  a well-known  Admiral 
told  me  that  his  son  had  been  severely  wounded  on  the  land  Front. 
The  young  man  had  gone  to  the  Front  as  a volunteer,  although 
his  schooling  was  not  yet  complete  and  he  was  too  young  for 
military  service.  After  several  months  of  training  he  went  to 
France,  and  a few  weeks  later  came  under  heavy  machine- 
gun  fire.  His  whole  body  was  riddled  with  bullets  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  England.  The  parents  had  little  hope  of  his  recovery, 
and  he  was  their  youngest  son.  When  the  father  told  me  of  this 
tragic  occurrence  his  eyes  shone  with  pride,  and  his  expression 
might  almost  have  been  called  happy  as  he  said  : “ Bill  has  done 
his  bit  quite  well.” 

During  the  same  spring  my  devoted  Bathard  lost  two  elder 
brothers  on  the  land  Front.  Like  the  simple  and  unsophisticated 
fellow  he  was,  he  did  not  try  to  hide  the  deep  impression  which  this 
tragedy  had  made  upon  him.  He  did  not  bemoan  the  cruelty  of 
fate,  but  simply  said  that  his  brothers  had  died  well. 

This  attitude  was  general  in  England  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war. 

Gradually,  however,  the  number  of  young  men  of  military  age 
began  to  prove  inadequate.  Once,  in  the  summer  of  1918  if  I 
remember  right,  when  my  sons  were  on  holiday,  we  visited  the 
famous  University  of  Cambridge.  We  inspected  the  numerous 
colleges,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  parks  on  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  river  Cam,  where  the  annual  boat-races  take  place. 
In  peace  time  each  college  had  from  200  to  300  students,  but  now 
none  had  more  than  20,  of  whom  the  majority,  so  one  of  the  porters 
told  me,  were  Malays  and  Indians,  or  invalids  who  had  sacrificed 
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their  health  in  the  war  or  were  unfit  for  service  for  some  other 
reason. 

As  my  state  of  health  still  required  medical  treatment  and 
my  appointment  as  attachehad  come  to  an  end  I did  not  return  to  the 
Grand  Fleet,  but  remained  in  London  until  the  spring  of  I9I(L 
when  I was  recalled  to  Finland.  With  this  I close  my  reminiscences. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  add  a few  more  reflections  about 
the  general  course  of  the  naval  war  and  the  role  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


CONCLUSION 

End  of  the  Naval  War — The  distant  blockade — The  mistakes  of  the  German  naval 
strategy — Was  England’s  naval  strategy  correct  ? 

About  the  autumn  of  1918  the  submarine  danger,  which  had 
held  England  in  a state  of  continuous  anxiety  for  a year  and 
a half,  began  to  wane  appreciably.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  was  the  decreasing  number  of  German  submarines  taking 
part,  and  another  the  rapid  development  of  anti-submarine 
measures  in  England.  The  number  of  ships  for  watching  the 
coast  was  increased,  the  convoy  system  adopted,  and  the  arming 
of  merchant  ships  completed. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  German  sub- 
marine blockade  was,  in  my  opinion,  want  of  offensive  activity, 
due  to  the  ever-increasing  revolutionary  movement  within  the 
German  surface  forces.  As  these  forces  could  no  longer  support 
the  operations  of  the  submarines,  the  success  of  the  latter  naturally 
began  to  suffer.  The  crews  of  the  submarines,  feeling  themselves 
deprived  of  support,  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  final  success, 
and  consequently  the  energy  they  devoted  to  their  operations,  which 
under  these  circumstances  demanded  an  especially  high  degree 
of  self-sacrifice  and  even  personal  enthusiasm,  also  decreased. 
Although  individual  vessels  still  achieved  brilliant  successes,  an 
increasing  reduction  in  the  number  of  operating  vessels  was  noted. 

In  course  of  time  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  revolution 
upon  the  German  Fleet  began  to  increase  with  growing  rapidity, 
and  on  21st  November  it  put  to  sea,  not  to  fight  but  to  surrender 
to  the  enemy. 

This  surrender  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  direct 
result  of  British  naval  strategy,  but  rather  of  the  whole  World 
War.  The  War  as  a whole  exhausted  Germany,  and  brought  to 
a head  the  revolutionary  movement  which  was  breaking  down 
the  endurance  of  the  nation. 

Can  it  be  concluded  from  this  that  in  modern  naval  warfare  the 
distant  blockade  provides  a universal  means  of  exerting  overwhelm- 
ing pressure  on  the  enemy  ? To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a few  words  about  the  objective  of  the  blockade.  If  this 
consists  in  isolation  of  the  enemy  coast  and  destruction  of  the 
advantages  shipping  provides,  and  if  these  aims  can  be  achieved 
without  beating  the  enemy  Fleet,  the  distant  blockade  can  in 
itself  be  regarded  as  an  effective  means  to  victory. 
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But  such  a case  is  of  course  only  one  of  the  many  possibilities, 
and  merely  confirms  the  general  rule  that  cut-and-dried  recipes 
for  the  solution  of  the  different  problems  of  naval  strategy  are 
not  practicable.  For  in  war  the  situation  at  the  moment  is  always 
the  determining  factor. 

During  the  Anglo -Dutch  wars  of  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century,  England  several  times  tried  the  distant  blockade.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  situation  of  the  British  Isles  close  to 
the  channels  connecting  Western  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Thanks  to  this  favourable  geographical  position,  England 
could  attack  merchantmen  on  their  way  to  and  from  Holland, 
and  so  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  her  that  Holland  had  to 
send  out  her  Fleet,  not  only  into  the  waters  off  her  own  coast  but 
also  far  away  into  the  open  sea. 

The  Dutch  Fleet  had  to  escort  their  convoys  far  out  to  sea,  and 
so  run  the  risk  of  being  engaged  by  enemy  forces  under  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  coast. 

How  did  the  famous  Dutchmen — Tromp,  de  Ruyter,  and  others 
— counter  the  British  strategy  of  the  distant  blockade  ? 

With  bold  determination  they  accepted  battle  far  from  their 
own  bases,  sought  out  the  English  off  their  own  coasts,  and  fought 
under  tactical  circumstances  very  unfavourable  to  themselves, 
in  the  firm  determination  to  destroy  or  seriously  weaken  the  enemy. 
Tromp  and  de  Ruyter  exploited  the  mistakes  which  their  enemy 
made  in  dividing  his  forces  between  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Englishmen  thus  divided,  or 
inflicted  upon  them  such  losses  that  the  distant  blockade  had  to 
be  abandoned,  at  any  rate  for  a time. 

In  this  way  Ruyter  defeated  Ayscue  on  the  26th  August,  1652, 
off  Plymouth,  and  Tromp  defeated  Blake  on  10th  December  of 
the  same  year,  off  Dover.  And  although  Tromp  subsequently 
suffered  a defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  united  Fleets  of  the  British 
Admirals  Monk  and  Deane,  he  refitted  his  ships  and  sought  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  engage  them.  True,  he  finally  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  Scheveningen  on  10th  August,  1653,  but  at  the  same 
time  inflicted  such  serious  losses  upon  the  English  that  England 
was  forced  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace  with  Holland. 

During  the  World  War  the  English  adopted  the  same  strategy 
as  that  employed  in  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  War,  1652-54  : the 
distant  blockade,  together  with  a distribution  of  the  Fleet  between 
the  northern  ports  (Scapa  Flow  and  Cromarty),  Rosyth,  further 
south,  Harwich,  and  the  Thames  Estuary  in  the  South  of  England. 

Had  the  German  Government  placed  entire  confidence  in  its 
own  Fleet  from  the  opening  of  the  war — a confidence  which  it 
certainly;  deserved — and  had  Germany,  in  1915-16,  followed  the 
example  of  Holland,  the  outcome  of  the  war  would  possibly  have 
been  different.  The  British  Fleet,  numerically  half  again  as 
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strong  as  the  German,  was  in  reality  weaker,  or  at  best  only 
equally  strong.  The  Battle  of  Jutland  and  many  minor  engage- 
ments proved  that  the  German  ships  and  their  guns  were  qualita- 
tively superior.  The  British  were  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
avoided  a decisive  battle.  Indeed,  it  was  not  their  business  to 
expose  themselves  to  danger,  as  the  status  quo  afforded  them  all 
the  advantages  of  mastery  of  the  seas. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  German  Fleet 
that  throughout  the  war  it  was  subordinate  to  the  Government 
— and  to  the  land  strategy,  which  had  no  confidence  in  it  and 
was  not  fully  aware  of  its  innate  material  power — and  therefore 
forced  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  naval  strategy  involving  the  least 
possible  risk.  Germany  adopted  this  strategy  and,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  preserving  almost  all  her  battleships  up  to  the  end 
of  the  war;  only,  however,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  enemy. 
Can  it  be  maintained,  then,  that  the  war  proved  the  German 
naval  strategy  to  be  defective  ? In  my  opinion  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  However  excellent 
the  material,  however  faithful,  brave,  and  efficient  the  personnel 
of  the  German  Fleet  may  have  been,  Germany’s  naval  strategy 
was  equally  mistaken,  vacillating,  and  irresolute. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  status  quo  was,  from  the  naval 
point  of  view,  as  favourable  for  England  as  it  was  unfavourable 
for  Germany.  It  should  therefore  have  been  Germany’s  task  to 
seek  to  bring  about  a change  in  the  situation,  without  hesitating 
before  even  the  severest  losses.  No  losses,  indeed,  could  appreci- 
ably have  prejudiced  Germany’s  situation  in  the  North  Sea  and 
made  it  more  unfavourable  than  it  already  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  For  in  peace-time  the  North  Sea  was  the  source  of 
Germany’s  life.  Over  the  North  Sea  came  all  her  foodstuffs  and 
raw  material.  In  the  war  this  route  was  closed  by  England.  Even 
supposing  that  the  whole  German  Fleet  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  or  before,  and  England  had  at  the  same 
time  lost  only  a corresponding  part  of  her  Grand  Fleet,  the  sub- 
marine blockade  of  the  British  Coast  in  the  year  1917  would  have 
had  considerably  greater  prospects  of  success  than  now,  when  Eng- 
land was  able  to  concentrate  her  whole  Fleet  upon  fighting  the 
submarine  blockade. 

It  is  true  that  German  cruisers  and  destroyers  made  desultory 
attacks  on  the  British  coast,  but  these  were  of  an  accidental  nature, 
unsupported  by  the  Battle  Fleet,  and  could  therefore  exert  no 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  naval  war.  Nevertheless,  these 
attacks  made  a much  deeper  impression  in  England  than  even 
serious  reverses  on  the  land  Front.  A proof  of  this  is  the  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  fighting  forces,  and  the  splitting  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  : precisely  the  same  strategical  mistakes  as  those 
which  the  Dutch  Admirals  had  so  skilfully  exploited  250  years 
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before.  In  vain  did  the  German  Admirals  appeal  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  greater  freedom  of  movement.  Equally  in  vain  did  the 
creator  of  the  German  Fleet,  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  support 
their  demands.  His  dismissal  was  justifiably  hailed  in  England 
as  a great  victory.  The  Emperor  William  placed  no  reliance  on 
his  “ pilot,”  as  the  admiral  was  called  by  the  British.  Infected  by 
the  strategy  of  his  enemies,  the  Emperor  also  refused  to  risk  his 
Fleet. 

He  husbanded  his  splendid  Fleet — to  offer  it  as  a sacrifice  to 
the  Revolution  and  the  enemy.  Bitter  irony  of  fate  ! The  task 
of  military  power  is  war  and  victory  ; this  fundamental  maxim 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Husband  your  resources  in  peace,  but 
when  war  breaks  out  throw  them  without  hesitation  into  the  scale, 
for  military  power  is  the  only  decisive  factor  in  war,  and  no  fleet 
can  be  successfully  led  from  the  shore. 

Of  her  whole  Fleet,  Germany  only  threw  in  her  submarines. 
And  although  they  operated  alone,  without  adequate  support 
from  the  surface  forces,  and  although  they  had  to  work  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  imaginable,  deprived  of  the  vital 
factor  of  supplies  and  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  country’s  war  policy, 
they  very  nearly  broke  down  England’s  power  of  resistance. 

On  the  other  hand  can  it  be  said  that  the  war  has  justified 
British  naval  strategy  ? It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  this  question. 
The  Allies  won,  and  the  victor  cannot  be  judged. 

While  the  German  submarines  were  bringing  England  to  the 
verge  of  disaster,  the  actual  victory  was  won  on  the  land  Front. 
If  German  policy  and  strategy  had  not  permitted  the  mistake 
which  I have  already  so  often  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
to  whom  ultimate  success  would  have  fallen.  In  any  case,  the 
final  result  was  influenced  by  so  many  subsidiary  circumstances 
that  the  victory  cannot  be  regarded,  either  entirely  or  chiefly, 
as  having  been  achieved  by  British  naval  strategy.  Of  these 
subsidiary  circumstances  I give  first  place  to  England’s  general 
war  policy,  which  took  full  advantage  of  all  the  enemy’s  mistakes 
and  succeeded,  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war,  in 
winning  to  its  side  the  most  powerful  of  the  neutral  powers,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  part  played  by  the  Grand  Fleet  during  the  war  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  ruled  by  circumstances.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  end  it  guaranteed  to  England  a mastery  of  the 
North  Sea  such  as  in  most  naval  wars  constitutes  the  main  objective 
of  the  operations  of  both  sides.  Its  enemy  regarded  himself  as  too 
weak  to  make  a decisive  attack  upon  this  mastery,  and  therefore 
had  to  suffer  all  the  negative  consequences  of  his  passive  attitude. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a position  to  exploit  all  the 
advantages  which  mastery  of  the  seas  placed  at  her  disposal : 
sure  communication  with  her  Allies,  the  possibility  of  transporting 
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troops,  war  material,  and  supplies  to  the  land  Front  without 
danger,  and  the  advantage  of  open  sea  routes  for  her  own  and  the 
neutral  shipping  which,  throughout  the  war,  carried  the  necessary 
food  supplies,  raw  and  war  material,  to  England  and  to  England’s 

Allies. 

At  the  same  time,  her  naval  supremacy  enabled  England  to 
deprive  her  enemy  of  all  the  advantages  of  sea  communication  and 
from  the  first  day  of  the  war  she  began  gradually,  and  ever 
more  effectively,  to  sap  Germany’s  strength,  until  it  was  finally 
exhausted. 

This,  then,  was  the  role  which  the  Grand  Fleet  had  to  play. 
Without  any  fuss,  the  Fleet  lay  in  its  own  remote  harbours  or 
swept  the  open  sea,  always  bold  and  ready  for  action.  Only  once 
did  fate  lead  it  into  action  against  the  enemy.  The  Battle  of 
Jutland  was  not  a victory  for  England,  but  neither  was  it  a defeat. 
The  general  situation  at  sea  underwent  no  change  after  this 
encounter,  but  the  Grand  Fleet  took  the  lessons  of  the  battle 
to  heart,  improved  its  material,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
war  to  hold  the  enemy  in  the  grip  of  constant  menace. 

The  irony  of  fate  was  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  the  powerful  super-Dreadnoughts  lost  their  im- 
portance and  had  to  take  over  the  comparatively  subsidiary  role  of 
convoy  escort. 

History  repeats  itself : this  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
battleships  of  the  sailing  fleets. 

For  a whole  century  before  the  World  War  the  British  Fleet  had 
had  no  opportunity  for  action.  Therein  lay  the  chief  reason  for 
the  insufficiently  active  attitude  of  even  her  Battle  Fleet.  The 
World  War  shook  the  Fleet  awake,  and  England  also.  Its  lessons 
have  not  only  influenced  naval  construction  and  technical 
development,  but  they  have  also  trained  Commanding  Officers 
and  Admirals,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  old 
traditions  in  preparation  for  the  next  war.  The  names  of  Jellicoe, 
Beatty,  Sturdee,  Hood,  and  many  other  sailors,  however,  will  be 
written  in  the  history  of  the  British  Navy,  because  they  embody 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  British  race  : devotion  to  duty,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  discipline  of  soul  and  body,  the  fundamental 
factors  essential  for  permanent  success. 
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(See  page  53) 


Memorandum  to  the  British  Admiralty 

1 5th  December,  1915. 

(1)  In  Russia’s  wars  against  Prussia  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Baltic  always  played  an  important  role. 

Russia’s  mastery  of  the  seas  expressed  itself  in  the  blockade  of  the  whole 
Baltic  coast,  particularly  the  eastern  ports  of  Prussia — Memel,  Konigsberg, 
Danzig,  and  Kolberg.  It  offered  Russia  the  possibility  of  landing  naval 
and  land  forces  at  different  points.  The  blockade  hampered  the  enemy 
by  binding  down  considerable  numbers  of  his  forces  for  coast  defence, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  flank  of  the  Russian  Army  was  protected,  and 
an  invasion  of  Prussia  north  of  the  Masurian  Lakes  made  possible. 

(2)  Regarded  from  the  enemy  standpoint,  Germany's  eastern  Front 
forms  two  sides  of  a triangle  with  its  apex  at  Dwinsk,  one  side  running  south, 
and  the  other  following  the  Dwina  north-west.  This  sector  is  based  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  facing  its  centre — at  a distance  of  about  200  miles — 
lies  the  heart  of  the  Russian  war  industry,  Petrograd.  The  northern  part 
of  the  German  Front,  therefore,  threatens  Petrograd,  with  which  its  left 
flank  is  directly  connected  by  sea. 

(3)  If  Germany  possesses  the  mastery  of  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  left  flank  of  her  Army  is  covered,  and  the 
best  means  of  communication  with  the  interior  is  assured. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  position  of  Petrograd  would  be  a very 
dangerous  one,  and  the  forces  defending  it  would  be  constantly  threatened 
with  an  envelopment  of  their  flank. 

Even  the  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  alone  would  constitute  a tremendous 
advantage  for  Germany  in  a fight  for  Petrograd. 

It  is  obvious  that  control  of  the  Baltic  would  be  of  no  small  importance 
to  Germany  in  the  event  of  Russia  taking  the  offensive.  The  Russian 
defeat  in  the  Masurian  Lakes  has  clearly  proved  that  an  active  thrust 
forward  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  Russian  wing  is  unsecured  ; but  this 
wing  rests  upon  the  Baltic.  Whoever  controls  the  Baltic  is  in  a position 
to  invade  enemy  territory,  or  to  defend  his  own  in  this  sector  which,  in 
view  of  its  proximity  to  the  vital  centres  of  both  Russia  and  Germany,  is 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  Front. 

(4)  Up  to  the  present,  Germany  has  not  employed  her  heavy  battleships 
in  any  of  the  theatres  of  war. 

The  attempt  last  August  to  seize  control  of  the  Riga  Gulf  was  obviously 
made  with  inadequate  forces.  It  failed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  German  Fleet,  it  was  not  renewed. 

This  strategy  can  only  be  understood  when  all  the  conditions  under  which 
the  last. summer  campaign  was  waged  are  taken  into  consideration:  the 
few  days  of  autumn  which  remained  for  further  operations,  the  exhaustion 
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of  the  German  Armies  after  the  long  advance,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
southern  wing  of  the  Front  had  not  pushed  forward  sufficiently  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  communications  behind  the  line  in  Courland  and 
Lithuania  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  an  immediate  advance 
on  Petrograd. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  greatest  success  at  sea  would  not 
have  justified  the  intervention  of  the  German  ships  of  the  line.  To  attain 
the  limited  objective,  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and,  if  possible,  also  the 
whole  of  the  western  Dwina,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  worth  while  to 
risk  a few  destroyers  and  light  cruisers.  The  Fleet  therefore  demonstrated 
only  very  cautiously  in  the  central  part  of  the  Baltic.  The  successful 
attack  on  one  of  the  battle  cruisers  and  at  the  same  time  the  unexpected 
emergence  of  further  submarines  in  the  Sound  brought  these  demonstra- 
tions to  an  end,  without  which  the  attack  upon  Riga  was  bound  to  fail. 
It  follows  that  the  main  reason  for  breaking  off  the  operations  of  the 
German  Fleet  was  neither  the  idea  of  preserving  the  Fleet  for  the  struggle 
with  England  nor  the  opposition  encountered,  but  the  realisation  that 
the  partial  success  which  alone  could  be  expected  did  not  justify  the 
possible  sacrifice. 

(5)  All  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  be 
changed  in  the  spring  of  1916.  The  lines  of  communication  in  Courland  and 
Lithuania  will  be  prepared  by  Germany  for  the  advance — this  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  new  railways  and  roads  are  in  course  of  construction  ; 
the  southern  part  of  the  line  has,  since  last  August,  been  pushed  forward 
about  100  miles  to  the  eastward  ; the  defences  organised  here  will  support 
the  advance  of  the  northern  flank  ; the  season  will  be  favourable  to  both 
sea  and  land  operations  in  the  Baltic,  as  also  in  the  Gulfs  of  Riga  and 
Finland. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  main  German  advance  will  be  continued 
in  the  spring  to  the  north-eastward,  with  the  two  gulfs  and  Petrograd  as 
its  objectives. 

To  attain  this  goal  Germany  will  not  only  risk  a considerable  part  of 
her  Fleet,  but  will  do  so  cheerfully  ; the  attainment  of  such  an  objective 
would  constitute  the  “ knock  out  ” of  one  of  her  chief  enemies,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Russia  would  assure  to  Germany  a peace  not  only  early  and 
honourable,  but  also  favourable,  for  the  whole  apparent  success  would 
be  on  her  side,  and  she  would  be  no  longer  threatened  with  economic  collapse 
as  a result  of  the  British  blockade. 

Russia  must  therefore  reckon  with  a determined  forward  thrust  of  the 
Dwina  Front  towards  Reval  and  Petrograd  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  with 
determined  operations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  main 
forces  of  the  German  Fleet  participating,  which  would  mean  constant 
threat  of  envelopment  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian  Army. 

The  success  of  the  German  advance  depends  chiefly  upon  the  issue  of 
the  operations  at  sea — these,  therefore,  will  be  begun  early,  possibly  even 
in  March,  and  carried  through  with  great  determination. 

(6)  The  naval  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  are  too  weak  for  her  to 
ward  off  the  danger  unassisted.  The  naval  forces  of  the  Entente,  however, 
are  more  than  three  times  as  strong  as  those  of  Germany,  and  if  the  Allies 
are  wise  they  will  recognise  that  there  is  a motive  for  them  to  enter  the 
Baltic  no  less  important  than  that  impelling  Germany  into  Russian  waters. 

Both  enterprises  involve  risks,  which,  however,  are  legitimate,  and, 
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indeed,  must  of  necessity  be  faced  when  it  becomes  a question  of  the 
attainment  of  strategic  objectives  of  the  first  order.  Finally,  it  is  possible 
that  a serious  demonstration  by  the  Allied  Fleets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Belts  would  suffice  to  check  the  German  Fleet  at  the  critical  moment. 
But  for  a successful  Russian  advance  in  Courland  and  East  Prussia  even 
the  most  determined  demonstration  by  the  Allied  Fleets  would  not  suffice. 
A Russian  advance  on  land  can  only  be  supported  by  the  mastery  of  the 
Baltic,  for  this  alone  can  secure  the  Russian  flank. 


APPENDIX  II 

Matters  of  Vital  Importance 
{Extract  from  a letter  of  an  Allied  naval  officer) 

{National  Weekly,  31st  March,  1917) 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright,  of  the  London 
Library  : 

“ The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  recent  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  submarine  blockade,  spoke  of  the  position 
as  ‘ grave  and  serious.’  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers, 
the  figures  given  as  to  losses  suffered  by  British  and  neutral  shipping  during 
the  month  of  February  weakened  the  impression  it  caused,  and  even  gave 
rise  in  the  Press  and  amongst  the  public  to  a flow  of  optimism  that  was 
only  arrested  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech. 

“ The  wobbling  of  public  opinion  in  matters  of  vital  importance  is  not 
going  to  strengthen  the  responsible  organs  of  government  in  their  arduous 
task.  But  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  described  the  position  of  the 
country  as  ‘ grave  and  serious,’  a description  endorsed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
as  faithfully  epitomising  his  colleague’s  speech,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
Government  would  adopt  measures  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 

“ Yet  to  judge  by  newspaper  reports,  even  in  neutral  Sweden  the  distri- 
bution of  the  most  important  food-products,  such  as  sugar,  bread,  and 
meat,  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  England  is  threatened  with  a repetition  of 
the  mistake  made  by  our  enemies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  viz.  the 
establishment  of  maximum  prices  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ration 
cards.  It  was  this  mistake  that  brought  about  in  Germany  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  food  supplies,  resulting  in  the  food  crisis  of  1915,  as  shown 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  January  1916. 

“It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  another  direction  the  Government  is  not 
taking  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  the  submarine  danger. 

“ From  the  newspapers  I can  only  get  the  indications  of  two  serious 
measures,  the  arming  of  merchant  steamers  and  their  insurance  by  the 
Government,  both  excellent  in  their  way,  but  not  sufficient.  In  previous 
naval  wars  England  had  recourse  to  still  another,  of  which  no  sign  of  pre- 
paration has  as  yet  reached  me,  though  from  its  very  nature  and  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object  publicity  is  essential.  I allude  to  the  system  of 
convoys. 
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“ The  introduction  of  such  a system  demands  a complicated  organisation, 
the  proper  distribution  of  naval  forces,  and  the  adequate  instruction  of 
not  only  the  naval  personnel,  but  also  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

“ For  all  this  time  is  required.  A hurried  and  haphazard  introduction 
of  the  system,  when  perhaps  already  too  late,  can  bring  the  country  no 
advantage  and  possibly  do  great  harm  to  the  fleet  itself,  and  the  naval 
defences  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  timely  preparation  and  organisation 
should  go  far  towards  guaranteeing  the  success  of  this  important  strategic 
measure,  the  adoption  of  which  may  become  indispensable  in  the  event  of 
the  submarine  menace  gaining  strength.  I am  aware  that  many  sailors 
think  the  convoy  system  too  complicated  and  clumsy  for  defence  against 
submarine  warfare  ; that  it  demands  the  employment  of  too  many  convoying 
ships,  involves  great  loss  of  time — equalling  the  same  tonnage  plus  the 
danger  arising  from  the  collection  of  many  vessels  in  one  place. 

“ All  these  objections,  however,  are  beside  the  point,  for  the  system  of 
convoys  will  be  forced  upon  the  country  and  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  a serious  shortage  of  food  supplies.  And  that  being  so,  it  is  surely  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  it  in  order  that,  if  the  occasion  arises,  the  system  itself 
may  have  the  utmost  chance  of  success. 

“The  objections  in  regard  to  the  card  system  of  rationing  are  much  the 
same.  The  procedure  is  likewise  complicated  and  clumsy  ; it  requires  a 
numerous  and  well-instructed  staff,  etc.  Nevertheless  it  has  to  be  adopted 
in  orc^er  to  ensure  a slower  and  more  equal  consumption  of  supplies. 

“ The  technical  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  convoys  are  less  great  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  radio-telegraphy  than  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  those  days  the  organisation  or  actual  voyage  in  company  of  a large  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  was  a much  more  complicated  affair.  The  ships  failed  to 
reach  the  rendezvous  owing  to  contrary  winds,  etc.  ; they  could  not  receive 
orders  at  any  distance  beyond  range  of  flag  signals  ; during  the  voyage 
everything  depended  upon  the  weather,  whilst  the  ships  themselves  offered 
an  easy  prey  to  enemy  cruisers  and  privateers. 

“ Present  conditions  are  in  many  respects  easier,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  steam  vessels,  even  though  weakly  armed,  is  of  itself  a great 
danger  to  the  submarine,  which  is  so  very  vulnerable,  and  consequently 
sensitive  to  any  threat  of  attack. 

“ The  threat  in  this  case  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
convoying  war  vessels,  but  of  the  steamers  convoyed  that  can  attack  the 
submarines  with  gun-fire,  and  even,  on  occasion,  ram  them. 

“ To  resume  : I do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system 
now,  immediately,  but  merely  the  due  preparation  in  case  of  necessity. 
And  this  necessity  may  arise  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  submarines 
or  their  technical  improvement. 

“The  protection  of  steamboat  routes  by  means  of  patrol  vessels  along 
certain  sections  of  them,  and  at  given  points,  may  prove  insufficient, 
especially  if  regarded  as  a measure  intended  to  reassure  neutral  navigation. 

“The  refusal  of  the  latter  to  enter  British  ports  would  be  a disaster  for 
the  avoidance  of  which  the  most  energetic  measures  should  be  taken.  One 
such  measure  indicated  by  the  experience  of  past  ages  is  the  system  of 
convoys,  and  this  system  should  not  replace  patrols,  but  reinforce  them.” 
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